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PREFACE. 


In  the  earlier  portion  of  this  history  the  author  has  studied 
compression  so  far  as  was  consistent  with  sufficient  clearness 
in  order  to  be  able  to  give  in  fuller  detail  an  account  of  the 
more  recent  and  important  events  leading  to  and  following 
the  confederation  of  the  British  North  American  provinces. 
The  growth  of  the  principles  of  civil  liberty  and  the  develop- 
ment of  the  Canadian  Constitution,  will,  it  is  hoped,  be 
found  impartially  traced  in  these  pages.  The  social,  com- 
mercial and  military,  as  well  as  the  political  aspects  of 
Canadian  history,  have  been  treated  as  fully  as  the  neces- 
sary limits  of  space  would  permit. 

While  the  narrative  interest  has  centred  chiefly  in  the 
provinces  now  known  as  Ontario  and  Quebec,  the  contem- 
porary history  of  the  sister  Maritime  Provinces,  and  of  the 
newer  provinces  of  the  North-west  and  the  Pacific  coasts 
has  been  given  as  fully,  yet  succinctly,  as  possible.  The 
contemporary  history  of  the  empire  and  of  foreign  countries, 
where  it  was  intimately  connected  with  that  of  Canada,  has 
been  interwoven  with  the  text. 

The  writer  has  made  copious  use  of  the  best  existing 
sources  of  information,  embracing  original  documents  in 
French  and  English,  parliamentary  reports,  newspaper  files 
representing  the  views  of  all  political  parties,  and  many 
printed  volumes.  He  has  endeavoured  to  observe  strict 
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impartiality,  and  trusts  that  he  has  been  able  to  do  so,  even 
in  treading  upon  the  delicate  ground  of  recent  political 
events. 

The  running  dates  at  the  top  and  margin  of  the  page,  and 
the  full  synoptical  headings  of  the  chapters,  will  clearly 
indicate  the  chronological  and  other  relations  of  the  events 
described,  and  will  greatly  facilitate  private  study,  and 
class  examinations  and  reviews.  A copious  pronouncing 
vocabulary  of  proper  names  has  been  considered  essential 
to  the  completeness  of  the  work. 

The  following  quotation  from  Milton  expresses  the  spirit 
in  which  the  author  desires  that  this  little  book  should  be 
read  : “ Consider  what  nation  it  is  whereof  ye  are ; a nation 
not  slow  and  dull ; but  of  a quick,  ingenious  and  piercing 
spirit ; acute  to  invent,  subtile  and  sinewy  to  discourse,  not 
beneath  the  reach  of  any  point  that  human  capacity  can 
soar  to.” 

Trusting  that  this  contribution  to  Canadian  history  will 
help  to  cultivate  in  its  younger  readers  an  intelligent 
patriotism,  and  better  prepare  them  for  the  duties  of  citi- 
zenship, the  author  commits  it  to  the  sympathy  of  an  indul- 
gent public. 

The  admirable  Outline  History  of  Canadian  Literature 
by  that  accomplished  writer,  Mr.  G.  Mercer  Adam,  will 
meet  a long  felt  want,  and  add  greatly  to  the  value  of  this 
volume. 

W.  H.  W. 

Toronto,  August,  1887, 
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CHAPTER  I. 

THE  DISCOVERY  OF  AMERICA. 

Ancient  Traditions— The  Norsemen  colonize  Greenland  and  discover 
America  in  the  Ninth  Century— 874.  Diaz  discovers  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope— 1486.  Efforts  of  Columbus  to  organize  an  Expedition; 
baffled  for  ten  years— He  sets  sail  August  3rd,  and  discovers  San 
Salvador,  October  Ilf h— 1492.  Amerigo  Vespucci  gives  his  name 
to  the  Continent— De  Gama  reaches  India  by  way  of  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope— 1498. 

Prom  very  ancient  times  there  were  traditions  of  the  exist- 
ence of  a western  world.  Allusions  in  the  Greek  and  Latin 
writers  to  the  fabled  island  of  Atlantis  and  the  Gardens  of 
the  Hesperides  have  been  doubtfully  supposed  to  refer  to 
the  continent  of  America.  Both  Phoenician  and  Cartha- 
genian  voyagers  are  said,  on  slender  evidence,  to  have 
crossed  by  way  of  the  Azores  to  some  unknown  land  beyond 
the  western  sea.  Little  credence  can  be  given  to  similar 
stories  concerning  the  Irish  and  the  Welsh. 

On  much  better  ground  rest  the  claims  of  the  Norsemen 
to  the  discovery  of  America.  There  is  evidence  that  Ice- 
land, eight  hundred  and  fifty  miles  from  Norway,  was 
colonized  from  that  country  over  a thousand  years 
ago.  Icelandic  sagas  record  that  Greenland  was  soon 
after  discovered  and  settled,  and  that  for  four  hundred  years 
it  remained  a see  of  Rome,  with  a succession  of  seventeen 
Christian  bishops.  The  sagas  further  record  that,  in  the 
year  one  thousand,  Leif  Erikson  wintered  about  the  latitude 
of  Boston,  in  a newly-discovered  country  which,  from  the 
abundance  of  wild  grapes,  he  called  Vinland.  He  is  said 
also  to  have  visited  and  named  Markland  (Nova  Scotia), 
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and  Helluland  (Newfoundland).  Soon  after,  several  col- 
onies, it  is  recorded  in  the  sagas,  settled  in  Yinland ; but 
they  were  eventually  expelled  by  the  natives  or  wasted  by 
famine  and  disease. 

But,  even  though  the  alleged  facts  be  true,  they  do  not 
lessen  the  glory  of  Columbus  for  his  re-discovery  of  the 
western  continent.  His  was  no  less  the  commanding  genius 
that  wrested  its  secret  from  the  bosom  of  the  sea,  and  re- 
vealed to  the  astonished  eyes  of  Europe  a new  world.  He 
lived  in  a period  of  remarkable  maritime  adventure.  The 
rich  commerce  with  the  East  in  gold  and  silver  and  precious 
stones,  in  ivory,  silks,  and  costly  spices,  had  stimulated  the 
desire  to  find  a shorter  way  of  access  to  India — the  land  of 
those  coveted  treasures — than  the  tedious  caravan  route 
through  the  Syrian  deserts.  The  invention  of  the  Mariners’ 
Compass,  and  the  increased  knowledge  of  astronomy  and 
navigation,  encouraged  the  efforts  to  seek  this  distant  land 
by  sea.  With  this  design,  the  Portuguese  had  extended  their 
voyages  along  the  African  coast,  till  at  length,  in  1486, 
Bartolommeo  Diaz  reached  the  southern  part  of  that  con- 
tinent, which  was  named,  as  an  augury  of  the  long-sought 
discovery,  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

Christopher  Columbus,  a Genoese  mariner,  had  in  the 
meanwhile  conceived  the  idea  of  reaching  India  by  sailing 
directly  westward  around  the  world.  Possibly  he  may  have 
heard,  in  a voyage  which  he  made  to  Iceland,  traditions  of 
the  former  discovery  of  a land  beyond  the  Atlantic.  He 
was  confirmed  in  his  convictions  by  the  writings  of  learned 
men,  and  by  the  strange  products  of  unknown  countries 
cast  upon  the  shores  of  Europe  by  western  gales.  For 
twenty  years  he  cherished  his  grand  design,  and  for  ten 
years  he  went  from  court  to  court — to  Genoa,  Portugal,  and 
Spain — seeking  to  inspire  confidence  like  his  own,  and  to 
obtain  an  outfit  for  the  enterprise.  After  many  dishearten- 
ing rebuffs,  delays,  and  broken  promises,  when  impoverished 
and  almost  despairing,  the  generous  Isabella  of  Castile  be- 
came his  patroness,  pledging  even  her  crown  jewels  for  the 
support  of  his  project.  But  the  means  furnished  were 
strangely  inadequate  for  the  magnitude  of  the  task — only 
three  small  vessels  and  one  hundred  and  twenty  men.  With 
a lofty  faith  in  what  he  believed  to  be  his  providential  mis- 
sion, Columbus  claimed  the  office  of  admiral  of  all  the 
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lands  to  be  discovered,  and  one-tenth  of  the  profit  of  all 
their  merchandise. 

After  solemn  religious  rites,  on  Friday,  August  3rd,  1492, 
Columbus  and  his  companions  sailed  on  their  memorable 
voyage.  Leaving  the  Canary  Islands  on  the  6th  of  Sep- 
tember, they  sailed  steadily  westward  for  five  and  thirty 
days.  The  mysterious  trade  winds  seemed  to  the  sailors  to 
waft  them  remorselessly  onward  to  some  dread  unknown. 
The  appalling  distance  they  had  travelled,  the  alarming 
variations  of  the  compass  which  occurred,  the  strange  por- 
tents of  a sea  of  weeds  that  almost  prevented  their  progress, 
and  of  a fierce  storm  that  followed,  aroused  in  the  dis- 
affected crews  dark  conspiracies  and  turbulent  mutinies. 
At  length,  on  the  night  of  October  the  11th,  lights  were  seen 
moving  amid  the  darkness,  and  the  joyous  cry  of  “ Land ! 
land  ! ” rang  from  vessel  to  vessel.  With  the  dawn  of  the 
morning  the  New  World  lay  revealed  to  European  eyes. 
With  devout  prayers  and  hymns  of  praise,  Columbus  took 
possession  of  the  new-found  territories  in  the  name  of  God, 
and  of  his  sovereign  mistress,  Isabella  of  Castile. 

The  land  proved  to  be  one  of  the  Bahama  islands,  and 
was  reverently  named  San  Salvador.  After  visiting  several 
of  the  neighbouring  islands,  designated,  in  accordance  with 
his  erroneous  geographical  theory,  the  West  Indies,  Colum- 
bus returned  to  Spain,  to  proudly  lay  at  his  sovereigns’  feet 
the  dominion  of  a new  world.  He  was  crowned  with  the 
highest  honours,  and  the  naval  resources  of  the  kingdom 
were  placed  at  his  disposal.  With  seventeen  ships  and 
fifteen  hundred  men,  he  speedily  sailed  again  to  prosecute 
his  discoveries  in  these  unknown  lands.  In  successive  voy- 
ages he  explored  the  West  Indian  archipelago  and  the 
adjacent  mainland.  But  calumny,  envy,  and  malice  pur- 
sued him,  and  the  discoverer  of  a new  world  was  dispos- 
sessed of  his  authority,  and  sent  back  in  chains  to  the 
ungrateful  country  which,  beyond  the  dreams  of  avarice,  he' 
had  enriched.  Broken  in  health,  bowed  in  spirit,  impover- 
ished in  estate,  stricken  with  the  weight  of  seventy  years, 
neglected  by  the  sovereign  whom  he  had  so  faithfully  served 
— his  noble  benefactress,  Isabella,  no  longer  lived  to  pro- 
tect him — this  great  man  died  at  Seville,  May  20th,  1506. 
As  if  his  remains  could  find  a fit  resting-place  only  in 
the  new  lands  which  he  had  discovered,  they  were  con- 
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veyed  in  1536  to  the  island  of  Santo  Domingo,  and  in  1796, 
with  great  pomp,  to  Havana,  within  whose  cathedral  they 
now  repose. 

Amerigo  Vespucci,  a private  adventurer,  who  wrote  an 
exaggerated  account  of  his  explorations  succeeding  those  of 
Columbus,  by  giving  his  name  to  the  new-found  continent, 
has  defrauded  of  that  honour  the  rightful  claimant. 

In  1497-98,  the  Portuguese  navigator,  Vasco  de  Gama, 
rounding  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  reached  the  coast  of  India 
— the  chief  object  of  the  adventurous  voyages  of  discovery 
of  this  period. 


CHAPTER  II. 

EARLY  EXPLORATION. 

John  Cabot  discovers  Labrador  and  Newfoundland— 1497.  Sebastian 
Cabot  explores  America  from  the  La  Plata  to  Hudson’s  Bay,  1498-1517. 
Jacques  Cartier  discovers  the  St.  Lawrence— 1534.  Visits 
Stadacona  and  Hochelaga— Names  Mont  Royal-Winters  at  Stada- 
cona  — Sufferings  from  Scurvy— 1535.  Roberval,  Viceroy — 1541. 
Cartier,  his  Lieutenant;  Founds  Ciiarlesbourg— Roberval  winters 
at  Cape  Rouge  —Mutiny  and  Scurvy — 1542.  The  Robervals  founder 
at  sea— 1549. 

The  discovery  of  America  was  the  beginning  of  a new  era 
in  the  world.  The  western  nations  of  Europe  were  eager  to 
take  possession  of  the  new-found  continent.  In  the  year 
1496,  John  Cabot,  a Venetian  merchant  resident  in  Bristol, 
received  from  Henry  VII.,  King  of  England,  a commission 
for  discovery  in  the  New  World,  on  the  condition  that  one- 
fifth  of  the  profits  of  the  expedition  should  accrue  to  the 
crown.  In  the  following  spring,  with  his  son  Sebastian,  he 
sailed  from  the  port  of  Bristol  in  a single  vessel,  and  on  the 
twenty -fourth  of  June  sighted  the  coast  of  Labrador,  to  which 
he  gave  the  name  of  Prima  Vista.  He  landed  and  planted' 
in  the  soil  of  the  New  World  the  banner  of  England.  He 
was  thus  the  first  discoverer  of  the  continent  of  America, 
fourteen  months  before  Columbus,  in  his  third  voyage,  beheld 
the  mainland.  Two  days  after  he  reached  a large  island, 
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probably  Newfoundland,  which,  in  honour  of  the  day,  he 
called  St.  John’s  Island. 

1498  followinS  year  Sebastian  Cabot,  with  two  vessels, 
° in  the  endeavour  to  reach  the  Indies  by  a north-west 
passage,  sailed  as  far  north  as  Hudson’s  Straits.  In  a sub- 
sequent voyage,  1517,  he  penetrated  that  bay  to  which,  a 
hundred  years  afterward,  Hudson  gave  his  name. 

The  rich  fisheries  of  the  Banks  of  Newfoundland  soon 
began  to  attract  the  hardy  Breton  and  Norman  fisher- 
men, the  former  of  whom  gave  its  present  name  to  Cape 
Breton. 

The  real  discoverer  of  Canada,  however,  was  Jacques 
Cartier,  a native  of  St.  Malo,  in  Brittany.  On  the  20th  of 
April,  1534,  he  sailed  from  that  port  with  two  small  vessels 
of  about  sixty  tons  each.  Sailing  through  the  Straits  of 
Belle  Isle,  he  passed  the  barren  coast  of  Labrador,  and  on 
a resplendent  day  in  July  entered  the  large  bay  to  which, 
on  account  of  the  intense  heat,  he  gave  the  name  Des  Cha- 
leurs.  Landing  at  the  rocky  headland  of  Gaspe,  he  erected 
a large  cross  bearing  the  lily  shield  of  France,  and  took 
possession  of  the  country  in  the  name  of  his  sovereign, 
Francis  I.  Taking  with  him  two  of  the  natives,  from  whom 
he  learned  the  existence  of  a great  river,  leading  so  far  into 
the  interior  that  “ no  man  had  ever  traced  it  to  its  source,” 
he  sailed  up  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence  till  he  could  see 
the  laud  on  either  side.  The  season  being  advanced  he 
resolved  to  return.  The  successful  voyage  favourably  im- 
pressed the  King,  and  three  vessels,  better  equipped  than 
the  first,  were  furnished  for  the  enterprise.  The  little 
squadron  did  not  reach  the  mouth  of  the  St.  Lawrence  till 
1535  ^ie  July-  On  the  10th  of  August,  the 

festival  of  St.  Lawrence,  Cartier  entered  a small  bay, 
to  which  he  gave  the  name  of  the  saint,  since  extended  to 
the  entii*e  gulf  and  river.  Passing  the  gloomy  gorge  of  the 
Saguenay,  and  sailing  on  beneath  lofty  bluffs  jutting  out 
into  the  broad  river,  on  the  7th  of  September  he  reached 
the  Island  of  Orleans,  covered  with  wild  grapes,  hence 
named  Isle  of  Bacchus.  Here  he  received  a friendly  visit 
from  Donnacona,  an  Algonquin  chief,  with  five  hundred  of 
his  followers.  Cartier  having  resolved  to  winter  in  the 
country,  the  little  squadron  dropped  anchor  at  the  mouth  of 
the  St.  Charles,  where  stood  the  Indian  town  of  Stadacona, 
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beneath  the  bold  cliff  now  crowned  with  the  ramparts  of 
Quebec. 

Eager  to  explore  the  noble  river,  he  pressed  on,  and 
on  the  2nd  of  October  reached  the  Indian  town  of  Hoche- 
laga,  near  a wood-crowned  height,  to  which  he  gave  the 
name  of  Mont  Royal,  now  Montreal.  The  town  was  a cir- 
cular palisaded  enclosure,  containing  fifty  large-sized,  well- 
built  houses,  with  about  a thousand  inhabitants.  After 
three  days’  friendly  intercourse  with  the  inhabitants,  who 
evidently  regarded  the  French  as  superior  beings,  and 
brought  their  sick  to  be  healed  by  their  touch,  Cartier 
returned  to  Stadacona,  which  he  reached  on  the  11th  of  the 
month. 

Having  protected  their  vessels  by  a stockaded  enclosure, 
mounted  with  cannon,  the  French  prepared,  as  best  they 
could,  for  the  winter,  which  proved  of  unusual  severity. 
Soon  scurvy  of  a malignant  type  appeared.  By  the  month 
of  April  twenty-six  had  died  and  were  buried  in  the  snow. 
On  the  6th  of  May  Cartier  set  sail  for  St.  Malo,  carrying 
with  him  Donnacona  and  several  chiefs.  The  kidnapped 
Indians  never  again  saw  their  native  land,  all  of  them 
dying  before  another  expedition  returned. 

The  religious  wars  with  Charles  Y.  now  for  four  years  ab- 
sorbed the  attention  and  exhausted  the  treasury  of  Francis  I. 
At  length,  in  1540,  the  Sieur  de  Roberval,  a wealthy  noble 
of  Picardy,  obtained  the  appointment  of  Yiceroy  of  Hew 
1541  ^rance’  and  Cartier,  as  his  lieutenant,  sailed  with 
five  ships  the  following  spring.  The  natives,  at  first 
friendly,  became  less  so  on  finding  that  Donnacona  and  his 
companions  had  not  returned.  Cartier  therefore  built  a 
fort,  to  which  he  gave  the  name  of  Charlesbourg,  and  began 
1549  cultivate  the  soil.  After  a gloomy  winter,  having 
heard  nothing  from  Roberval,  and  the  Indians  proving 
unfriendly,  he  sailed  for  France.  At  St.  John’s,  Newfound- 
land, he  met  Roberval,  with  three  ships  and  two  hundred 
colonists  of  both  sexes.  But  disheartened  by  their  disasters 
and  sufferings,  Cartier  and  his  company  refused  to  return, 
and  continued  their  homeward  voyage. 

Roberval  wintered  at  Cape  Rouge,  but  with  the  loss  of 
over  sixty  men  through  cold  and  scurvy.  The  Indians,  too, 
were  unfriendly ; and  the  colonists,  most  of  whom  were 
convicts,  proved  so  insubordinate  that  the  Governor  had 
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to  hang  some,  and  to  scourge  or  imprison  others.  In  the 
fall  of  this  year  Cartier  was  again  sent  to  Canada  to  order 
Roberval’s  return.  He  wintered  for  the  third  time  in  the 
country,  and  finally  left  it  in  May,  1544,  conveying  with 
him  the  remains  of  the  ill-fated  colony,  and  his  name  hence- 
forth disappears  from  history.  Thus  ended  in  disastrous 
failure  all  the  early  expeditions  to  New  France. 


CHAPTER  III. 

THE  INDIAN  TRIBES. 

The  Mound-Builders — Their  superior  Arts,  Manufactures,  and  Social 
Organization— Their  probable  Origin  and  Fate— The  modern  Indians, 
probably  an  intrusive  Asiatic  race-*Their  Physical  Aspect— Their 
Agriculture,  Canoes,  Wigwams,  Dress,  and  Ornaments— Their  Wars, 
Craft,  Cruelty,  and  Stoicism— Their  Councils,  Oratory,  and  Treaties 
—Wampum  Belts— Their  Superstitions— The  Great  Spirit— Burial 
Customs— Fetichism— “ Medicine-men  Gambling— Their  Alliances 
—The  Fur  Trade,  etc.,  etc.— Tribal  Divisions— The  Algonquins— 
Hurons— Iroquois— Their  present  condition. 

The  name  Indians,  given  to  the  native  races  of  America, 
commemorates  the  illusion  of  its  discoverers  that  they  had 
reached  the  shores  of  the  Asiatic  continent.  A short 
digression  as  to  the  character,  manners,  and  tribal  divisions 
of  these  races  is  necessary  in  order  to  understand  the  long 
and  often  cruel  conflict  between  the  white  man  and  the  red 
for  the  possession  of  the  New  World. 

All  over  this  continent,  from  Lake  Superior  to  the  Gulf 
of  Mexico,  from  the  Alleghanies  to  the  Rocky  Mountains, 
are  found  the  remains  of  an  extinct  and  pre-historic  people. 
These  consist  for  the  most  part  of  earthen  mounds,  often  of 
vast  extent  and  almost  countless  numbers.  Hence  their 
unknown  creators  are  called  the  Mound-Builders.  These 
mounds  were  employed  for  burial,  for  sacrifice,  for  tem- 
ple sites,  and  for  military  observation.  There  were  also 
vast  enclosures  of  earthworks,  sometimes  miles  in  extent. 
Many  of  these  were  evidently  for  military  defence  against 
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an  intrusive  race,  and  formed  a line  of  forts  from  the 
Alleghanies  to  the  Ohio.  Others  were  for  religious  pur- 
poses, and  often,  especially  in  the  Mississippi  valley,  formed 
the  outlines  of  gigantic  animals,  probably  the  totems  or 
symbols  of  the  different  tribes,  as  the  turtle,  alligator,  eagle, 
hawk,  and  like  figures.  On  the  Atlantic  seaboard  and  in 
the  valley  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  these  mounds  are  either 
altogether  wanting  or  are  of  far  inferior  character. 

There  is  also  ample  evidence  of  the  comparatively  high 
state  of  civilization  of  the  Mound-Builders,  chiefly  remains 
of  their  art  and  manufactures,  elegant  pottery,  carved  pipes, 
woven  fabrics,  and  other  objects.  They  also  worked  the 
copper  mines  on  Lake  Superior,  raising  huge  masses  from 
considerable  depths,  and  forging  or  casting  it  into  weapons 
and  elaborate  ornaments.  These  were  the  objects  of  an 
active  commerce  extending  from  Lake  Superior  to  the  Gulf 
of  Mexico. 

Long  before  the  discovery  of  America  by  Columbus  this 
mysterious  people  had  passed  away ; for  their  mounds, 
graves,  and  quarries  are  covered  deep  by  an  alluvial  deposit 
in  which  trees,  often  of  a gigantic  size,  have  grown.  They 
seem  to  have  been  a mild  and  unwarlike  race,  probably  of 
Asiatic  origin,  subsisting  chiefly  by  agriculture ; and,  in 
Central  and  South  America  developing  the  remarkable 
civilization  of  which  such  wonderful  remains  have  been 
found  in  Mexico,  Guatemala  and  Peru.  These  gigantic 
structures  could  only  have  been  erected  by  a numerous 
people  with  a settled  social  order  and  with  considerable 
skill  in  agriculture  and  the  arts. 

They  were  probably  driven  southward  out  of  the  Missis- 
sippi valley  by  a succeeding  wave  of  Asiatic  emigration, 
the  progenitors  of  the  present  Indian  tribes.  This  intrud- 
ing race  was  of  a much  more  fierce  and  warlike  character, 
and,  continuing  its  nomad  life,  never  attained  to  a degree 
of  civilization  at  all  comparable  to  that  of  the  race  it  dis- 
possessed. 

The  Indians  of  whom  we  shall  have  to  speak  in  this  his- 
tory were  a tall  athletic  people  with  sinewy  forms,  regular 
features,  straight  black  hair,  scanty  beard,  dark  eyes,  and 
copper-coloured  skin.  They  were  capable  of  much  endur- 
ance of  cold,  hunger,  and  fatigue  ; were  haughty  and  taci- 
turn in  their  manners ; active,  cunning,  and  stealthy  in  the 
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chase  and  in  war ; but  in  camp  sluggish,  and  addicted  to 
gluttonous  feasts.  The  women  in  youth  were  of  agreeable 
form  and  feature,  but  through  severe  drudgery  soon  became 
withered  and  coarse. 

The  agriculture  of  the  native  tribes,  with  slight  exceptions, 
was  of  the  scantiest  character — a little  patch  of  Indian  corn 
or  tobacco  rudely  cultivated  near  their  summer  cabins. 
Their  chief  subsistence  was  derived  from  hunting  and  fish- 
ing, in  which  they  became  very  expert.  With  flint-headed 
arrows  and  spears,  and  stone  axes  and  knives,  they  would 
attack  and  kill  the  deer,  elk,  or  buffalo.  The  necessity  of 
following  these  objects  of  their  pursuit  to  their  often  distant 
feeding  grounds,  prevented  social  or  political  organization 
except  within  very  narrow  limits.  The  same  cause  also 
prevented  the  construction,  with  a few  exceptions,  of  any 
but  the  rudest  and  simplest  dwellings — conical  wigwams  of 
skins  or  birch  bark,  spread  over  a framework  of  poles. 
Some  of  the  more  settled  and  agricultural  communities  had, 
however,  large  lodges  for  public  assemblies  or  feasts,  and 
even  for  the  joint  accommodation  of  several  families. 
Groups  of  these  lodges  were  sometimes  surrounded  by 
palisades,  and  even  by  strong  defensive  works  with  heaps 
of  stones  to  repel  attack,  and  reservoirs  of  water  to  extin- 
guish fires  kindled  by  the  enemy. 

The  triumph  of  Indian  skill  and  ingenuity  was  the  bark 
canoe — a marvel  of  beauty,  lightness,  and  strength.  It 
was  constructed  of  birch  bark,  severed  in  large  sheets  from 
the  trees,  stretched  over  a slender  frame-work  of  ribs  bent 
into  the  desired  form,  and  well  gummed  at  the  seams  with 
pine  resin.  Kneeling  in  these  fragile  barks,  and  wielding 
a short  strong  paddle,  the  Indian  or  his  squaw  would  navi- 
gate for  hundreds  of  miles  the  inland  waters,  shooting  the 
arrowy  rapids,  and  even  boldly  launching  upon  the  stormy 
lake.  Where  rocks  or  cataracts  interrupted  the  progress, 
the  light  canoe  could  easily  be  carried  over  the  “ portage  ” 
to  the  navigable  waters  beyond. 

The  Indian  dress  consisted  of  skins  of  wild  animals,  often 
ornamented  with  shells,  porcupine  quills,  and  brilliant  pig- 
ments. In  summer  little  clothing  was  worn,  but  the  body 
was  tattooed  and  painted,  or  smeared  with  oil.  When  on  a 
war  expedition,  the  face  and  figure  were  bedaubed  with 
startling  contrasts  of  colour,  as  black,  white,  red,  yellow, 
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and  blue.  The  hair  was  often  elaborately  decorated  with 
dyed  plumes  or  crests  of  feathers.  Sometimes  the  head 
was  shaved,  all  but  the  scalp-lock  on  the  crown.  The 
women  seldom  dressed  their  hair,  and  except  in  youth  wore 
little  adornment.  Their  life  after  marriage  was  one  of 
perpetual  drudgery.  They  tilled  the  fields,  gathered  fuel, 
bore  the  burdens  on  the  march,  and  performed  all  the 
domestic  duties  in  camp. 

The  Indian  wars  were  frequent  and  fierce,  generally 
springing  out  of  hereditary  blood  feuds  between  tribes,  or 
from  the  purpose  to  avenge  real  or  fancied  insults  or 
wrongs.  After  a war-feast  and  war-dance,  in  which  the 
plumed  and  painted  “braves”  wrought  themselves  into  a 
phrensy  of  excitement,  they  set  out  on  the  war-path  against 
the  object  of  their  resentment.  Stealthily  gliding  like 
snakes  through  the  forest,  they  would  lie  in  wait,  sometimes 
lor  days,  for  an  opportunity  of  surprising  the  enemy.  With 
a wild  whoop  they  would  burst  upon  a sleeping  village  and 
involve  in  indiscriminate  massacre  every  age  and  either  sex. 
Firing  the  inflammable  huts,  and  dragging  off  their  prison- 
ers, they  would  make  a hasty  retreat  with  their  victims. 
Some  of  these  were  frequently  adopted  by  the  tribe  in  place 
of  its  fallen  warriors ; others  were  reserved  for  fiendish 
tortures  by  fire  or  knife.  One  trophy  they  never  neglected, 
if  possible,  to  secure — the  reeking  scalp-lock  of  their  enemy. 
Torn  with  dreadful  dexterity  from  the  skull,  and  dried  in 
the  smoke  of  the  hut,  it  was  worn  as  the  hideous  proof  of 
the  prowess  of  the  savage  warrior.  When  captured,  they 
were  as  stoical  as  iron  in  the  endurance  of  pain.  Amid 
agonies  of  torture,  they  calmly  sang  their  death-song,  hurl- 
ing defiance  at  the  foe. 

Their  councils  for  deliberation  were  conducted  with  great 
gravity  and  decorum.  The  speakers  often  exhibited  much 
eloquence,  wit,  vigour  of  thought,  and  lively  imagination. 
Their  oratory  abounded  in  bold  and  striking  metaphor,  and 
was  characterized  by  great  practical  shrewdness.  They 
were  without  a written  language,  but  their  treaties  were 
ratified  by  the  exchange  of  wampum  belts  of  variegated 
beads  having  definite  significations.  These  served  also  as 
memorials  of  the  transaction,  and  were  cherished  as  historic 
records,  whose  interpretation  was  the  assigned  task  of  the 
wise  men  of  the  tribe. 
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The  Indians  were  deeply  superstitious.  Some  tribes  had 
an  idea  of  a Great  Spirit  or  Manitou,  whose  dwelling-place 
was  the  sky,  where  he  had  provided  happy  hunting  grounds 
for  his  red  children  after  death.  Hence  they  were  often 
buried  with  their  weapons,  pipes,  ornaments,  and  a supply 
of  food  for  their  subsistence  on  their  journey  to  the  spirit 
world.  Others  observed  a sort  of  fetichism — the  worship  of 
stones,  plants,  waterfalls,  and  the  like ; and  in  the  thunder, 
lightning,  and  tempest,  they  recognized  the  influence  of 
good  or  evil  spirits.  The  “medicine  men,”  or  conjurers, 
cajoled  or  terrified  them  by  their  superstitious  hopes  or 
fears.  They  attached  great  importance  to  dreams  and 
omens,  and  observed  rigorous  fasts,  when  they  starved 
themselves  to  emaciation;  and  glutton  feasts,  when  they 
gorged  themselves  to  repletion.  They  were  inveterate  and 
infatuated  gamblers,  and  have  been  known  to  stake  their 
lives  upon  a cast  of  the  dice,  and  then  bend  their  heads  for 
the  stroke  of  the  victor’s  tomahawk. 

In  the  unhappy  conflicts  between  the  English  and  the 
French  for  the  possession  of  the  continent,  the  Indians  were 
the  coveted  allies  of  the  respective  combatants.  They  were 
supplied  with  knives,  guns,  and  ammunition,  and  the  atro- 
cities of  savage  were  added  to  those  of  civilized  warfare. 
The  profitable  trade  in  peltries  early  became  an  object  of 
ambition  to  the  rival  nations,  and  immense  private  fortunes 
and  public  revenue  were  derived  from  this  source.  The 
white  man’s  “fire  water”  and  the  loathsome  small-pox 
wasted  the  native  tribes.  The  progress  of  settlement  drove 
them  from  their  ancient  hunting  grounds.  A chronic  war- 
fare between  civilization  and  barbarism  raged  along  the 
frontier,  and  dreadful  scenes  of  massacre  and  reprisal 
stained  with  blood  the  annals  of  the  time. 

The  great  Algonquin  nation  occupied  the  larger  part  of 
the  Atlantic  slope,  the  valley  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  and  the 
watershed  of  the  great  lakes.  It  embraced  the  Pequods 
and  Narragansetts  of  New  England,  the  Micmacs  of  Nova 
Scotia,  the  Abenaquis  of  New  Brunswick,  the  Montagnais 
and  Ottawas  of  Quebec,  the  Ojibways  or  Chippeways  on  the 
great  lakes,  and  the  Crees  and  Sioux  of  the  far  west. 

The  Hurons  and  Iroquois  were  allied  races,  though  for 
ages  the  most  deadly  enemies.  They  were  more  addicted 
to  agriculture  than  the  Algonquins,  and  dwelt  in  better 
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houses,  but  they  were  equally  fierce  and  implacable.  The 
Hurons  chiefly  occupied  the  country  between  Lakes  Erie, 
Ontario  and  Huron,  and  the  northern  bank  of  the  St.  Law- 
rence. Their  principal  settlement,  till  well  nigh  exter- 
minated by  the  Iroquois,  was  between  Lake  Simcoe  and  the 
Georgian  Bay. 

The  Iroquois  or  Five  Nations  occupied  northern  New 
York,  from  the  Mohawk  River  to  the  Genesee.  The 
confederacy  embraced  the  Mohawks,  Oneidas,  Onondagas, 
Cayugas,  and  Senecas,  and  was  afterwards  joined  by  the 
Tuscaroras  from  South  Carolina.  They  were  the  most  cruel 
and  blood-thirsty  of  all  the  savage  tribes — skilful  in  war, 
cunning  in  policy,  and  ruthless  in  slaughter.  They  were 
chiefly  the  allies  of  the  British,  and  proved  a thorn  in  the 
side  of  the  French  for  a hundred  and  fifty  years. 

After  the  British  conquest  of  Canada,  the  Indians  were 
gathered  into  reserves  under  military  superintendents  at 
Grand  River,  Rice  Lake,  River  Thames,  Manitoulin  and 
Walpole  Islands,  and  elsewhere;  and  were  supplied  with 
annual  presents  of  knives,  guns,  ammunition,  blankets, 
trinkets,  grain,  implements  and  the  like.  Special  efforts 
have  been  made  with  marked  success  for  their  education  in 
religion,  agricultural  industry,  and  secular  learning. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

CHAMPLAIN’S  ADMINISTRATION. 

Early  Colonization.  Frobisher  explores  the  Arctic  Seas— 1576.  Magellan 
—Drake— Sir  Humphrey  Gilbert— Raleigh’s  unsuccessful  Colony  at 
Roanoke— 1585.  Chauvin  plants  a trading  post  at  Tadousac— 1600. 
Champlain’s  first  voyage  to  Canada— 1603.  Poutrincourt  founds 
Port  Royal— 1605.  Champlain  pounds  Quebec— 1608.  Discovers 
Lakes  Huron,  Simcoe,  and  Ontario— 1613.  The  Company  op  the 
Hundred  Associates  organized— 1627-  Kirk’s  Conquest  op 
Quebec— 1629.  Quebec  Restored  by  the  Treaty  op  St.  Ger- 
main-en-Laye— 1632.  Death  of  Champlain— 1635. 

For  fifty  years  after  the  failure  of  Roberval  there  was  no 
further  attempt  to  colonize  Canada.  France,  engaged  in 
her  prolonged  struggle  with  Spain  and  Austria,  and  con- 
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vulsed  by  the  civil  wars  of  religion,  had  neither  men  nor 
means  to  spare  for  foreign  settlement. 

The  hope  of  finding  a north-west  passage  to  the  Indies 
continued  to  be  a strong  incentive  to  North  American  ex- 
ploration. In  1576,  Martin  Frobisher,  an  English  mariner, 
in  a vessel  of  only  five  and  twenty  tons,  reached  the  straits 
still  known  by  his  name,  and  took  possession  of  the  adjacent 
country  in  the  name  of  Queen  Elizabeth. 

A Portuguese  sailor  was  the  first  to  circumnavigate  the 
1521  ^°^e’  and  has  left  his  name  stamped  forever  upon  the 
geography  of  the  earth,  and  emblazoned  in  the  con- 
stellations of  the  skies.  * The  gallant  Drake,  an  English- 
ing man,  explored  the  western  coast  of  America  as  far 
north  as  Oregon,  and  followed  in  Magellan’s  wake 
around  the  world. 

In  1583,  Sir  Humphrey  Gilbert,  step-brother  of  Sir 
Walter  Raleigh,  reasserted  England’s  claim,  by  right  of 
discovery,  to  Newfoundland,  by  taking  possession  of  the 
island,  with  feudal  ceremony,  in  the  name  of  the  virgin 
Queen.  On  its  return,  the  little  fleet  was  shattered  by  a 
tempest.  The  pious  admiral,  in  the  tiny  pinnace  Squirrel , 
of  only  ten  tons  burden,  foundered  in  mid-ocean.  As  he 
sat  in  the  stern  of  the  doomed  vessel,  with  his  Bible  in  his 
hand,  he  called  aloud  to  the  crew  of  his  consort,  “ Fear  not, 
shipmates  ; heaven  is  as  near  by  sea  as  by  land.” 

Undeterred  by  the  fate  of  his  gallant  kinsman,  Sir 
Walter  Raleigh  sent  out  an  expedition  which  planted  the 
first  English  colony  in  America,  on  Roanoke  Island,  off  the 
coast  of  North  Carolina ; but  disaster,  imprudence,  and  con- 
flicts with  the  natives,  soon  led  to  its  abandonment. 

We  now  return  to  the  narrative  of  early  French  coloni- 
zation. In  the  year  1599,  Chauvin,  a naval  officer,  obtained 
a monopoly  of  the  fur  trade,  on  condition  of  settling  five 
hundred  colonists  in  Canada.  With  the  aid  of  Pontgrave, 
a merchant  of  St.  Malo,  he  built  a trading  post  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Saguenay,  and  established  a lucrative  traffic 
in  furs.  In  1603,  Champlain,  a naval  officer  in  the  service 
of  the  company,  and  the  future  founder  of  Quebec,  ascended 
the  St.  Lawrence  as  far  as  Hochelaga,  but  saw  no  trace  of 
the  Indian  town  existing  there  sixty  years  before.  Chauvin 

* Magellan’s  Straits  and  the  Magellanic  Clouds. 
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dying  this  year,  Des  Monts,  a Huguenot  noble,  obtained 
the  much-coveted  trading  monopoly.  Acadia  was  selected 
for  colonization,  on  account  of  the  supposed  mildness  of  its 
climate,  ease  of  access,  and  abundance  of  furs.  A settle- 
ment was  made,  in  1605,  at  Port  Royal,  a grant  of  which 
was  given  to  Poutrincourt,  who  was  appointed  Governor.* 
After  three  years  of  busy  industry,  the  colony  was  aban- 
doned on  account  of  the  seizure  of  its  store  of  peltries  by 
the  Dutch,  and  the  revocation  of  its  charter.  In  1610  it 
was  replanted;  but  was,  in  1613,  utterly  destroyed  by  an 
armed  expedition  from  Virginia,  under  Captain  Argali,  f 
Des  Monts  meanwhile  abandoned  Acadia  for  Canada. 
In  1608,  Champlain,  as  his  lieutenant,  sailed  with  two 
vessels  for  the  St.  Lawrence.  On  the  3rd  of  July  he 
reached  Quebec,  and,  beneath  the  tall  cliff  of  Cape  Diamond, 
laid  the  foundations  of  one  of  the  most  famous  cities  of  the 
New  World.  | The  colonists  were  soon  comfortably  housed, 
but  before  winter  was  over  many  of  them  had  died  of 
scurvy.  The  severe  discipline  observed  by  the  Governor 
provoked  a conspiracy  for  his  murder.  It  was  discovered ; 
the  ringleader  was  hanged,  and  his  fellow-conspirators  were 
shipped  in  chains  to  France.  Champlain,  in  the  spring, 
yielded  to  the  solicitations  of  the  friendly  Algonquins  to 
join  in  an  attack  upon  their  hereditary  foes,  the  Iroquois. 
With  his  savage  allies,  Champlain  advanced  up  the  river 
Richelieu  and  the  beautiful  lake  which  now  bears  his  name. 
The  strange  appearance  of  the  armed  Europeans,  only  three 
in  number,  and  the  novel  terror  of  the  death-dealing  fire- 
arms, soon  put  the  enemy  to  flight.  This  was  an  unfortun- 
ate expedition,  as  the  Iroquois  became,  for  one  hundred  and 
fifty  years,  the  implacable  foes  of  the  French,  and  terribly 
avenged,  by  many  a murder  and  ambuscade,  the  death  of 
every  Indian  slain  in  this  battle. 

* The  dates  of  the  earliest  settlements  are  as  follows : — St.  Augustine,  1565 ; Port 
Royal,  1605;  Jamestown,  1607;  Quebec,  1608;  Albany,  1615;  Plymouth,  1620;  New 
York,  1623;  Boston,  1630;  Montreal,  1642;  Frontenac  (Kingston),  1672;  Phila- 
delphia, 1683;  Detroit,  1702;  New  Orleans,  1718;  Halifax,  1749;  St.  John,  1783; 
Toronto,  1795. 

t In  1609,  Henry  Hudson,  an  English  navigator,  sailed  up  the  river  to  which  he 
gave  his  name,  as  far  as  Troy,  and  the  following  year  explored  Hudson’s  Bay. 
With  his  son  and  seven  others  he  was  turned  adrift  by  a mutinous  crew,  and  never 
heard  of  again.  The  noble  bay  which  became  his  grave  perpetuates  his  memory. 

t The  name  Quebec,  Champlain  positively  asserts,  was  the  Indian  designation  of 
the  narrows  of  the  St.  Lawrence  at  this  point,  the  word  signifying  a strait.  Canada 
is  the  Indian  word  for  a collection  of  huts,  and  enters  into  the  composition  of 
several  native  names. 
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After  the  death,  in  this  year,  of  Henry  IV.,  the  patron 
of  Des  Monts,  the  latter  was  obliged  to  admit  private  ad- 
venturers to  share  the  profits  of  the  fur  trade,  on  condition 
of  their  promoting  his  schemes  of  colonization.  The  powerful 
Prince  of  Conde,  Admiral  Montmorency,  arid  the  Duke  of 
Ventadour,  became  successively  Viceroys  of  Canada ; but 
the  valour,  and  fidelity,  and  zeal  of  Champlain  commanded 
the  confidence  of  them  all.  With  the  prescience  of  a 
founder  of  empire,  he  selected  the  Island  of  Montreal 
as  the  site  of  a fort  protecting  the  fur  trade  and 
commanding  the  two  great  water-ways  of  the  country,  the 
St.  Lawrence  and  the  Ottawa. 

In  order  to  verify  the  story  of  the  existence  of  a great 
northern  sea,  which  would  probably  give  access  to  China 
and  India,  Champlain,  with  a few  companions,  ascended  the 
rapid  Ottawa,  as  far  as  the  Isle  of  Allumettes.  When  even 
the  Indians  refused  to  escort  him  further  on  his  perilous 
way,  he  returned,  disappointed  but  undaunted,  to  Quebec, 
and  thence  to  France,  to  urge  the  fortunes  of  the  colony. 

With  a desire  for  gain,  and  for  extending  the  dominions 
of  France  in  the  New  World,  was  blended  also  a zeal  for 
the  conversion  of  the  savages  to  the  Catholic  faith.  On 
Champlain’s  return  to  Canada,  in  161 5,  he  brought  with  the 
new  company  of  colonists  four  Recollet  friars,  the  first  of  a 
brave  band  of  missionaries  who  toiled  amid  the  wilderness 
to  win  the  wandering  pagans  to  the  doctrines  of  the  cross. 

J oining  a party  of  Algonquin  and  Huron  Indians  about  to 
wage  war  against  the  Iroquois,  he  proceeded  up  the  Ottawa 
and  over  almost  countless  portages,  and  reached,  by  way  of 
Lake  Nipissing  and  French  River,  Lake  Huron,  to  which  he 
gave  the  name  Mer  Douce — the  Fresh  Water  Sea.  Coasting 
down  its  rugged  eastern  shore,  and  threading  a forest  trail, 
Champlain  and  his  companions  reached  at  length  a place  of 
rendezvous,  on  the  narrows  of  Lake  Couchiching,  near  where 
the  village  of  Orillia  now  stands. 

Here  a war  party  of  two  thousand  plumed  and  painted 
Indian  braves  was  assembled.  Sailing,  with  several  hun- 
dred canoes,  through  Lake  Simcoe,  and  traversing  the  pic- 
turesque Balsam,  Sturgeon,  Pigeon,  and  Rice  Lakes,  with 
their  intervening  portages,  they  glided  down  the  devious 
windings  of  the  Otonabee  and  Trent  Rivers,  and  reached 
the  beautiful  Bay  of  Quinte,  now  adorned  with  smiling 
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villages  and  cheerful  farms.  The  Huron  fleet  then  entered 
Lake  Ontario,  to  which  Champlain  gave  the  name — which 
it  long  retained — of  Lac  St.  Louis.  Boldly  crossing  the 
lake,  they  reached  the  country  of  the  Iroquois,  and  pressed 
onward  some  thirty  leagues  to  the  Seneca  towns  near  Lake 
Canandaigua.  The  tumultuous  onset  of  the  Hurons  was 
ineffective.  They  were  soon  thrown  into  disorder,  in  spite 
of  the  efforts  of  Champlain,  who  was  himself  seriously 
wounded  by  the  arrows  of  the  savages,  and  were  compelled 
to  retreat. 

Champlain  had  been  promised  an  escort  down  the  St. 
Lawrence  to  Quebec,  but,  daunted  by  their  defeat,  the 
Hurons  refused  to  keep  their  engagement.  He  was  there- 
fore, although  severely  wounded,  compelled  to  return  with 
his  savage  allies.  After  long  delays,  he  traversed  on  snow- 
shoes  the  wintry  forest,  beneath  a crushing  load,  through 
what  are  now  the  counties  of  Hastings,  Peterborough,  and 
Victoria,  and  on  Christmas  eve  reached  Lake  Couchiching. 
He  remained  four  months  with  his  savage  hosts,  sharing  in 
their  councils,  their  feasts,  and  their  hunts,  and  hearing 
strange  tales  of  the  vast  lakes  and  rivers  of  the  far  west. 
His  arrival  at  Quebec,  after  a year’s  absence,  was 
greeted  almost  as  a resurrection  from  the  dead. 

In  the  fall  he  returned  to  France,  only  to  find  his  patron, 
Conde,  disgraced  and  imprisoned.  Admiral  de  Montmor- 
ency, in  1620,  purchased  the  vice-royalty,  and  the  same  year 
Champlain  brought  out  his  youthful  wife,  who  was  received 
by  the  Indians  with  reverential  homage,  as  if  a being  of 
superior  race.  The  impolicy  of  Champlain’s  Indian  wars 
was  soon  manifested  by  the  first  of  those  Iroquois  attacks 
which  so  often  afterwards  harassed  the  colony.  Quebec 
was  as  yet  surrounded  only  by  wooden  walls.  To  strengthen 
its  defences,  the  energetic  Governor  built  a stone  fort  in 
the  lower  town,  and  on  the  magnificent  heights  overlooking 
the  broad  St.  Lawrence,  one  of  the  noblest  sites  in  the 
world,  he  began  the  erection  of  the  Castle  of  St.  Louis,  the 
residence  of  successive  Governors  of  Canada  down  to  1834, 
when  it  was  destroyed  by  fire. 

In  consequence  of  disputes  in  the  Trading  Company  of 
1621  ^ew  France,  its  charter  was  suspended  and  its  privi- 
leges transferred  to  the  Sieurs  De  Caen,  uncle  and 
nephew,  zealous  Huguenots.  Many  resident  traders  left 
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the  country  in  disgust,  so  that  the  population  was  reduced 
to  forty-eight  persons. 

Montmorency  soon  surrendered  his  vice-royalty  to 
the  Duke  de  Yentadour,  a nobleman  who,  wearied  of 
the  follies  of  the  court,  had  entered  a monastic  order,  and 
was  full  of  zeal  for  the  extension  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
faith  in  the  New  World.  Amid  the  religious  and  com- 
mercial rivalries  by  which  it  was  distracted,  the  infant 
colony  languished.  The  Iroquois  became  more  bold  in  their 
attacks,  and  even  cruelly  tortured  a French  prisoner.  The 
De  C&ens  furnished  inadequate  supplies  of  food,  clothing, 
and  ammunition,  so  that  at  times  the  colony  was  reduced 
to  great  extremities.  Everything  withered  under  their 
monopoly. 

1627  Cardinal  Richelieu,  one  of  the  greatest  statesmen 
who  ever  swayed  the  destinies  of  France,  was  now  in 
power.  He  straightway  annulled  the  charter  of  the  De 
Caens,  and  organized  the  Company  of  the  Hundred  Associ- 
ates, with  the  absolute  sovereignty  of  the  whole  of  New 
France,  and  with  the  complete  monopoly  of  trade.  It  was 
required  to  settle  four  thousand  Catholic  colonists  within 
fifteen  years,  and  to  maintain  and  permanently  endow  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church  in  New  France ; and  all  Huguenots 
were  banished  from  the  country. 

But  a new  misfortune  befel  the  colony.  Charles  I.,  King 
of  England,  had  made  an  ineffectual  attempt  to  relieve  the 
Huguenots,  besieged  in  Rochelle,  and  had  declared  war 
against  France.  The  conquest  of  Canada  was  decreed,  and 
the  task  was  assigned  to  Sir  David  Kirk,  a Huguenot 
refugee.  In  the  summer  of  1628  he  reached  the  St.  Law- 
rence, and  sent  a summons  to  Champlain  to  surrender.  The 
Governor  ostentatiously  feasted  the  messengers,  although 
the  town  of  Quebec  was  on  an  allowance  of  only  seven 
ounces  of  bread  per  day,  and  returned  a gallant  defiance  to 
Kirk.  The  latter  cruised  in  the  Gulf,  and  captured  the 
transports  laden  with  the  winter’s  provisions  for  the  colony. 
The  sufferings  of  the  French  were  intense.  With  the  early 
I629  spring  the  famishing  population  burrowed  in  the 
forests  for  edible  roots.  But  the  heroic  spirit  of 
Champlain  sustained  their  courage.  Still  the  expected  pro- 
vision ships  from  France  came  not.  At  length,  toward 
the  end  of  J uly,  hungry  eyes  discovered  from  the  Castle  of 
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St.  Louis  three  vessels  rounding  the  headland  of  Point  Levi. 
But  they  were  English  ships  of  war,  and  the  little  garrison 
of  sixteen  famine-wasted  men  were  compelled  to  surrender. 

As  peace  had  been  declared  before  the  surrender  of 
Quebec,  the  French  demanded  its  restoration.  By  the 
treaty  of  St.  Germain-en-Laye,  the  whole  of  Canada,  Cape 
Breton  and  Acadia,  was  restored  to  the  French,  and  the 
red  cross  banner  of  England,  after  waving  for  three  years 
from  the  Castle  of  St.  Louis,  gave  place  to  the  lilied  flag  of 
France. 

1633  ^°^ow^nS  year  Champlain  returned  to  the  colony 

as  Governor,  with  two  hundred  emigrants  and  soldiers. 
He  established  forts  at  Three  Bivers,  and  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Richelieu,*  to  protect  the  fur  trade  and  check  the  in- 
roads of  the  Iroquois,  and  greatly  promoted  the  prosperity 
of  the  colony.  But  the  labours  of  his  busy  life  were  draw- 
ing to  a close.  In  October,  1635,  he  was  smitten  with  his 
mortal  illness.  On  Christmas  day  the  brave  soul  passed 
away,  and  the  body  of  the  honoured  founder  of  Quebec  was 
buried  beneath  the  lofty  cliff  which  overlooks  the  scene  of 
his  patriotic  toil.  For  thirty  years  he  laboured  without  stint 
and  against  almost  insuperable  difficulties  for  the  struggling 
colony.  A score  of  times  he  crossed  the  Atlantic  in  the 
tardy,  incommodious,  and  often  scurvy-smitten  vessels  of 
the  period,  in  order  to  advance  its  interests.  His  name  is 
embalmed  in  the  history  of  his  adopted  country,  and  still 
lives  in  the  memory  of  a grateful  people,  and  in  the  desig- 
nation of  the  beautiful  lake  on  which  he,  first  of  white  men, 
sailed.  His  account  of  his  voyage  and  his  history  of  Hew 
France  bear  witness  to  his  literary  skill  and  powers  of 
observation ; and  his  summary  of  Christian  doctrine,  written 
for  the  native  tribes,  is  a touching  monument  of  his  piety. 


* This  ancient  highway,  by  which  the  bark  fleets  of  these  enemies  of  New  France 
invaded  the  colony,  was  long  known  as  the  River  of  the  Iroquois. . 
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CHAPTER  V. 

THE  HUNDRED  ASSOCIATES. 

English  Colonization— Jamestown  Founded— 1607.  The  New  England 
Colonies— Montmagny,  Governor  of  Canada— 1637.  Founding  of 
Vidle  Marie  (Montreal)— 1642.  Huron  Missions— Their  Destruc- 
tion by  the  Iroquois— 1648-49.  The  Abbe  Laval,  first  Yicar  Apos- 
tolic—1659.  Dulac  des  Ormeaux,  the  Leonidas  of  Canada— 1660. 
Charter  of  the  Hundred  Associates  Annulled— 1663.  Earthquakes. 

In  order  to  understand  the  prolonged  conflict  between 
France  and  Great  Britain  for  the  possession  of  the  North 
American  continent,  it  will  be  necessary  to  trace  briefly  the 
progress  of  English  colonization.  It  was  not  till  the  year 
1607,  one  hundred  and  ten  years  after  the  discovery  of 
America  by  Cabot,  that  a permanent  English  settlement 
was  made  in  the  New  World.  It  consisted  of  one  hundred 
and  five  emigrants — of  whom  forty-eight  were  “gentlemen,” 
and  only  twelve  labourers  and  four  carpenters — sent  out  by 
a company  of  London  merchants,  incorporated  under  royal 
charter.  They  entered  the  magnificent  Chesapeake  Bay, 
and  began  their  settlement  at  Jamestown,  on  the  James 
River.  Indolence,  strife,  and  jealousy  plunged  the  colony 
into  anarchy  and  despair.  Before  autumn  half  of  its  num- 
ber had  died,  and  the  rest  were  enfeebled  with  hunger  and 
disease.  They  were  only  saved  from  destruction  by  the 
energy  and  ability  of  Captain  John  Smith,  the  romantic 
story  of  whose  rescue  from  death  by  Pocahontas  is  one  of 
the  most  pleasing  legends  of  early  colonization.  Successive 
reinforcements,  chiefly  of  broken-down  gentlemen,  bankrupt 
tradesmen,  and  idle  and  dissolute  fugitives  from  justice, 
increased  the  number  in  three  years  to  four  hundred  and 
ninety  persons,  when  John  Smith,  injured  by  an  explosion 
of  gunpowder,  was  compelled  to  return  to  England.  In  six 
months  vice  and  famine  had  reduced  the  colony  to  sixty 
persons,  who  prepared  to  abandon  the  country.  Lord  Dela- 
ware opportunely  arrived  with  supplies;  but  in  twelve  years, 
after  the  expenditure  of  $400,000,  it  numbered  only  six 
hundred  persons.  At  length,  reinforced  by  a superior  class 
of  immigrants,  its  population  rapidly  increased,  till,  in  1648, 
it  numbered  twenty  thousand  souls. 
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In  1632,  Lord  Baltimore,  a Homan  Catholic  nobleman, 
received  a grant  of  the  territory  which,  in  honour  of  Hen- 
rietta Maria,  wife  of  Charles  I.,  he  called  Maryland.  This 
he  held  by  feudal  tenure,  paying  only  a yearly  rent  of  two 
Indian  arrows,  and  a fifth  of  all  the  gold  and  silver  found. 
Catholics  and  Protestants  alike  enjoyed  religious  toleration, 
and  by  1660  its  population  had  increased  to  ten  thousand 
souls. 

The  New  England  colonies  were  the  offspring  of  religious 
impulse.  A company  of  English  Puritans,  sojourning  in 
Holland  for  conscience’  sake,  embarked  in  the  Mayflower , of 
immortal  memory,  and  on  Christmas  day,  1620,  landed  on 
Plymouth  Bock.  Before  spring,  half  the  number  had  died, 
and  for  several  years  sickness  and  famine  menaced  the  very 
existence  of  the  colony.  Further  settlements  were  made  at 
Salem  and  Boston ; the  new  colonies  of  Bhode  Island  and 
Connecticut  were  planted ; and  after  many  years  of  priva- 
tion, suffering,  sickness,  and  Indian  massacres,  the  popula- 
tion of  New  England,  continually  reinforced  by  fresh  immi- 
gration, reached,  in  1675,  fifty-five  thousand.* 

1637  We  return  to  follow  more  minutely  the  varying 
fortunes  of  New  France.  M.  de  Montmagny,f  the 
successor  of  Champlain,  arrived  in  Canada  in  1637.  The 
Company  of  the  Hundred  Associates,  from  which  so  much 
had  been  expected,  did  little  but  send  a few  vessels  annu- 
ally to  traffic  with  the  natives.  Instead  of  transporting 
four  thousand  colonists  in  fifteen  years,  in  the  thirty-five 
years  of  its  existence  it  did  not  send  out  one  thousand.  At 
Champlain’s  death,  there  were  only  two  hundred  and  fifty 
Europeans  in  the  colony.  In  five  years  more,  scarce  a hun- 
dred were  added.  In  1648,  the  European  population  was 
only  eight  hundred,  and  in  1663,  when  the  company’s 
charter  was  annulled,  it  was  less  than  two  thousand,  most 
of  whom  had  come  out  without  its  aid.  So  slowly,  as  com- 


*As  early  as  1615,  the  Dutch  had  a trading  post  at  Albany.  In  1623,  they 
founded  New  Amsterdam,  now  New  York.  In  1638,  the  Swedes  colonized  Dela- 
ware, but  were  compelled  to  cede  their  territory  to  the  Dutch  in  1655.  The  Dutch, 
in  turn,  were  obliged,  in  1664,  to  yield  their  possessions  to  the  English,  now  su- 
preme from  Acadia  to  Florida,  which  last,  in  1764,  the  Spaniards  ceded  in  exchange 
for  Havana  and  Louisiana. 

t From  this  Governor  is  derived  the  name  Onontio,  applied  by  the  Indians  to  all 
his  successors.  It  is  the  translation  into  their  language  of  his  name,  and  signifies 
“ Great  Mountain.” 
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pared  with  that  of  Virginia  and  New  England,  did  the 
population  of  New  France  increase. 

Many  persons  devoted  to  religion,  both  priests  and  nuns, 
eager  to  engage  in  missionary  toil  among  the  savages, 
came  to  Canada.  One  of  the  most  remarkable  of  these  was 
Madame  de  la  Peltrie,  a lady  of  wealth  and  noble  birth, 
who,  left  a widow  at  the  age  of  twenty-two,  became  the 
foundress  of  the  Ursuline  Convent  at  Quebec  for  the  in- 
struction of  French  and  Indian  girls.  With  her  came  Marie 
Guyart,  better  known  by  her  conventual  name  of  Marie 
de  l’lncamation,  who  had  also  been  left  a widow  at  the  age 
of  twenty.  They  arrived  at  Quebec  in  1639.  As  they 
landed  from  their  floating  prisons  they  kissed  the  soil  that 
was  to  be  the  scene  of  their  labours,  and  were  received  with 
enthusiasm  by  the  inhabitants,  and  with  firing  of  cannon, 
and  the  best  military  parade  of  the  little  garrison.  For 
over  thirty  years  these  devoted  women  laboured  for  the 
instruction  of  the  Indian  neophytes. 

In  the  year  1640,  the  Company  of  the  Hundred  Asso- 
ciates ceded  the  Island  of  Montreal  to  a new  company,  which 
selected  M.  de  Maisonneuve,  a young  and  gallant  military 
officer,  as  its  representative.  In  the  spring  of  1642,  the 
little  fleet,  bearing  the  founders  of  the  new  town  and  about 
forty  soldiers  and  settlers,  glided  up  the  river.  As  they 
landed,  a hymn  of  thanksgiving  was  sung,  an  altar  was 
erected,  and  in  that  magnificent  amphitheatre  of  nature, 
Pere  Vimont  celebrated  mass,  and  invoked  the  blessing  of 
Heaven  on  the  new  colonists.  Thus  were  laid  the  founda- 
tions of  the  Ville  Marie  de  Montreal,  the  future  commercial 
metropolis  of  Canada. 

That  remarkable  religious  order,  which  in  the  sixteenth 
and  seventeenth  centuries  belted  the  globe  with  its  missions, 
gained  some  of  its  most  striking  triumphs  and  exhibited  its 
most  heroic  spirit  in  the  wilderness  of  Canada.*  The  Jesuit 
missionaries  were  the  pioneers  of  civilization  in  the  New 
World.  As  early  as  1626,  Jean  de  Brebeuf,  the  apostle  of 
the  Hurons,  visited  the  savage  tribes,  and  planted  the  cross 
and  chanted  the  mass  at  Sault  Ste.  Marie,  on  the  shores  of 


* For  forty  years,  from  1632  to  1672,  the  Jesuit  Fathers  sent  home  annual 
“Relations”  of  the  progress  of  the  missions  and  of  affairs  in  the  colony.  These 
were  collected  and  published  in  three  large  8vo  volumes  by  the  Canadian  Govern- 
ment in  1858.  They  are  a perfect  mine  of  information  on  early  Canadian  history. 
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the  Mer  Douce.  Soon  other  missionaries  followed,*  and 
toiled  among  the  Hurons,  in  the  country  between  Lake 
Simcoe  and  the  Georgian  Bay.  Footsore  and  weary,  gnawed 
by  hunger,  and  chilled  by  piercing  cold,  they  traversed  the 
wintry  woods  from  plague-smitten  town  to  town,  to  minister 
their  healing  simples  to  the  victims  of  the  loathsome  small- 
pox, to  baptize,  if  possible,  a dying  child,  and  to  tell  the 
painted  savages  in  their  reeking  wigwams  of  the  love  of 
Mary  and  her  Divine  Son. 

At  length,  over  a score  of  mission  stations  were  estab- 
lished, the  chief  of  which  was  at  Ste.  Marie,  near  the  present 
town  of  Penetanguishene.  Here  was  erected  a stone  fort, 
whose  ruins  may  still  be  traced,  with  a church  and  mission 
house.  In  1648,  a storm  of  heathen  rage  burst  upon  the 
Christian  missions.  A war  party  of  the  blood-thirsty  Iro- 
quois fell  upon  the  village  of  St.  J oseph,  near  the  present 
town  of  Barrie,  on  the  morning  of  July  4th.  Pere  Daniel 
had  just  finished  the  celebration  of  mass  when  the  dread 
warwhoop  was  heard.  “ Fly,  my  brethren,”  he  cried,  “ I 
will  die  here;”  and  he  fell  like  a hero  at  his  post,  with  the 
name  of  Jesus  on  his  lips. 

Early  next  spring,  a thousand  Iroquois  warriors  attacked 
the  Huron  villages.  At  St.  Louis,  not  far  from  Orillia,  Peres 
Brebeuf  and  Lalemant  were  seized,  and,  after  cruel  tortures, 
borne  with  martyr  patience,  they  were  burned  at  the  stake,  f 
The  mission  was  wrecked.  The  missionary  Fathers  set  fire  to 
Ste.  Marie,  and  saw  consumed  in  an  hour  the  labours  of 
years.  On  an  island  not  far  from  the  mainland,  they  built 
a new  mission  fortress,  the  remains  of  which  may  still  be 
seen.  Here,  by  winter,  were  assembled  six  or  eight  thousand 
wretched  Hurons,  dependent  on  the  charity  of  the  mission. 
Before  spring,  harassed  by  attacks  of  the  Iroquois,  wasted 
by  pestilence,  and  famished  on  the  scanty  allowance  of 
acorns  (boiled  with  ashes  to  take  away  their  bitter  taste), 
which  was  their  only  food,  half  of  the  number  had  died. 


* The  fate  of  one  of  these,  P6re  Jogues,  is  of  tragic  interest.  In  1642,  he  was 
carried  captive  to  the  Seneca  towns  and  most  inhumanly  treated.  He  escaped  to 
Albany,  and  thence  to  France.  Undaunted  by  the  danger,  he  returned  to  the 
scene  of  his  sufferings,  to  establish  the  “ Mission  of  the  Martyrs,”  as  it  was  pro- 
phetically named,  and  was  there  barbarously  murdered. 

f The  skull  and  other  relics  of  Brebeuf  are  preserved  at  the  Hotel  Dieu,  at  Quebec. 
No  less  than  nine  of  the  Jesuit  Fathers  and  lay  labourers  died  as  martyrs  in  these 
cruel  Indian  wars. 
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There  was  nothing  but  despair  on  every  side.  More  than 
ten  thousand  Hurons  had  already  perished. 

The  missionaries,  “after  forty  consecutive  hours  of  prayer 
to  God,”  resolved,  not  without  many  tears,  to  abandon  the 
country  endeared  by  their  toils  and  consecrated  with  the 
blood  of  their  brethren.  They  were  accompanied  in  their 
retreat,  by  way  of  Lake  Nipissing  and  the  Ottawa,  by  three 
hundred  Christian  Hurons — sad  relics  of  a nation  once  so 
numerous.  The  little  band  of  fugitives  sought  refuge  on  the 
Island  of  Orleans,  near  Quebec,  and  afterward  on  the  main- 
land. But  even  here  they  were  pursued  by  the  undying 
hate  of  the  Iroquois,  who  again  and  again  attacked  the 
mission  beneath  the  very  guns  of  the  fort.  The  remaining 
Hurons  were  dispersed  in  scattered  bands  over  the  bleak 
northern  wastes  from  the  Saguenay  to  the  Mississippi,  and 
soon  disappeared  as  a distinct  tribe.  No  trace  now  remains 
of  the  Jesuit  missions  save  the  blackened  embers  of  the 
Christian  villages,  buried  beneath  the  forest  growth  of  over 
two  centuries,  which  are  sometimes  upturned  by  the  settler’s 
plough;  and  a few  families,  the  remnant  of  the  once  power- 
ful Huron  nation,  still  lingering  at  Lorette,  near  Quebec. 

The  incursions  of  the  Iroquois  on  the  St.  Lawrence  settle- 
ments now  increased  in  frequency  and  audacity.  From 
1650  to  1660  a perfect  reign  of  terror  prevailed.  Not  a 
year,  and  scarce  a month,  passed  without  an  attack.  The 
Iroquois  swarmed  in  the  forests  and  on  the  rivers.  They 
lay  in  wait,  at  times  for  weeks,  near  the  forts,  thirsting  for 
French  or  Huron  blood.  They  entered  the  settlements,  and 
killed  and  scalped  the  inhabitants  on  their  own  thresholds. 
Every  man  carried' his  life  in  his  hand.  The  peasants  could 
not  work  in  the  fields  unless  strongly  armed  and  in  a 
numerous  body.  Yille  Marie  lost  in  one  month  by  these 
incursions  over  a hundred  men,  two-thirds  of  whom  were 
French,  the  rest  Algonquins. 

In  1660,  the  Iroquois  menaced  with  a fatal  blow  the  very 
existence  of  the  colony.  Twelve  hundred  plumed  and 
painted  warriors  were  on  the  way  to  attack  successively  the 
three  military  posts  of  Montreal,  Three  Rivers,  and  Quebec. 
Behind  their  loopholed  palisades  the  trembling  inhabitants 
gathered,  their  hearts  failing  them  for  fear.  The  colony 
was  saved  from  extermination  by  an  act  of  valour  and 
devotion  as  heroic  as  any  recorded  on  the  page  of  history. 
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Dulac  des  Ormeaux,  a youth  of  twenty-five,  with  sixteen 
others,  youthful  like  himself — all  of  Montreal — resolved  to 
save  their  country,  though  they  perished  in  the  act.  They 
made  their  wills,  confessed,  received  the  sacrament,  and 
bade  a solemn  farewell  to  their  friends,  like  men  about  to 
march  to  death.  And  so  they  were.  Not  one  returned 
alive.  They  took  their  stand  at  the  Long  Sault,  near 
Carillon,  on  the  Ottawa.  Soon  the  savage  host  appeared. 
For  five  long  days  and  nights  they  swarmed  around  the  frail 
redoubt  erected  by  the  French,  repulsed  again  and  again  by 
its  brave  defenders,  who,  though  worn  by  hunger,  thirst,  and 
want  of  sleep,  fought,  and  prayed,  and  watched  in  turns. 
Iroquois  reinforcements  arrived  ; and  for  three  days  longer 
seven  hundred  ferocious  savages  beleaguered  the  crumbling 
redoubt,  and  only  with  the  death  of  the  last  Frenchman  was 
the  dear-bought  victory  won.  But  the  colony  was  saved. 
The  pass  of  the  Long  Sault  was  the  Thermopylae  of  Canada. 

We  return  to  trace  briefly  the  political  administration  of 
New  France  during  this  period.  In  1647,  Montmagny  was 
recalled,  and  M.  D’Ailleboust  was  appointed  his  successor. 
In  1651,  D’Ailleboust  was  succeeded  by  M.  de  Lauson,  a 
leading  member  of  the  Hundred  Associates.  In  1658, 
De  Lauson  quitted  his  post  in  disgust,  and  was  succeeded 
in  office  by  the  Viscount  D’Argenson. 

In  1659,  the  Abb6  Laval,  a member  of  the  princely  house 
of  Montmorency,  who  afterwards  (in  1670)  became  the  first 
bishop  of  the  colony,  arrived  in  Canada  as  Vicar  Apostolic. 
He  was  a man  of  intense  zeal  and  devotion  to  the  interests 
of  his  order.  For  thirty  years  he  swayed  the  religious 
destiny  of  the  colony.  His  memory  is  greatly  revered  by 
his  countrymen,  and  the  noble  collegiate  pile  which  crowns 
the  heights  of  Quebec  perpetuates  his  name.  Acrimonious 
disputes  soon  arose  between  the  Bishop  and  successive 
Governors  on  matters  of  precedence  and  other  expressions 
of  ecclesiastical  dignity. 

In  1661,  D’Argenson  was  succeeded  by  the  Baron 
D’Avaugour,  a brave  soldier,  who  had  served  with  distinc- 
tion in  Hungary.  Resolved  on  energetic  measures  of  colon- 
ial defence,  he  asked  for  three  thousand  regular  troops. 
The  King  tardily  sent  out  four  hundred,  and  meanwhile  the 
country  was  laid  waste,  and  the  military  posts  were  prac- 
tically in  a state  of  siege. 
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In  1663,  the  whole  country  was  shaken  by  a terrible 
earthquake.  Dense  darkness  filled  the  air,  the  thick-ribbed 
ice  on  the  rivers  was  broken,  springs  were  dried  up,  the 
church  bells  pealed  with  the  rocking  motion,  buildings 
tottered,  the  forest  trembled,  and  portentous  noises  were 
heard.  Shocks  were  repeated  at  intervals  from  February 
to  August.  The  utmost  consternation  prevailed,  but  hap- 
pily no  loss  of  life  is  recorded. 

This  date  closes  the  administration  of  the  Hundred  Asso- 
ciates, which  had  been  characterized  by  greed,  weakness, 
and  inefficiency  on  the  part  of  the  company,  and  by  the 
unparalleled  sufferings  of  the  colonists. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

ROYAL  GOVERNMENT. 

Constitution  of  the  Supreme  Council— 1663.  De  Mesy,  Governor 
— De  Tracy,  Viceroy— Talon,  Intendant— 1665.  De  Courcelles, 
Governor —Attacks  the  Iroquois— De  Tracy  conquers  the  Mo- 
hawks—1666.  Eighteen  Years’  Truce— Talon’s  wise  adminis- 
tration — Seigniorial  Tenure  of  Land  - The  Fur  Trade  — The 
Small-pox  and  Liquor  Traffic  waste  the  Native  Tribes. 

The  charter  of  the  Hundred  Associates  having  been  re 
scinded  (February,  1663),  the  government  of  New  France 
became  vested  directly  in  the  crown.  Colbert,  the  new 
minister  of  Louis  XIV.,  a man  of  comprehensive  views,  and 
of  great  energy  and  integrity  of  character,  continued  for  a 
score  of  years  to  be  the  tried  and  true  friend  of  Canada. 
The  new  government  was  administered  by  a Supreme  Coun- 
cil, composed  of  the  Governor,  the  Bishop,  and  the  royal 
Intendant,  assisted  by  four  Councillors — a number  after- 
wards raised  to  twelve.  Of  this  Council,  Bishop  Laval  was 
president,  and  had  jurisdiction  over  ecclesiastical  affairs, 
The  Governor  was  the  military  representative  of  the  King, 
and  was  generally  of  noble  rank  ; while  the  Intendant  was 
his  representative  in  legal  matters,  and  was  generally  a 
■member  of  the  legal  profession.  The  respective  duties  and 
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authority  of  the  Governor  and  Intendant  were  not  clearly 
defined,  and  from  their  peculiar  relations  it  was  impossible 
but  that  jealousies  should  arise  between  them.  The  Gover- 
nor frequently,  and  with  justice,  regarded  the  Intendant  as 
a spy  upon  his  conduct  and  a check  upon  his  influence ; and 
each  made  frequent  and  often  conflicting  reports  to  the 
King.  The  jurisdiction  of  the  Council  covered  every  de- 
partment of  government — legislative,  judicial,  executive — 
from  declaring  war  or  peace  to  trivial  municipal  regulations, 
and  the  settlement  of  petty  disputes.  The  code  of  laws  of 
the  mother  country,  known  as  the  “ coutume  de  Paris,”  or 
custom  of  Paris,  became  the  recognized  colonial  standard. 

The  new  system  was  inaugurated  with  considerable 
energy.  A hundred  families  of  immigrants  arrived,  and 
the  prospects  of  the  colony  began  to  brighten.  M.  de  Mesy, 
commandant  of  Caen,  was  the  first  Governor. 

The  trade  of  Canada  had  meanwhile  been  granted  to  the 
West  India  Company,  one  of  those  giant  monopolies  that 
strangled  its  infant  commerce,  just  struggling  into  life.  In 
consideration  of  its  control,  for  fifty  years,  of  the  traffic  of 
New  France,  it  was  to  defray  all  the  expenses  of  govern- 
ment. 

Simultaneous  with  these  events  was  another  which  was 
destined  to  affect  the  entire  future  history  of  the  North 
American  continent.  The  English  sovereign,  Charles  II., 
had  granted  to  his  brother,  the  Duke  of  York,  the  country 
adjacent  to  the  Hudson  River,  which  for  fifty  years  had 
been  in  the  peaceable  possession  of  the  Dutch.  Four  Eng- 
lish ships  anchored  before  New  Amsterdam,  and  demanded 
its  surrender.  After  a short  parley,  the  white  flag  was 
raised,  and  the  Dutch  settlers  became  British  subjects. 
Out  of  compliment  to  the  Duke  of  York,  the  place  was  re- 
named New  York,  and  Fort  Orange  became  Albany.  The 
English  strove  steadily  to  divert  the  fur  trade  from  the  St. 
Lawrence  to  the  Hudson,  offering  in  barter  better  goods  at 
lower  prices  than  the  French.  Out  of  the  commercial 
greed  of  these  formidable  rivals  sprang  the  cruel  wars  which 
long  desolated  the  frontiers  of  New  England  and  New 
France. 

The  Marquis  de  Tracy,  a veteran  officer,  was  sent  to 
Canada  to  reduce  the  Iroquois  and  settle  all  disorders.  He 
arrived  in  the  spring  of  1665?  with  a splendid  body  of 
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troops — the  royal  Carignan  regiment,  which  had  won  glory 
in  Hungary,  fighting  against  the  Turks.  The  mounted 
officers  especially  struck  terror  to  the  breasts  of  the  savages 
as  they  were  deemed  inseparable  from  the  horses  they 
bestrode — the  first  the  Indians  had  ever  seen.  Soon  after 
arrived  M.  de  Courcelles,  the  new  Governor,  and  M.  Talon, 
the  new  Intendant  of  Canada,  with  more  soldiers,  and  a 
numerous  body  of  immigrants. 

The  colony  was  now  strong  enough  to  wage  aggressive 
warfare.  To  check  the  inroads  of  the  Iroquois,  forts  were 
built  at  Chambly  and  Sorel.  De  Courcelles  and  De  Tracy 
made  successive  attacks  on  the  Iroquois  in  their  strongholds. 
The  savages  learned  to  dread  the  strength  of  that  arm 
which  from  so  great  a distance  could  strike  such  a blow,  and 
a treaty  of  peace  was  made,  which  gave  rest  to  the  long- 
harassed  colony  for  eighteen  years. 

Under  the  able  administration  of  De  Courcelles  and 
Talon,  after  the  departure  of  De  Tracy  in  1667,  the  affairs  of 
the  colony  greatly  prospered.  The  Intendant  especially 
laboured  to  develop  the  natural  resources  of  the  field,  the 
forest,  and  the  mine,  as  well  as  the  fisheries  and  the  fur 
trade.  Many  of  his  enlightened  schemes  are  only  being 
carried  into  effect  two  centuries  after  his  death.  He  pro- 
cured the  disbandment  of  the  Carignan  regiment  in  the 
colony,  with  grants  of  land  to  the  ©fficers  and  men.  In 
order  to  procure  wives  for  the  disbanded  troops  and  un- 
married colonists,  Talon  procured  a large  immigration  of 
marriageable  young  women  of  good  character,  to  whom  a 
handsome  dowry  was  paid.  A fine  was  imposed  on  celibacy, 
and  on  the  arrival  of  the  annual  ship-load  of  candidates  for 
matrimony,  couples  were  married,  says  the  contemporary 
chronicle,  “ by  thirties  at  a time.” 

These  military  colonists  became  the  tenants  or  censitaires 
of  the  seigniors,  often  their  former  officers,  to  whom  exten- 
sive domains  had  been  assigned.  The  soldiers’  grants, 
situated  chiefly  on  the  St.  Lawrence  and  Richelieu,  were 
generally  a hundred  arpents  or  French  acres  in  size,  having 
a narrow  frontage  on  the  river  and  running  back  about  a 
mile  and  a half.  These  farms  often  became  subdivided  by 
inheritance  into  a mere  riband  of  land,  some  of  which  have 
continued  in  the  same  family  to  the  present  time.  In  the 
absence  of  roads,  the  proximity  to  the  river  furnished  facili- 
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ties  for  travel,  and  also  for  mutual  defence.  The  censitaires 
paid  to  the  seignior  a nominal  rent,  but  they  were  required 
to  labour  for  his  benefit  a certain  number  of  days  in  the 
year ; to  get  their  corn  ground  at  his  mill,  paying  a fixed 
toll  therefor  : to  give  him  one  fish  in  every  eleven  caught ; 
and,  in  case  of  a sale  of  their  lands,  to  pay  him  one-twelfth 
of  the  price  received.  It  was,  in  fact,  a modified  form  of  a 
feudal  tenure.  It  was  only  entirely  abolished  in  1854.* 

Trade,  however,  strangled  by  artificial  restrictions,  lan- 
guished, and  the  West  India  Company  grew  rich  at  the 
expense  of  the  colony.  Almost  the  sole  traffic  was  that  in 
furs,  which  was  unduly  stimulated  to  the  great  injury  of 
the  country.  The  wild  forest  life  had  an  irresistible 
fascination  for  the  adventurous  spirits  of  the  time.  Hun- 
dreds of  the  young  men,  disdaining  the  dull  routine  of 
labour,  became  Coureurs  de  Bois, — “Runners  of  the 
Woods,” — and  roamed  like  savage  nomads  upon  the  distant 
shores  of  Lakes  Superior  and  Michigan.  Meanwhile  the 
fields  languished  for  lack  of  tillage  ; poverty  and  famine 
wasted  the  land.  The  coureurs  de  bois , lawless  and  reck- 
less, set  at  defiance  the  royal  edicts  issued  for  their  restraint, 
and  glutted  the  market  with  furs  for  which  there  was  no 
remunerative  demand  : three-fourths  of  the  stock  at  Mon- 
treal was  burned  in  1700  in  order  to  make  the  rest  worth 
exportation. 

A considerable  number  of  Algonquin  Indians  had  been 
gathered  into  mission  communities  by  the  Jesuit  Fathers, 
and  brought  under  at  least  the  partial  restraint  of  Christi- 
anity and  civilization.  But  the  white  man’s  diseases,  and 
the  white  man’s  vices,  were  more  easily  acquired  than  the 
white  man’s  virtues.  The  small-pox  wasted  the  native 
tribes.  The  white  man’s  “fire  water  ” had  a fatal  fascina- 
tion for  the  red  man’s  unrestrained  appetite. 


* The  rents  were  often  absurdly  low.  At  Montreal,  at  this  period,  a common 
annual  rate  was  half  a sou  and  half  a pint  of  wheat  per  acre.  The  purchasing 
power  of  money  was  very  great.  Fuel  sold  at  Quebec  for  one  and  three  pence  per 
cord — the  amount  of  a day’s  wages.  Eels  were  sold  in  the  market  at  one  shilling 
per  hundred. 
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CHAPTER  VII. 

THE  DISCOVERY  OF  THE  GREAT  WEST. 

Frontenac,  Governor— 1672.  Founds  Fort  Frontenac  (Kingston)— 
Jesuit  Explorers— Marquette  Discovers  the  Mississippi— 1673. 
La  Salle  launches  the  Griffin— 1679.  Reaches  the  Mouth  of 
the  Mississippi— 1682.  Attempts  to  Colonize  Louisiana  and  is 
slain— 1687. 

In  the  year  1672,  Louis  de  Buade,  Count  de  Frontenac, 
was  appointed  Governor,  and  M.  Duchesneau,  Intendant 
of  Canada.  Frontenac’s  imperious  temper  soon  involved 
him  in  disputes  with  Laval,  and  with  the  Intendant,  and 
rendered  his  whole  administration  one  of  tumult  and  strife. 

One  of  the  first  acts  of  the  new  Governor  was  the  plant- 
ing of  a fort  and  trading  post  at  the  foot  of  Lake  Ontario,* 
both  long  known  by  his  name,  in  order  to  check  the  inter- 
ference of  the  English  from  Albany  and  New  York  with 
the  fur  trade  of  the  Indian  allies  of  the  French. 

The  chief  glory  of  Frontenac’s  administration  was  the 
spirit  of  daring  exploration  and  discovery  by  which  it  was 
characterized.  The  pathfinders  of  empire  in  the  New 
World  were  the  Jesuit  missionaries.  With  breviary  and 
crucifix,  at  the  command  of  the  Superior  of  the  Order  at 
Quebec,  they  wandered  all  over  this  great  continent  from 
the  forests  of  Maine  to  the  Rocky  Mountains,  from  the 
regions  around  Hudson’s  Bay  to  the  mouth  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi. “Not  a cape  was  turned,  not  a river  was  entered, 
but  a Jesuit  led  the  way.”f 

In  1640,  P6res  Brebeuf  and  Shaumont  explored  the 
southern  shore  of  Lake  Erie.  In  1641,  Peres  Jogues  and 
Raymbault  told  the  story  of  the  Cross  to  the  wondering 
assembly  of  two  thousand  red  men,  beside  the  rushing 
rapids  of  Ste.  Marie,  five  years  before  Eliot  had  preached 
to  the  Indians  within  gunshot  of  Boston  town.  In  1646, 
Pere  de  Quen  threaded  the  gloomy  passes  of  the  Saguenay 
to  teach  the  way  of  salvation  to  savage  northern  hordes. 
In  1660,  Ren&  Mesnard  reached  Keweenew  Bay,  on  Lake 
Superior,  and  perished  in  the  wilderness.  The  zeal  of  Laval 


Where  Kingston  now  stands. 
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burned  to  tread  in  the  same  path  of  trial  and  glory.  In 
1665,  Pere  Alloiiez  paddled  his  frail  canoe  over  the  crystal 
waters  of  Superior,  beneath  the  pictured  rocks,  the  columned 
palisades,  the  rolling  sand  dunes  of  its  southern  shore,  to 
its  furthest  extremity,  and  heard  of  the  vast  prairies  and 
great  rivers  beyond. 

In  1673,  under  the  patronage  of  Talon,  P&re  Marquette, 
with  Joliet,  a native  of  Quebec,  and  five  others,  glided  down 
the  winding  Wisconsin  to  the  mighty  Father  of  Waters. 
Day  after  day  they  sailed  down  the  solitary  stream  for  over 
a thousand  miles,  past  the  rushing  Missouri,  the  turbid 
Ohio,  and  the  sluggish  Arkansas.  Learning  that  the  mighty 
river  flowed  onward  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  Joliet  returned 
to  Quebec  to  tell  the  story  of  the  fair  and  virgin  lands  of 
the  west,  while  Marquette  remained  to  preach  the  gospel 
to  the  Indians,  among  whom  he  soon  died. 

The  glory  of  Joliet’s  discovery  fired  the  ambition  of 
another  adventurer,  Robert  la  Salle.  He  obtained  a com- 
mission for  exploration  in  the  far  west,  with  authority  to 
erect  forts,  and  a monopoly  of  the  traffic  in  buffalo  skins. 
In  November,  1678,  accompanied  by  Tonti,  an  Italian 
veteran,  by  P6re  Hennepin,  and  a motley  crew,  he  sailed 
for  the  Niagara  River,  and  erected  a fort  above  the  great 
cataract.  During  the  winter,  La  Salle  returned  on  foot  to 
Frontenac  for  additional  naval  supplies.  By  midsummer, 
1679,  a vessel  of  forty-five  tons  was  built  and  launched  amici 
the  chanting  of  the  Te  Deum  and  the  firing  of  her  little 
armament  of  small  cannon.  On  the  7th  of  August,  the 
Griffin  spread  her  wings  to  the  breeze,  and  in  three  weeks 
reached  the  entrance  to  Lake  Michigan.  La  Salle  freighted 
this  pioneer  vessel  with  a cargo  of  furs  in  order  to  appease 
the  clamours  of  his  creditors,  and  sent  her  back  to  Niagara. 
She  must  have  foundered  in  an  autumnal  storm,  as  she  was 
never  heard  of  again. 

Weary  of  waiting  her  return,  he  resolved  to  explore  the 
interior.  At  Lake  Peoria,  in  the  heart  of  Illinois,  amid  the 
despondency,  mutiny  and  desertion  of  his  men,  he  built  a 
fort  to  which,  in  allusion  to  his  disasters  and  disappoint- 
ments, he  gave  the  name  of  Cr&vecoeur — Heart-break.  After 
many  adventures,  he  at  length,  with  his  little  company, 
launched  his  frail  canoes  on  the  broad  bosom  of  the  Missis- 
sippi. For  sixty  days  he  glided  down  the  giant  stream,  and 
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reaching  its  mouth  he  claimed  the  vast  mid-continent  for 
France,  under  the  name,  in  honour  of  his  sovereign,  of 
Louisiana.* 

To  meet  the  detractions  of  his  enemies,  he  returned  to 
Canada,  and  sailed  to  France.  He  was  received  with  favour 
at  court,  and  despatched  with  a hundred  soldiers  and  a 
hundred  and  eighty  settlers  to  colonize  Louisiana.  He 
missed  the  mouth  of  the  Mississippi.  His  store-ship  was 
wrecked  two  hundred  miles  out  of  his  course.  Disaster 
dogged  his  footsteps.  Disease,  famine,  and  savage  foes 
made  havoc  among  his  followers.  Treachery  and  mutiny 
corrupted  the  survivors.  His  colony  being  reduced  to  forty 
persons,  La  Salle  set  out  with  sixteen  men  for  Canada  to 
procure  recruits.  His  companions  mutinied,  and  bar- 
barously murdered  their  leader,  leaving  his  naked 
body  on  the  prairies  to  be  devoured  by  buzzards  and  wolves. 
After  superhuman  toils  and  sufferings,  seven  men  of  the 
ill-fated  band  reached  Canada  to  tell  the  tragic  story ; the 
rest  perished  miserably  in  the  wilderness. 

The  animating  spirit  of  La  Salle  was  not  the  religious 
enthusiasm  of  the  Jesuit  missionaries,  nor  the  patriotic 
devotion  of  Champlain,  but  rather  a vast  ambition,  a passion 
for  discovery,  an  intense  energy  of  character  which  courted 
difficulty  and  defied  danger.  His  splendid  services  to  France 
and  civilization  merited  a better  fate  than  his  tragic  and 
treacherous  death,  at  the  early  age  of  forty-three,  upon  the 
Texan  plains. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

“THE  AGONY  OF  CANADA.” 

Frontenac  recalled— De  la  Barre,  Viceroy— 1682.  Iroquois  War  renewed 
—Disaster  of  Famine  Cove— 1684.  Denonville,  Viceroy  -Seizes 
Iroquois  Chiefs— 1685.  Defeats  Senecas— Plants  Western  Forts 
—1687.  Iroquois  Ravage  Frontier- Treachery  of  Le  Rat— 1688. 
Massacre  of  Lachine,  the  “hrain-blow”  of  Canada— 1689. 

During  the  ten  years  of  Frontenac’s  first  colonial  adminis- 
tration, his  haughty  and  overbearing  manners  involved  him 

* The  Ohio  and  the  Mississippi  received  the  names  respectively  of  River  St.  Louis 
and  River  Colbert. 
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in  perpetual  disputes  with  the  Bishop,  the  Intendant,  the 
Council,  the  J esuits  -in  fact,  with  all  who  opposed  his  often 
arbitrary  will.  At  length,  wearied  with  complaints,  the 
King  recalled  Frontenac  in  1682,  and  appointed  M.  de  la 
Barre  his  successor.  On  his  arrival  in  Canada,  he  found 
the  country  threatened  with  the  outbreak  of  another  Iro- 
quois war.  Mustering  a thousand  militiamen  and  Indians, 
and  a handful  of  regulars,  at  Fort  Frontenac,  he  proceeded 
to  invade  the  Seneca  country ; but  was  compelled  to  make 
jggg  an  ignominious  peace.  He  was  soon  recalled  in  dis- 
grace, and  was  succeeded  by  the  Marquis  de  Denon- 

ville. 

Denonville,  who  was  shortly  followed  by  six  hundred 
regulars,  after  a few  hours’  rest  at  Quebec,  pushed  on  to 
Fort  Frontenac ; and  in  June,  1687,  defeated  the  Senecas 
with  great  loss.  He  spent  ten  days  ravaging  the  country, 
burning  the  villages,  and  destroying  an  immense  stock  of 
maize — over  a million  bushels,  says  one  account.  He 
planted  palisaded  posts  at  Niagara,  Toronto,  Detroit,  Sault 
Ste.  Marie,  Mackinaw,  and  on  the  Illinois  River,  as  a bar- 
rier against  the  encroachments  of  the  English  or  their 
Iroquois  allies. 

The  whole  Five  Nations  now*  united  to  avenge  the 
Iggg  slaughter  of  the  Senecas.  They  prowled  like  famished 
wolves  all  along  the  frontier.  They  lay  in  wait  near 
every  settlement,  thirsting  for  Christian  blood.  During  this 
fatal  year,  over  a thousand  of  the  colonists  fell  by  the  scalp- 
ing knife  or  tomahawk  of  their  relentless  foe. 

In  this  extremity,  negotiations  for  peace  were  opened 
under  the  menace  of  a thousand  Iroquois  warriors  at  Lake 
St.  Francis,  who  demanded  the  restoration  of  their  betrayed 
chiefs,  now  toiling  in  the  royal  galleys  in  France.  While 
the  negotiations  were  pending,  a crafty  Huron  chief,  Kon- 
diarak  or  the  Rat,  a forest  Machiavelli,  offended  at  the  pros- 
pect of  a treaty  with  his  hereditary  foe,  by  a deed  of  double 
treachery  fell  on  an  Iroquois  embassy,  and  declared  that  he 
acted  by  the  command  of  the  French.  He  had  effectually, 
as  he  boasted,  “ killed  the  peace.”  The  incipient  treaty 
was  broken  off,  and  the  war  was  waged  with  intenser  vio- 
lence. 

The  culminating  act  in  this  bloody  drama  was  the  mas- 
sacre of  Lachine  in  1689.  On  the  night  of  August  5th, 
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twelve  hundred  painted  warriors  landed  amid  a shower  of 
hail  on  the  Islam}  of  Montreal.  Before  daybreak  they  lay 
in  wait  around  every  dwelling  in  the  doomed  village.  At 
a given  signal,  the  dreadful  war-whoop  awoke  the  sleepers 
to  a death-wrestle  with  a pitiless  foe.  Men,  women,  and 
children  were  dragged  from  their  beds  and  indiscriminately 
butchered  with  atrocious  cruelty.  The  houses  were  fired, 
and  two  hundred  persons  perished  in  the  flames.  As  many 
more  were  carried  oft’  for  the  nameless  horrors  of  deliberate 
torture.  For  two  months  the  victors  ravaged  the  island, 
the  besieged  inhabitants  of  Ville  Marie  cowering  in  mortal 
fear  behind  their  palisades. 

This  “brain-blow”  seems  to  have  staggered  the  colony. 
Fort  Frontenac  was  blown  up  and  abandoned.  The  do- 
minion of  France  in  the  New  World  was  practically  reduced 
to  the  forts  of  Quebec,  Three  Rivers,  and  Montreal.  At 
this  hour  of  its  deepest  depression,  Denon  ville  was  recalled, 
and  the  fiery  Frontenac  was  re-appointed  Governor. 


CHAPTER  IX. 

FRONTENAC’S  SECOND  ADMINISTRATION. 

Frontenac  re-appointed  Governor— 1689.  French  Invasion  of  New 
England— Massacres  of  Corlaer  and  Salmon  Falls— First  American 
Congress  at  New  York— Sir  Wm.  Phipps  captures  Port  Royal— 
Is  repulsed  at  Quebec— 1690.  Iroquois  ravages— Frontenac  burns 
their  towns— D’Iberville  in  Newfoundland  and  Hudson’s  Bay— 1696. 
Treaty  of  Ryswick  restores  respective  possessions  of  France  and 
England— 1697.  Death  of  Frontenac  in  his  seventy-eighth  year 
—1698. 

The  veteran  soldier,  now  near  seventy  years  of  age,  was 
hailed  as  khe  deliverer  of  Canada.  He  arrived  at  a critical 
period.  The  peril  of  the  colony  was  increased  by  the  de- 
claration of  war  between  France  and  England,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  Revolution  of  1688,  whereby  James  II.  was 
driven  from  his  throne  by  William  III.  Prince  of  Orange. 

M.  de  Callieres,  the  Governor  of  Montreal,  had  already 
urged  an  attack  upon  the  English  at  Albany  and  New 
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York,  whom  he  accused,  and  not  without  reason,  of  inciting 
the  Iroquois  to  war.  It  was  now  resolved  to  act  vigorously 
on  the  aggressive. 

In  midwinter,  Frontenac  ravaged,  with  fire  and  sword, 
the  British  colonies.  Let  one  example  suffice : Early  in 
1^ 90  February,  two  hundred  men,  half  French  and  half 
Indians,  marched  from  Montreal  through  the  snow  to 
Corlaer  (now  Schenectady),  near  Albany.  At  midnight,  in 
a bitter  storm,  they  entered  stealthily  the  little  hamlet 
sleeping  in  fancied  security  with  open  and  unguarded  gates. 
The  wild  war-whoop  was  raised,  and  sixty  men,  women,  and 
children  were  butchered  in  cold  blood,  and  every  house  was 
burned  to  ashes.  It  was  not  war ; it  was  midnight  murder. 

The  British  colonies  now  began  to  act  with  vigour.  Sir 
William  Phipps,  a native  of  Maine,  who  had  risen  from 
before  the  mast  to  a baronetcy,  and  a captaincy  in  the 
royal  navy,  captured  and  plundered  the  small  French  fort 
of  Port  Royal,  in  Acadia.  In  May,  a congress  of  British 
colonists,  the  first  ever  held,  assembled  at  New  York  to 
concert  a scheme  of  combined  action.  A vigorous  attack 
on  Canada,  by  land  and  water,  was  devised.  A partial 
famine,  and  the  outbreak  of  small-pox,  caused  the  complete 
miscarriage  of  the  overland  expedition. 

Frontenac  was  now  startled  at  learning  that  an  English 
fleet  was  carefully  sounding  its  way  up  the  St.  Lawrence. 
Early  in  the  morning  of  October  5th,  the  snowy  sails  of  a 
fleet,  under  Sir  William  Phipps,  were  seen  slowly  rounding 
the  headland  of  Point  Levi.  Phipps  sent  a summons  to 
surrender  in  the  name  of  William  of  Orange,  King  of  Eng- 
land. Led  blindfolded  into  the  council  chamber  of  the 
Chateau  of  St.  Louis,  the  envoy,  laying  his  watch  upon  the 
table,  demanded  an  answer  in  an  hour.  “I  will  answer 
by  the  mouth  of  my  cannon,”  defiantly  replied  the  choleric 
Frontenac,  and  he  soon  opened  a damaging  fire  on  the  fleet. 
Phipps  ineffectively  attempted  to  reply.  His  assaulting 
party  of  twelve  hundred  men  was  repulsed  with  loss.  Nine 
vessels  of  his  squadron  were  wrecked.  The  church  of  Notre 
Dame  de  la  Yictoire,  still  standing  in  the  Lower  Town, 
commemorates  this  victory. 

The  entire  population  of  New  France  was  only  eleven 
thousand.  That  of  New  England  was  at  least  ten  times 
as  many.  The  plucky  Frenchmen  continued  to  wage  the 
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unequal  conflict.  With  their  Indian  allies  they  ravaged 
the  New  England  frontier,  and  French  corsairs  swept  the 
seaboard,  and  even  cut  out  vessels  in  Boston  harbour.  The 
English  cut  the  dikes,  flooded  the  land,  and  slaughtered  the 
cattle  of  the  French  settlements  of  Acadia. 

A reign  of  terror  and  sorrow,  of  desolation  and  death, 
prevailed.  “No  Frenchman  shall  have  leave  to  cut  a stick,” 
threatened  the  revengeful  Mohawks ; “ they  shall  find  no 
quiet  even  in  their  graves.”  Along  the  frontier  every  house 
was  a fortress,  and  every  household  was  an  armed  garrison. 
Many  were  the  deeds  of  daring  done  by  lone  women  in 
defence  of  their  hearths  and  babes,  and  pitiful  the  sufferings 
they  endured.  The  footprints  of  civilization  were  marked 
with  blood.  The  culture  of  the  soil  was  impossible,  and 
famine  threatened  the  land.  Society  was  returning  to  a 
state  of  savagery.  Christian  men,  despising  the  vast  heritage 
of  virgin  soil  with  which  the  great  All-Father  had  dowered 
his  children,  red  or  white,  in  their  mutual  jealousy,  and 
hatred,  and  unhallowed  greed  for  gain,  hounded  their 
savage  allies  at  each  other’s  throats,  and,  crowning  atrocity 
of  shame  ! a tariff  of  prizes  was  offered  for  human  scalps — 
from  ten  to  fifty  louis  by  the  English,  from  ten  to  twenty 
by  the  French.  Amid  such  horrors  were  the  foundations 
of  the  Canadian  nationality  laid. 

Iggg  To  put  an  end  to  this  reign  of  terror,  Frontenac 
resolved  on  a supreme  effort.  He  rebuilt  the  fort  at 
Cataraqui  called  by  his  name,  and  collected  there  a force 
of  twenty-three  hundred  men,  French  and  Indians,  for  the 
punishment  of  the  Iroquois.  Crossing  Lake  Ontario  they 
sailed  up  the  Oswego  river.  In  the  march  through  the 
forest  the  veteran  Governor,  now  seventy-six  years  of  age, 
carried  in  his  chair,  commanded  in  person.  The  Iroquois, 
firing  their  villages,  fled,  leaving  the  smoking  brands  the 
profitless  booty  of  the  conqueror.  To  his  lasting  disgrace, 
Frontenac  permitted  the  torture  of  a forest  stoic  of  nearly 
a hundred  years,  from  whom  no  sufferings  could  extort  a. 
single  groan. 

During  these  stormy  years,  M.  D’Iberville,  a native  of 
Montreal,  who  had  risen  to  a naval  captaincy  in  the  French 
service,  was  maintaining  the  supremacy  of  the  French 
arms.  In  1685,  with  MM.  Troyes  and  Ste.  Helene  and 
eighty  Canadians,  he  had  traversed  on  snow-shoes  six  hun- 
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dred  miles  of  mountain,  marsh,  and  forest  to  Hudson’s  Bay, 
and  with  many  brave  but  bloody  exploits  had  captured  the 
British  trading  posts  on  that  frozen  sea.  Pie  subsequently 
ravaged  in  midwinter  the  island  £>f  Newfoundland,  burning 
the  fishing  town  of  St.  John’s.  In  a series  of  bloody  con- 
flicts several  forts  of  the  island  and  the  New  England  coast 
were  taken  and  re-taken  by  the  French  and  English  several 
times.  In  1679,  with  a single  fifty-gun  ship,  he  defeated 
in  the  waters  of  Hudson’s  Bay  three  British  vessels,  with  one 
hundred  and  twenty-four  guns,  'sending  one  to  the  bottom 
with  all  sail  set,  with  the  loss  of  every  one  on  board ; and 
conquered  the  whole  territory  for  France.  Thus  the  ice- 
bergs and  rocky  shores  of  this  wild  northern  sea  echoed  the 
international  strife  that  was  deluging  the  plains  of  Europe 
with  blood,  and  carrying  terror  to  every  hamlet  in  New 
England  and  New  France. 

The  treaty  of  Ryswick,  signed  September  20th,  1697, 
put  an  end  to  the  war  in  the  Old  World  and  the  New,  and 
restored  to  France  and  England  the  respective  possessions 
held  at  its  outbreak.  The  bloodshed  and  pillage,  the 
wretchedness  and  ruin  of  eight  long  years  counted  for  noth- 
ing; and  the  irrepressible  conflict  for  the  possession  of  a 
continent  had  to  be  fought  over  again  and  again.  Frontenac 
, ggg  soon  after  died  at  Quebec  in  the  seventy-eighth  year 
of  his  age.  He  was  respected  or  admired  by  his 
friends  for  his  energy  and  daring  of  character,  and  feared 
or  hated  by  his  enemies — and  he  had  many — for  his  stern 
and  haughty  manners  and  cruel  temper  in  war.  His  lot 
was  cast  in  troublous  times,  and  he  had  at  least  the  merit 
of  preserving  to  France  the  colony  which  he  found  on  the 
very  verge  of  ruin. 

On  the  declaration  of  peace,  D’Iberville,  the  hero  of 
Hudson’s  Bay,  obtained  a commission  to  colonize  Louisiana. 
Exploring,  planting,  building  from  1699  to  1702  in  the  hot, 
unwholesome  swamps  and  lagoons  of  the  Gulf  coast,  he 
founded  Boloxi  and  Mobile.  Smitten  with  yellow  fever,  he 
returned  to  France.  Scarce  convalescent,  he  captured  from 
the  British,  Nevis,  one  of  their  West  India  possessions,  and 
died  of  a second  attack  of  yellow  fever,  in  1706  aged  forty- 
four.  Thus  passed  away  one  of  the  restless  spirits  of  a 
stormy  age,  whose  deeds  of  valour  were  unhappily  also  deeds 
of  blood. 
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“QUEEN  ANNE’S  WAR.” 

De  Callieres  succeeds  Frontenac— Treaty  with  the  Iroquois— 1700.  De- 
troit founded— War  of  the  Spanish  Succession— 1702.  Vau- 
dreuil,  Viceroy— The  Abenaquis  ravage  New  England— 1703.  Port 
Royal  captured— Re-named  Annapolis— 1710.  Sir  Hovenden  Walk- 
er’s disastrous  attempt  against  Quebec— 1711.  The  Treaty  of 
Utrecht  gives  England  Acadia,  Newfoundland  and  Hudson’s  Bay 
—1713.  Internal  Development  — Fur  Trade  — Manufactures— Law 
Reforms— Death  of  Vaudreuil— Forts  Oswego  and  Frederic  planted 
—1720. 

The  Chevalier  de  Calli&res,  who  had  been  for  some  time  the 
i «oq  commandant  of  Montreal,  was  appointed  successor  to 
Frontenac,  and  soon  made  a treaty  with  the  Iroquois. 

To  maintain  their  grasp  of  the  Great  West,  the  French 
sent  M.  de  Cadillac,  with  a hundred  men,  to  build  a fort  at 
Detroit,  the  key  of  the  upper  lakes.  The  wise  choice  of 
position  is  vindicated  to-day  by  the  stately  “ City  of  the 
Straits  ” which  occupies  the  site  of  the  rude  fortress  of 
1702.  De  Callieres  died  in  1703,  and  was  succeeded  by 
the  Marquis  de  Yaudreuil,  commandant  of  Montreal. 

The  war  of  the  Spanish  Succession  had  now  broken  out 
between  England  and  her  continental  allies,  and  France 
and  Spain  (May  15th,  1702),  and  all  Europe  and  America 
were  again  involved  in  a bloody  strife  for  the  maintenance 
of  a visionary  balance  of  power.  By  the  victories  of  Blen- 
heim, Ramillies,  Oudenarde,  and  Malplaquet,  Marlborough 
and  Eugene  won  name  and  fame,  and  the  power  of  France 
was  broken  at  the  cost  of  a sea  of  blood.  Again  the  “ dogs 
of  war  ” slipped  their  leash  amid  the  forests  of  the  Hew 
World.  The  French  stirred  up  their  allies,  the  ferocious 
Abenaquis,  against  the  New  England  colonists.  In  one 
day  they  burst  upon  every  house  from  the  Kennebec  to  the 
Piscatqua,  sparing  neither  hoary  age,  nor  childing  mother, 
nor  tender  infancy.  Like  human  hyenas,  they  lay  in  wait 
for  their  prey,  thirsting  for  blood,  and  after  the  savage 
spring  skulked  off  into  the  forest  with  the  victims  who 
were  not  slain  upon  the  spot. 

And  Christian  men  surpassed  in  these  deeds  of  blood  the 
cruel  pagan  of  the  woods.  In  the  midwinter  of  1703-1704, 
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Hertel  de  Rouville,  with  two  hundred  French  and  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  Indians,  marched  two  hundred  miles  on  snow- 
shoes  to  the  little  town  of  Deerfield,  in  New  Hampshire. 
They  laid  it  in  ashes,  and  of  its  inhabitants  forty-seven  be- 
dabbled with  their  blood  the  snow,  and  one  hundred  and 
twelve  were  dragged  with  inhuman  torture  through  the 
wintry  woods  to  Canada.  Again,  in  1708,  De  Rouville,  not 
yet  weary  of  slaughter,  fell  at  daybreak  on  the  sleeping 
hamlet  of  Haverhill,  in  New  Hampshire.  The  tragedy  of 
Deerfield  was  repeated ; but  the  inhabitants  rallied,  and 
many  of  the  French  returned  from  their  hunting  of  human 
prey  no  more. 

Meanwhile  the  English  colonists  retaliated  as  best  they 
could.  In  1704,  and  again  in  1707,  expeditions  sailed  from 
Boston  harbour  to  reduce  Acadia,  but  they  were  repulsed 
by  the  valour  of  the  French.  General  Nicholson,  with  two 
thousand  militia  and  a band  of  Iroquois  allies,  marched 
against  Canada.  On  the  shores  of  Lake  Champlain  an 
epidemic  broke  out  in  his  camp,  and  the  campaign  ended  in 
disastrous  retreat. 

1*^  The  following  year,  a fleet  of  fifty  vessels  sailed 
from  Boston  for  the  capture  of  Port  Royal.  After 
three  weeks’  siege,  M.  Subercase,  its  commandant,  with  his 
famished  garrison  of  one  hundred  and  fifty-six  men,  marched 
out  with  the  honours  of  war ; and  ever  since  the  red-cross 
flag  has  proudly  waved  over  the  noble  harbour,  then  named, 
in  honour  of  the  reigning  sovereign,  Annapolis. 

On  the  30th  of  July  the  following  year,  eighty-eight 
1 ships  of  war  and  transports,  under  the  command  of 
Sir  Hovenden  Walker,  sailed  from  Boston  for  the  attack  on 
Quebec.  Four  thousand  militia  and  six  hundred  Iroquois, 
under  General  Nicholson,  advanced  simultaneously  from 
Albany  to  Lake  George.  Walker  sailed  slowly  up  the  St. 
Lawrence,  intending  to  winter  in  the  river,  and  wondering 
how  he  should  protect  his  ships  when  it  would  be  frozen  to 
the  bottom ; he  thought  he  would  place  them  in  cradles  on 
the  shore.  On  the  23  rd  of  August,  the  fleet  was  enveloped 
in  a fog,  and  amid  the  darkness  drifted  upon  the  reefs  of 
the  Egg  Islands.  Before  morning,  eight  of  his  vessels  were 
shattered,  and  eight  hundred  drowned  sailors  were  strewn 
upon  its  shores.  Sir  Hovenden  abandoned  the  attack  on 
Quebec,  General  Nicholson  retreated  from  Lake  George, 
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and  the  beleaguered  fortress  had  another  respite  from  con- 
quest. 

On  the  13th  of  March,  1713,  in  the  Dutch  town  of 
Utrecht,  the  treaty  was  signed  which  gave  peace,  not  only 
to  the  war-worn  nations  of  Europe,  but  also  to  the  scattered 
colonists  in  the  wilds  of  the  New  World.  England  obtained 
Acadia,  Newfoundland,  the  protectorate  of  the  Iro.quois 
“nations,”  and  the  unexplored  regions  around  Hudson’s 
Bay.  France,  of  all  her  vast  colonial  possessions,  retained 
only  Canada,  Cape  Breton,  the  small  islands  of  St.  Pierre 
and  Miquelon  and  certain  fishing  rights  on  the  shores  of 
Newfoundland,  and  the  undefined  territory  of  Louisiana. 

The  peace  between  Great  Britain  and  France  continued 
for  over  thirty  years,  and  gave  an  opportunity  for  the  de- 
velopment of  the  natural  resources  of  the  colonies.  Vau- 
dreuil  began  forthwith,  in  anticipation  of  the  final  struggle, 
to  strengthen  the  defences  of  New  France,  and  to  extend 
the  chain  of  forest  forts  connecting  it  with  the  Mississippi 
valley.  A town  was  begun  at  Louisburg,  Cape  Breton,  and 
a fortress  of  immense  strength  constructed  at  the  cost  of 
five  millions  of  dollars. 

But  the  growth  of  peaceful  industry  was  a surer  means 
of  promoting  national  prosperity.  The  fur  trade  was  re- 
lieved of  some  of  its  hampering  restrictions,  and  an  annual 
fair  was  established  at  Montreal.  Shipbuilding  was  encour- 
aged, and  Quebec  laid  the  foundation  of  her  distinguished 
reputation  for  this  industry.  Iron  was  manufactured  at 
St.  Maurice,  and  salt  at  Kamouraska.  Judicial  reforms 
were  also  introduced,  tending  to  repress  the  litigious  dis- 
position of  the  people.  A letter  post  was  established,  the 
country  was  divided  into  eighty-two  parishes,  and  roads 
were  made  between  the  settlements  to  supplement  the 
water  communication.  The  fascinations  of  the  adventur- 
ous fur  trade  were  especially  unfavourable  to  agricultural 
prosperity.  This  trade  successive  edicts  in  vain  attempted 
to  repress,  for  with  it  every  family  in  the  colony  was  in 
some  way  connected.  The  English  colonists,  on  the  con- 
trary, devoted  themselves  almost  exclusively  to  agriculture, 
conquering  yearly  a broad  domain  of  forest,  and  extending 
the  frontiers  of  civilization;  the  fur  trade  was  only  a very 
subordinate  industry.  The  coureur  efe  hois  had  no  English 
counterpart,  although  he  may  have  had  a few  English  imi- 
tators. 
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In  1720-1722,  Pere  Charlevoix  traversed  Canada  and 
Louisiana,  and  wrote  a voluminous  and  valuable  history 
of  the  country.  Quebec  had  then  a population  of  seven 
thousand.  Its  society,  which  was  largely  military,  he  de- 
scribes as  very  agreeable ; but  beneath  its  gay  exterior — 
the  reflex  of  the  salons  of  Fontainebleau — was  concealed 
a general  poverty.  Montreal  had  about  two  thousand  in- 
habitants, and  the  entire  Province  about  twenty-five  thou- 
sand. 

In  1725,  after  a skilful  and  prudent  administration  for  a 
quarter  of  a century  of  colonial  affairs,  Vaudreuil  died,  and 
was  succeeded  by  the  Marquis  de  Beauharnois,  a natural 
son  of  Louis  XIY. 


CHAPTER  XI. 

LOUISBURG — DU  QUESNE. 

Wai  of  the  Austrian  Succession— 1743.  Pepperel’s  Conquest  of  Louis- 
burg— 1745.  The  Disastrous  Attempt  of  the  French  at  its  Re- 
capture-1746. The  Peace  of  Aix-la-Chapelle  Restores  it  to 
France— 1748.  Halifax  Founded— 1749.  Fort  Du  Quesne  Planted 
—Collision  in  the  Ohio  Valley— 1754.  The  Death  of  Jumonville 
“ kindles  the  world  into  a flame.” 

In  1739  England  broke  peace  with  Spain  on  account  of  her 
jealous  restrictions  of  trade  with  her  South  American  de- 
pendencies. 

In  1743  the  question  of  the  Austrian  Succession  plunged 
Europe  into  war.  England,  Austria,  and  Holland  drew 
the  sword  in  favour  of  the  heroic  Maria  Theresa.  France 
and  other  powers  declared  for  her  rival,  the  Elector  of 
' Bavaria.  The  Stuart  Pretender  deemed  the  moment 
opportune  for  raising  a Scottish  revolt.  In  America  the 
conflict  of  races  was  renewed.  A body  of  French  from  Cape 
Breton  surprised  the  English  post  at  Canso,  and  carried 
off  eighty  prisoners  to  Louisburg.  The  New  England 
colonists  resolved  to  attempt  the  daring  feat  of  the  cap- 
ture of  that  fortress.  Four  thousand  colonial  militia  were 
collected,  and  William  Pepperel,  a merchant  and  militia 
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colonel  of  Maine,  took  command.  On  the  29th  of  April, 
1745,  a hundred  vessels,  under  Commodore  Warren,  sailed 
into  the  capacious  harbour  of  Louisburg.  This  was  one  of 
the  strongest  fortresses  in  the  world.  It  was  surrounded 
by  a wall  forty  feet  thick  at  the  base,  and  from  twenty 
to  thirty  feet  high,  and  by  a ditch  eighty  feet  wide.  It 
mounted  nearly  two  hundred  guns,  and  had  a garrison  of 
sixteen  hundred  men.  The  assailants  had  only  eighteen 
cannon  and  three  mortars.  With  a rush  they  charged 
through  the  surf,  and  repulsed  the  French  who  lined  the 
steep  and  rugged  shore.  Dragging  their  guns  through  a 
marsh  on  sledges,  the  English  gained  the  rear ; the  French 
in  a panic  abandoned  an  outwork,  spiking  their  cannon. 

After  six  weeks’  siege,  Duchambon,  the  commandant, 
capitulated,  and  the  New  England  militia  marched  into  the 
works.  As  they  beheld  their  extent,  they  exclaimed,  “God 
alone  has  delivered  this  stronghold  into  our  hand,”  and 
a sermon  of  thanksgiving  was  preached  in  the  French 
chapel. 

The  fall  of  the  strongest  fortress  in  America  before  a 
little  army  of  New  England  farmers  and  fishermen  caused 
the  wildest  delight  at  Boston  and  the  deepest  chagrin  at 
Versailles.  Beauharnois  was  recalled,  and  the  Marquis  de 
la  Jonquiere  was  appointed  Governor-General  of  Canada. 

The  following  spring,  a French  fleet  of  forty  sail 
was  despatched  to  recapture  Louisburg  and  Annapolis, 
and  to  destroy  Boston.  After  a three  months’  voyage  it 
was  scattered  by  storms,  a part  only  reaching  the  place  of 
rendezvous,  Chebucto  (now  Halifax)  harbour.  Scurvy  broke 
out  in  the  fleet,  and  carried  off  eleven  hundred  men.  The 
admiral  died  of  apoplexy,  or,  it  was  whispered,  by  poison. 
His  successor,  overwhelmed  by  the  responsibility  of  his 
office,  fell  upon  his  swoi'd  and  died.  Jonquiere  ordered  an 
attack  upon  Annapolis,  which  was  frustrated  by  tempest, 
and  the  baffled  expedition  returned  to  France. 

Undeterred  by  disaster,  the  French  the  next  year  fitted 
out  two  squadrons,  one  against  the  British  East  Indies,  the 
other  to  recover  Louisburg.  Admirals  Anson  and  Warren, 
however,  intercepted  and  defeated  both  off  Cape  Finisterre, 
capturing  many  vessels  and  a great  quantity  of  booty. 
Among  the  prisoners  was  Jonquiere,  thus  again  prevented 
from  assuming  the  government  of  Canada.  The  peace  of 
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j Aix-la-Chapelle,  to  the  great  chagrin  of  the  New 
England  colonists,  restored  Louisburg  to  France  in 
exchange  for  her  East  India  conquest,  Madras.  This  peace 
was  only  accepted  as  a breathing  spell  to  prepare  for  the 
coming  struggle  for  the  possession  of  the  continent. 

To  consolidate  the  British  power  in  Nova  Scotia,  a strong 
colony  was  sent  to  the  magnificent  Chebucto  harbour.  It 
was  named  after  Lord  Halifax,  its  projector.  In  July, 
1749,  fourteen  vessels  transported  thither  nearly  four  thou- 
sand colonists,  and  before  winter  three  hundred  houses  were 
constructed  and  defended  by  palisaded  works. 

La  Jonquiere  was  consumed  by  an  ignoble  avarice,  and 
used  every  means  to  enrich  himself  at  the  expense  of  the 
colony.  Fraud  and  peculation  impoverished  the  people, 
who  demanded  his  recall ; but  he  died  before  the  arrival  of 
^ j - 9 his  successor,  Du  Quesne.  Bigot,  his  Intendant,  was, 
if  possible,  even  more  corrupt  than  the  miserly  Gov- 
ernor, and  added  the  vices  of  licentiousness  and  extrava- 
gance to  those  of  meanness  and  avarice.  He  mocked  the 
misery  of  the  people  by  his  ostentatious  profligacy,  and  aped 
the  sensualism  of  the  court  of  Louis  XV.  at  his  palace  in 
Quebec,  and  at  his  chateau  at  Beauport. 

Du  Quesne  entered  upon  a vigorous  aggressive  policy. 
He  organized  and  drilled  the  militia,  garrisoned  the  western 
forts,  and  established  new  posts  in  the  Ohio  valley.  The 
“Ohio  Company,”  composed  of  London  and  Virginia  mer- 
1754  c^an^s’  had  begun  a settlement  and  fort  at  the  junc- 
tion of  the  Monongahela  and  Alleghany  rivers,  where 
Pittsburgh  now  stands.  A strong  force  of  French,  under 
M.  Contrecour,  seized  the  fort,  and  having  completed  its 
defences,  gave  it  the  name  of  Du  Quesne.  Meanwhile, 
Governor  Dinwiddie,  of  Virginia,  had  despatched  a force 
under  Colonel  George  Washington,  then  in  the  twenty- 
second  year  of  his  age,  to  hold  the  fort  for  the  English. 
Contrecour  sent  M.  Jumonville,  with  a small  party  of  sol- 
diers, to  warn  him  off  what  was  claimed  as  French  territory. 
Washington,  apprehending  that  their  purpose  was  hostile, 
and  eager  to  distinguish  himself,  surprised  them  in  a narrow 
valley.  The  French  sprang  to  arms.  “ Fire  !”  cried  Wash- 
ington. “ That  word,”  says  Bancroft,  “kindled  the  world 
into  a flame.”  It  precipitated  the  earth-shaking  conflict  on 
the  plains  of  India,  on  the  waters  pf  the  Mediterranean 
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and  the  Spanish  Main,  on  the  Gold  Coast  of  Africa,  on  the 
ramparts  of  Louisburg,  on  the  heights  of  Quebec,  and  here 
in  the  valley  of  the  Ohio,  which  led  to  the  utter  defeat  of 
the  French,  and  the  destruction  of  their  sovereignty  on  this 
continent.  The  French  denounced  the  attack  on  Jumon- 
ville,  while  in  the  character  of  an  envoy,  as  murder;  but 
there  is  no  evidence  that  Washington  was  aware  of  his 
commission. 


CHAPTER  XII. 

THE  CAMPAIGN  OF  1755. 

Convention  of  British  Colonists  at  Albany — William  Johnson  — 1754. 
British  Naval  Victories— Braddock’s  Defeat  at  the  Monongahela 
— The  Expedition  against  Fort  Niagara  a Failure— Johnson  De- 
feats Dieskau  at  Lake  George— The  Tragedy  of  Grand  Pre— Ex- 
pulsion OF  THE  ACADIANS— 1755. 

It  was  now  felt  that  war  was  inevitable.  A convention 
of  deputies  of  the  English  colonies  was  forthwith  held  at 
Albany  to  concert  measures  of  defence.  The  astute  Frank- 
lin proposed  a federal  union  after  the  manner  of  the  league 
of  the  Six  Nations,  but  imperial  and  provincial  jealousy 
prevented  its  consummation.  The  French  endeavoured  to 
detach  the  Iroquois  from  the  English ; but  their  allegiance 
was  secured  through  the  influence  of  William  Johnson,  a 
nephew  of  Admiral  Warren,  who,  having  married  the  sister 
of  an  Iroquois  chief,  lived  in  feudal  state  at  “Johnson’s 
Hall,”  on  the  Mohawk  River.  His  integrity  of  character 
commanded  the  respect  of  the  Indians,  and  made  him  the 
bulwark  of  British  authority  upon  the  troubled  frontier. 

Du  Quesne  was  recalled,  and  the  Marquis  de  Vaudreuil- 
Cavanag,  the  son  of  a former  Governor  of  Canada,  was 
appointed  his  successor,  1755. 

The  British  forces  were  strengthened  by  the  arrival  of 
General  Braddock  with  two  royal  regiments,  and  the  French 
were  reinforced  by  Baron  Dieskau  with  several  veteran 
battalions.  The  British  swept  the  seas,  and  during  th^ 
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year  captured  three  hundred  French  vessels  and  eight  thou- 
sand sailors. 

On  land  it  was  resolved  to  attack  the  French  at  once  at 
Forts  Du  Quesne,  Niagara,  Frederic,  and  Beau  Sejour. 

The  main  enterprise,  that  against  Fort  Du  Quesne,  was 
assigned  to  General  Braddock.  He  was  a brave  soldier, 
but  a martinet — arrogant,  perverse,  and  obstinate.  He 
attempted  to  wage  war  amid  the  wilds  of  America  after  the 
manner  of  a European  campaign.  He  treated  with  disdain 
the  provincial  troops,  and  rejected  the  counsels  of  Wash- 
ington and  other  backwoods  fighters.  With  his  little  army 
of  twenty-three  hundred  men  and  an  immense  baggage  and 
artillery  train,  he  hewed  a road  through  the  wilderness  and 
over  the  Alleghany  Mountains.  On  the  9th  of  June  he 
reached  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Monongahela.  It  was  a 
gallant  sight— the  bannered  array,  the  scarlet  uniforms,  the 
gleam  of  bayonets,  as  the  little  army,  with  flying  colours, 
unconsciously  pressed  on  to  its  fate — the  fife  and  drum  corps 
making  the  forest  ring  with  the  inspiring  strains  of  “ The 
British  Grenadiers.”  As  they  entered  a narrow  defile, 
suddenly  the  deadly  war-whoop  rang,  and  a murderous  fire 
was  poured  into  their  ranks  by  unseen  enemies  lurking 
amid  the  shadows  of  the  primeval  forest. 

The  British  regulars  were  thrown  into  confusion,  and, 
falling  by  scores,  huddled  together  like  sheep,  till,  panic- 
stricken,  they  broke  and  fled.  In  vain  their  officers  sought 
to  rally  them.  Braddock  had  five  horses  shot  under  him, 
and  fell  mortally  wounded.  The  colonial  troops  under 
Colonel  Washington  displayed  a steadiness  that  put  the 
regulars  to  shame ; but  scarce  one-fifth  of  their  number  left 
the  field  alive.  Of  the  entire  command  more  than  half 
were  killed  or  wounded.  The  French,  who  were  only  some 
two  hundred  and  fifty  in  number,  attempted  no  pursuit, 
and  their  six  hundred  savage  allies  reaped  a rich  harvest  of 
scalps  and  booty,  and  brilliant  British  uniforms.  The  as- 
sailants lost  only  forty  men.  This  disastrous  rout  brought 
on  the  Pennsylvania  and  Virginia  settlements  all  the  hor- 
rors of  a merciless  border  warfare. 

The  expedition  against  Fort  Niagara  failed  even  to  reach 
its  destination.  Disheartened  by  Braddock’s  defeat,  the 
militia  deserted  by  scores  ; and  the  Iroquois,  wavering  in 
their  allegiance,  disputed  its  right  of  way  through  their 
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territory.  Reaching  Lake  Ontario  in  August,  Shirley,  its 
commander,  left  seven  hundred  men  to  garrison  Oswego, 
and  returned  with  the  remainder  to  Albany. 

The  expedition  against  Crown  Point  was  more  successful. 
General  Johnson,  with  five  thousand  militiamen,  advanced 
from  Albany  to  Lake  George.  Dieskau,  with  a mixed 
force  of  two  thousand  men,  made  a detour  to  attack  Fort 
Edward  in  his  rear.  The  French,  after  a fierce  contest  of 
four  hours,  were  compelled  to  retreat,  hotly  pursued  by  the 
British,  on  their  entrenched  camp  at  Ticonderoga,  at  the 
northern  end  of  the  lake.  Johnson,  having  built  and 
garrisoned  Fort  William  Henry,  on  the  site  of  the  conflict, 
fell  back  on  Albany.  He  received  a grant  of  £5,000  and  a 
knighthood  for  his  achievement. 

In  the  spring  of  the  year,  Colonel  Moncton,  with  forty- 
one  vessels  and  two  thousand  men,  had  sailed  from  Boston 
to  reduce  Fort  Beau  Sejour,  in  the  Acadian  isthmus,  to 
which  the  French  still  laid  claim.  Ill-manned  by  a few 
hundred  refugees  and  a few  soldiers,  it  soon  capitulated, 
and  was  re-named  Fort  Cumberland.  The  Acadian  peasants, 
on  the  beautiful  shores  of  the  Bay  of  Fundy,  were  a simple, 
virtuous,  and  prosperous  community.  With  remarkable  in- 
dustry they  had  reclaimed  from  the  sea  by  dikes  many 
thousands  of  fertile  acres,  which  produced  abundant  crops 
of  grain  and  orchard  fruits ; and  on  the  sea  meadows,  at 
one  time,  grazed  as  many  as  sixty  thousand  head  of  cattle. 
The  simple  wants  of  the  peasants  were  supplied  by  domestic 
manufactures  or  by  importations  from  Louisburg.  So  great 
was  their  attachment  to  the  government  and  institutions  of 
their  fatherland,  that  during  the  aggressions  of  the  English 
after  their  conquest  of  the  country,  a great  part  of  the 
population — some  ten  thousand,  it  has  been  said,  although 
the  number  is  disputed — abandoned  their  homes  and  mi- 
grated to  that  portion  of  Acadia  still  claimed  by  the  French, 
or  to  Cape  Breton  or  Canada.  Some  seven  thousand  still 
remained  in  the  peninsula  of  Nova  Scotia,  but  they  claimed 
a political  neutrality,  resolutely  refusing  to  take  the  oath  of 
allegiance  to  the  alien  conquerors.  They  were  accused  of 
intriguing  with  their  countrymen  at  Louisburg,  with  resist- 
ing the  English  authority,  and  with  inciting  and  even  lead- 
ing the  Indians  to  ravage  the  English  settlements. 

The  cruel  Micmacs  needed  little  instigation.  The}) 
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swooped  down  on  the  little  town  of  Dartmouth,  opposite 
Halifax,  and  within  gunshot  of  its  forts,  and  reaped  a rich 
harvest  of  scalps  and  booty.  The  English  prisoners  they 
sometimes  sold  at  Louisburg  for  arms  and  ammunition. 
The  Governor  asserted  that  pure  compassion  was  the  motive 
of  this  traffic,  in  order  to  rescue  the  captives  from  massacre. 
He  demanded,  however,  an  excessive  ransom  for  their  libera- 
tion. The  Indians  were  sometimes,  or  indeed  generally  it 
was  asserted,  led  in  these  murderous  raids  by  French  com- 
manders. These  violations  of  neutrality,  however,  were 
chiefly  the  work  of  a few  turbulent  spirits.  The  mass  of 
the  Acadian  peasants  seem  to  have  been  a peaceful  and 
inoffensive  people,  although  they  naturally  sympathized 
with  their  countrymen,  and  rejoiced  at  the  victory  of  Du 
Quesne,  and  sorrowed  at  the  defeat  of  Lake  George.  They 
were,  however,  declared  rebels  and  outlaws,  and  a council 
at  Halifax,  confounding  the  innocent  with  the  guilty,  de- 
creed the  expulsion  of  the  entire  French  population. 

The  decision  was  promptly  carried  out.  Ships  soon  ap- 
peared before  the  principal  settlements  in  the  Bay  of  Fundy. 
All  the  male  inhabitants,  over  ten  years  of  age,  were  sum- 
moned to  hear  the  King’s  command.  At  Grand  Pre,  four 
hundred  assembled  in  the  village  church,  when  the  British 
officer  read  from  the  altar  the  decree  of  their  exile.  Resist- 
ance was  impossible ; armed  soldiers  guarded  the  door,  and 
the  men  were  encaged  in  prison.  They  were  marched  at 
the  bayonet’s  point,  amid  the  wailings  of  their  relatives,  on 
board  the  transports.  The  women  and  children  were  shipped 
in  other  vessels.  Families  were  scattered;  husbands  and 
wives  separated — many  never  to  meet  again.  Hundreds  of 
comfortable  homesteads  and  well-filled  barns  were  ruthlessly 
given  to  the  flames.  A number,  variously  estimated  at 
from  three  to  seven  thousand,  were  dispersed  along  the 
Atlantic  seaboard  from  Maine  to  Georgia.  Twelve  hun- 
dred were  carried  to  South  Carolina.  A few  planted  a 
new  Acadia  among  their  countrymen  in  Louisiana.  Some 
tried  to  return  to  their  blackened  hearths,  coasting  in  open 
boats  along  the  shore.  These  were  relentlessly  intercepted 
when  possible,  and  sent  back  into  hopeless  exile.  An  im- 
perishable interest  has  been  imparted  to  this  sad  story  by 
Longfellow’s  beautiful  poem  “ Evangeline,”  which  describes 
the  sufferings  and  sorrows  of  some  of  the  inhabitants  of  the 
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little  village  of  Grand  Pre.  It  is  a page  in  our  country’s 
annals  that  is  not  pleasant  to  contemplate,  but  we  may  not 
ignore  the  painful  facts.  Every  patriot  must  regret  the 
stern  military  necessity  — if  necessity  there  were  — that 
compelled  the  inconceivable  suffering  of  so  many  innocent 
beings. 


CHAPTER  XIII. 

CAMPAIGNS  OF  1756  AND  1757. 

The  Seven  Years’  War  began  — Respective  condition  of  the  French 
and  English  in  America— Montcalm  captures  Fort  Oswego— 1756. 
Loudon’s  futile  attempt  against  Louisburg— Montcalm  reduces 
Fort  William  Henry— Indian  Massacre  of  Twelve  Hundred  British 
Prisoners— 1757.  Exhaustion  of  Canada— Famine— Extortion  and 
Profligacy  of  Bigot  and  his  Associates— 1758. 

Notwithstanding  these  hostile  demonstrations,  war  was  not 
formally  declared  till  the  following  spring  (1756).  France, 
Austria,  and  Russia  were  combined  against  England  and 
Prussia  for  the  prolonged  and  bitter  struggle  of  the  Seven 
Years’  War.  It  seemed  at  first  as  though  the  combination 
must  be  fatal  to  Britain  and  her  ally.  But  the  political 
sagacity  of  William  Pitt,  and  the  military  genius  of  Fred- 
erick the  Great,  with  the  lavish  expenditure  of  treasure  and 
blood,  humbled  their  enemies  and  raised  their  respective 
countries  to  the  summit  of  glory.  The  “ Great  Commoner  ” 
made  good  his  proud  boast  that  “ England  should  moult  no 
feather  of  her  crest.”  Clive’s  stupendous  victory  on  the 
plains  of  Plassey  gave  her  her  Indian  Empire,  and  Wolfe’s 
heroic  death  on  the  heights  of  Quebec  was  the  price  of  the 
conquest  of  this  great  continent. 

Nevertheless,  the  campaign  of  1756  resulted  disastrously 
to  the  British.  The  French  military  officers  were  far 
superior  in  dash  and  daring  to  their  opponents.  Montcalm, 
the  Commander-in-Chief,  had  acquired  experience  and  skill 
in  Italy  and  Germany,  and  was  audacious  in  battle  even  to 
the  verge  of  rashness.  De  Levi  and  St.  Veran,  his  military 
colleagues,  were  also  able  officers.  The  number  of  French 
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regulars  was  increased  to  about  four  thousand,  and  the  total 
available  colonial  forces  amounted  to  only  twice  that  num- 
ber. The  whole  French  population  was  scarcely  eighty 
thousand,  and  it  was  ground  down  by  feudal  exactions, 
knavish  commercial  monoplies,  and  fraudulent  public  ser- 
vants. 

The  British  colonies,  on  the  other  hand,  numbered  three 
millions  of  inhabitants.  Fostered  by  freedom  and  intelli- 
gence, these  had  become  rich  and  prosperous.  Though  not 
deficient  in  valour,  they  possessed  less  of  the  military  instinct, 
and  were  more  addicted  to  peaceful  industry  than  their  north- 
ern neighbours.  The  Earl  of  Loudon,  a man  utterly  without 
military  genius,  was  appointed  Commander-in-Chief  of  the 
British  forces.  The  plan  of  operations  comprehended  ex- 
peditions against  Forts  Frederic,  Niagara,  Du  Quesne,  and 
Quebec ; but  delay  and  indecision  frustrated  these  purposes, 
while  promptness  and  vigour  characterized  the  operations 
of  the  French. 

While  General  Abercrombie  was  awaiting  reinforcements 
at  Albany,  Montcalm,  with  three  thousand  men,  moved 
rapidly  on  Oswego,  where  a strong  fort  gave  the  British 
command  of  Lake  Ontario.  After  a vigorous  bombardment, 
the  fort  capitulated,  with  a garrison  of  sixteen  hundred 
men,  and  an  immense  quantity  of  military  stores.  After 
razing  the  fort,  Montcalm  returned  to  Lake  Champlain,  and 
erected  strong  fortifications  at  Ticonderoga,  thus  guarding 
the  gate  of  Canada  against  the  British.  During  the  winter, 
an  attacking  force  of  fifteen  hundred  French  and  Indians 
advanced  on  snow-shoes  from  Montreal,  nearly  two  hun- 
dred miles,  to  attempt  the  capture  of  Fort  William  Henry, 
at  the  southern  end  of  the  lake.  Unable  to  surprise  the 
fort,  they  burned  all  the  outworks,  together  with  the  adja- 
cent mills,  dwellings,  shipping,  and  batteaux,  and  carried 
consternation  even  within  Abercrombie’s  entrenchments  at 
Albany.  Marauding  parties  of  French  and  Indians  ravaged 
the  English  frontier  with  fire  and  sword,  swooping  down  on 
lonely  settlements,  in  midnight  attacks,  and  murdering  and 
scalping  the  inhabitants,  without  distinction  of  age  or  sex. 

The  following  year,  1757,  Lord  Loudon  resolved  to  make 
Louisburg  the  chief  point  of  attack.  In  July  he  had  as- 
sembled at  Halifax  a fleet  of  sixteen  ships  of  the  line  and 
ninety  transports,  with  ten  thousand  soldiers,  chiefly  veteran 
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troops.  Here  he  wasted  a month  in  mock  battles  and 
sieges.  Learning  that  Louisburg  was  well  garrisoned,  and 
guarded  by  a fleet  as  strong  as  his  own,  he  abandoned  his 
design,  and  returned  ingloriously  to  Hew  York. 

Meanwhile,  Montcalm  struck  a fatal  blow  at  Fort  William 
Henry,  on  Lake  George.  Early  in  August,  the  fort,  now 
garrisoned  by  twenty-seven  hundred  men,  under  Colonel 
Munroe,  was  invested  by  the  French.  For  five  days,  a 
fierce  bombardment  woke  the  wild  echoes  of  the  mountains, 
while  hundreds  of  yelling  savages  scoured  the  woods,  cutting 
off  and  scalping  all  stragglers.  The  gallant  Munroe  held 
out  till  half  his  guns  were  burst  and  his  ammunition  was 
nearly  exhausted,  and  over  three  hundred  and  fifty  men 
were  killed  and  wounded,  before  he  capitulated. 

On  the  surrender,  a tragedy  ensued  which  stained  with 
the  blood  of  its  victims  the  laurels  of  the  victors.  As  the 
garrison,  with  its  camp  following  of  women  and  children, 
was  defiling  through  the  woods,  the  blood-thirsty  savages, 
balked  of  their  anticipated  harvest  of  scalps  and  plunder, 
and  maddened  by  liquor,  which  the  British  had  neglected 
to  destroy,  fell  in  ruthless  massacre  upon  the  panic-stricken 
throng.  Montcalm,  De  Levi,  and  other  officers,  interposed, 
with  daring  and  devotion,  to  stop  the  massacre  and  to  rescue 
the  prisoners  from  their  murderous  assailants.  But  twelve 
hundred,  there  is  reason  to  fear,  were  massacred  or  enslaved 
by  the  Indians. 

Montcalm  razed  Fort  William  Henry  to  the  ground,  and, 
deterred  from  a further  advance  by  short  allowance  of  food, 
the  French  returned  to  reap  the  scanty  harvest  of  their 
Canadian  fields.  Naught  remained  to  mark  human  habita- 
tion on  the  shores  of  the  lonely  lake  save  the  charred  ruins 
of  the  fort  and  the  graves  of  the  dead  on  the  hill  side. 

Notwithstanding  this  victory,  the  condition  of  Canada 
was  one  of  extreme  exhaustion.  During  the  weary  months 
of  winter,  a severe  famine  prevailed.  The  cultivation 
of  the  fields  had  been  abandoned  to  women  and  chil- 
dren, every  able-bodied  man  being  enrolled  in  the  army. 
The  meagre  crops  that  had  been  sown  were  almost  a total 
failure.  The  soldiers  were  put  upon  short  allowance  of 
horse-flesh  and  bread.  The  daily  rations  were  continuously 
reduced  till,  in  April,  the  allowance  of  bread  was  only  two 
ounces.  Men  fell  down  from  faintness  in  the  streets  of 
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Quebec.  Three  hundred  Acadian  refugees  perished  of 
hunger. 

During  this  period  of  general  distress,  Bigot,  the  Inten- 
dant,  and  his  partners  in  crime  and  extortion — Cadet, 
Yarin,  De  Pean,  and  others — battened  like  vampires  upon 
the  life-blood  of  their  unhappy  country.  Bigot,  the  chief 
criminal,  was  mean  in  stature,  repulsive  in  countenance, 
odious  in  life.  His  rapacity  was  almost  incredible.  He 
actually,  in  this  time  of  famine,  exported  large  quantities 
of  breadstuffs  to  the  West  Indies,  and  made  enormous  pro- 
fits from  the  enhanced  cost  of  food  at  home.  He  destroyed 
the  financial  credit  of  the  colony  by  the  lavish  issue  of 
paper  money,  which  soon  became  utterly  worthless.  While 
the  country  languished,  this  gang  of  thieves  amassed  princely 
fortunes.  “ It  would  seem,”  wrote  Montcalm,  “ that  all  are 
in  haste  to  be  rich  before  the  colony  is  altogether  lost  to 
Prance.” 

The  mother  country  was  herself  exhausted  by  the  ex- 
actions of  a world- wide  war,  and  her  civil  and  military  ad- 
ministration was  corrupted  and  enfeebled  by  the  profligacy 
of  the  court.  She  could  send  few  reinforcements  of  men  or 
money,  military  stores  or  food,  to  the  colony  ; and  most  of 
the  victualling  ships  sent  out  in  the  spring  of  1758  were 
captured  by  the  British. 


CHAPTER  XIV. 

THE  CAMPAIGNS  OF  1758  AND  1759. 

Pitt,  Prime  Minister  of  England— Fall  of  Louisburg — Abercrom- 
bie’s Defeat  at  Ticonderoga— Bradstreet  Captures  Fort  Fronte- 
nac— Fort  Du  Quesne  Reduced  — Re-named  Fort  Pitt  — British 
Victories  around  the  World— The  Hero  of  Louisburg— 1758. 
Sir  William  Johnson  reduces  Niagara  — Amherst  occupies 
Ticonderoga— 1759. 

The  disasters  of  the  British  only  served  to  arouse  their 
intenser  energy  and  firmer  determination.  William  Pitt, 
for  a time  excluded  from  the  cabinet  of  the  nation,  now 
seized  the  helm  of  state.  His  lofty  courage,  noble  patriot- 
ism and  honest  administration  were  the  guarantee  of  sue- 
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cess.  He  resolved  on  the  absolute  conquest  of  Canada, 
even  at  the  cost  of  England’s  “ last  shilling  and  last  man.” 
Lord  Loudon  was  recalled,  and  Generals  Abercrombie, 
Amherst,  Wolfe  and  Howe  were  appointed  commanders. 
The  military  forces  were  increased  to  fifty  thousand  men. 
It  was  resolved  to  attack  Louisburg,  Du  Quesne,  Ticonde- 
roga,  Quebec  and  Montreal.  The  French  girded  themselves 
for  what  they  felt  to  be  the  death- wrestle.  “We  will  bury 
ourselves,  if  need  be,”  wrote  Montcalm,  “ beneath  the  ruins 
of  the  colony.” 

The  first  blow  was  struck  at  Louisburg.  Its  fortress  had 
fallen  greatly  into  decay  since  the  siege  of  1745  ; but  it  was 
garrisoned  by  three  thousand  five  hundred  men,  and  sup- 
ported by  ten  ships  of  war.  Early  in  June,  Admiral  Bos- 
cawen,  with  thirty-seven  ships  of  war,  and  one  hundred  and 
twenty  transports  conveying  twelve  thousand  troops,  ap- 
peared off  the  harbour.  W olf e,  with  a strong  force,  gallantly 
landed  through  the  surf,  and  seized  the  outworks  of  the 
fort.  The  siege  was  vigorously  pressed  by  day  and  night 
for  seven  weeks.  The  resistance  was  brave  but  ineffectual. 
When  town  and  fortress  were  well  nigh  demolished  by  shot 
and  shell,  Louisburg  capitulated.  Its  inhabitants  were 
conveyed  to  France,  and  the  garrison  and  sailors,  over  five 
thousand  in  number,  were  sent  prisoners  to  England.  The 
fortress,  constructed  at  such  cost  and  assailed  and  defended 
with  such  valour,  soon  fell  into  utter  ruin.  Where  giant 
navies  rode  and  earth-shaking  war  achieved  such  vast  ex- 
ploits, to-day  the  peaceful  waters  of  the  placid  bay  kiss  the 
deserted  strand,  and  a small  fishing  hamlet  and  a few 
mouldering  ruin-mounds  mark  the  grave  of  so  much  military 
pomp,  and  power,  and  glory. 

But  this  victory  was  followed  by  a terrible  disaster.  In 
the  month  of  June,  Lord  Abercrombie,  with  an  army  of 
sixteen  thousand  men,  had  set  out  from  Albany  for  the 
attack  on  Ticonderoga.  On  a brilliant  July  morning  he 
embarked  his  whole  force,  in  over  a thousand  batteaux,  on 
Lake  George,  and  in  bannered  pomp  and  splendour  sailed 
down  the  lovely  lake  to  the  narrows  of  Carillon,  as  the 
French  called  Ticonderoga.  In  a preliminary  skirmish 
three  hundred  French  were  captured  or  killed ; but  Lord 
Howe,  the  favourite  of  the  army,  fell  at  the  head  of  the 
column.  Montcalm,  who  had  with  him  nearly  four  thou- 
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sand  of  his  best  troops,  had  strengthened  a naturally  for- 
midable position  by  an  earthwork,  before  which  sloped  a 
steep  glacis,  covered  with  an  impenetrable  abattis  of  felled 
trees  and  sharpened  stakes.  The  assault  was  gallantly 
made.  For  six  long  hours,  again  and  again  the  columns 
were  hurled  against  the  terrible  abattis,  and  as  often 
staggered  and  recoiled  before  a withering  point-blank  fire 
of  cannon  and  musketry.  Baffled  and  broken,  with  the 
loss  of  two  thousand  men,  the  more  than  decimated  army 
retreated  panic-stricken  to  their  batteaux,  and  speedily 
placed  the  length  of  the  lake  between  them  and  the  victori- 
ous enemy. 

The  disgrace  of  this  disaster  was  partly  retrieved  by  the 
capture  of  Fort  Frontenac,  the  French  naval  depot  at  the 
foot  of  Lake  Ontario,  by  Colonel  Bradstreet.  With  three 
thousand  men  he  advanced  by  way  of  the  Mohawk  and 
Oswego  rivers,  and  crossing  the  lake  in  open  boats,  invested 
the  fort,  which  was  guarded  by  only  one  hundred  and  sixty 
men.  After  two  days’  bombardment  it  surrendered,  and  was 
burned  to  the  ground,  together  with  an  immense  quantity 
of  stores  and  seven  armed  vessels.  Thus,  without  the  loss 
of  a man,  was  destroyed  tfie  French  naval  supremacy  on 
Lake  Ontario. 

In  the  west,  General  Forbes,  with  a force  of  six  thousand 
provincials  and  regulars,  advanced  against  Fort  Du  Quesne. 
Stricken  with  mortal  illness,  he  was  borne,  a dying  man, 
across  the  Alleghanies  in  a litter.  Colonel  Washington 
had  the  honour  of  planting  the  red-cross  flag  on  the  ram- 
parts of  Fort  Pitt,  as  it  was  thenceforth  called.  The  name 
of  the  Great  Commoner  is  inscribed  forever  on  the  gate- 
way of  the  Ohio  valley,  in  the  designation  of  the  city  of 
Pittsburg. 

The  toils  were  gathering  around  the  doomed  colony  of 
Canada.  A fervent  appeal  was  made  to  the  mother  country 
for  assistance.  But  the  exhaustion  produced  by  the  Euro- 
pean war,  and  by  the  prodigality  of  the  court,  prevented  the 
sending  of  reinforcements.  “ When  the  house  is  on  fire,” 
said  the  minister,  “one  does  not  mind  the  stables.”  The 
colonists  rallied  for  a supreme  effort  for  the  defence  of  their 
hearths  and  homes.  Famine  stared  them  in  the  face.  The 
half-tilled  acres  brought  forth  but  meagre  crops,  and  the 
shameless  exactions  of  Bigot  were  more  grinding  than  ever. 
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The  entire  population  from  sixteen  to  sixty  was  summoned 
to  the  field,  but  though  every  sixth  soul  in  the  colony 
responded,  they  mustered  only  fifteen  thousand,  of  whom 
many  were  unavailable  for  service.  The  chief  dependence 
was  upon  ten  skeleton  regiments  of  regulars,  in  which 
ghastly  gaps  were  worn  by  siege  and  sortie,  by  famine  and 
disease.  To  these  the  British  opposed  fifty  thousand  well- 
armed  troops  and  copious  reserves. 

England,  like  a rampant  lion,  was  rousing  herself  for 
conquest.  The  House  of  Commons  voted  <£12,000,000 
sterling  for  the  war.  Pitt  infused  his  own  spirit  into  every 
branch  of  the  service.  The  world  was  ringing  with  British 
victories.  A merchant’s  clerk,  with  a handful  of  men,  had 
conquered  an  empire  where  the  foot  of  Alexander  had 
faltered.  Senegal,  Goree,  Guadaloupe,  her  fairest  tropical 
possessions,  were  wrested  from  France.  Alike  on  the 
banks  of  the  Ganges  and  on  the  banks  of  the  Ohio,  on  the 
forts  of  the  Gold  Coast  and  on  the  ramparts  of  Louisburg, 
the  red-cross  banner  waved  triumphantly,  and  it  was 
destined  soon  to  crown  the  heights  of  Quebec.  In  the 
Indian  Seas,  on  the  Spanish  Main,  on  the  Atlantic,  and  on 
the  Pacific,  Britain’s  fleets  were,  every  where  victorious. 

Pitt  chose  his  instruments  well.  With  the  instinct  of 
genius  he  discerned  the  surpassing  merit  of  the  young  hero 
of  Louisburg,  and  entrusted  to  him  the  conquest  of  Quebec. 
Though  only  thirty-three  years  of  age,  Wolfe  was  a veteran 
soldier,  having  been  eighteen  years  in  the  army.  At 
twenty-two  he  was  a lieutenant-colonel,  and  at  Dettingen, 
Fontenoy,  and  Culloden,  by  his  almost  reckless  bravery,  he 
had  won  distinguished  honours.  Though  raised  so  rapidly 
to  the  rank  of  general,  even  envy  breathed  no  word  of  de- 
traction against  his  name,  and  he  commanded  the  love  and 
admiration  of  the  entire  army. 

To  Amherst  was  assigned  the  reduction  of  Ticonderoga 
and  Crown  Point,  and  the  capture  of  Montreal : and  to 
Prideaux  the  destruction  of  Fort  Niagara.  These  move- 
ments were  sustained  by  forces  amounting  to  fifty  thousand 
men,  which  were  to  concentrate  at  Quebec  for  the  last  act 
of  the  drama.  The  French  were  to  act  strictly  on  the 
defensive,  retiring,  in  case  of  defeat,  on  Quebec,  where  the 
final  stand  was  to  be  made. 

The  first  blow  fell  on  Niagara.  General  Prideaux  ad- 
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vanced,  by  way  of  the  Mohawk  and  Oswego  rivers,  in  many 
batteaux  to  Niagara.  A brisk  fire  was  opened,  but  Prid- 
eaux  being  killed  by  the  bursting  of  a mortar,  the  command 
devolved  on  Johnson.  M.  Pouchot,  the  French  command- 
ant, had  summoned  to  his  aid  the  garrisons  of  Detroit, 
Presqu’  Isle,  and  the  western  forts.  M.  D ’Aubrey  was 
hastening  to  his  relief  with  a force  of  seventeen  hundred 
French  and  Indians,  when  he  was  intercepted  below  the 
Falls  by  Johnson,  and  utterly  defeated,  with  the  capture 
of  the  greater  part  of  his  force.  Hereupon  Pouchot  sur- 
rendered, with  six  hundred  men.  The  control  of  the  great 
lakes  passed  away  from  the  French  forever,  and  General 
Stanwix  speedily  reduced  all  the  western  forts. 

In  the  month  of  June,  General  Amherst,  with  an  army 
eleven  thousand  strong,  reached  Lake  George  from  Albany. 
Mindful  of  Abercrombie’s  disaster,  he  observed  exceeding 
caution  on  approaching  the  lines  of  Carillon.  But  the 
genius  of  Montcalm  was  absent,  and  De  Bourlemaque 
retired  within  the  fort,  which  was  garrisoned  by  three  thou- 
sand men.  After  four  days’  vigorous  resistance,  the  fort 
was  mined,  fired,  and  abandoned.  A tremendous  explosion 
occurred,  but  Amherst  promptly  occupied  the  smoking 
ruins.  Fort  Frederic  (Crown  Point)  was  also  abandoned 
by  the  French,  who  strongly  entrenched  themselves  at  Isle 
aux  Noix,  at  the  northern  extremity  of  Lake  Champlain, 
which  they  determined  to  hold  to  the  last  extremity,  as  the 
gateway  of  Canada. 
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The  last  act  of  this  historic  drama,  the  conquest  of  Quebec, 
must  now  be  described.  In  the  month  of  May, 

' the  British  fieet,  of  about  forty  war  vessels  and  a 
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number  of  transports  conveying  eight  thousand  troops, 
rendezvoused  at  Louisburg,  and  toward  the  end  of  June 
arrived  safely  before  the  heights  of  Quebec.  Wolfe 
promptly  occupied  the  Island  of  Orleans,  the  left  bank  of 
the  Montmorency,  and  Point  Levi,*  opposite  the  city. 
Montcalm  had  mustered  a force  of  some  thirteen  thousand 
men  of  every  age,  from  boys  of  thirteen  to  veterans 
of  eighty,  and  had  strongly  fortified  with  redoubts  and 
earthworks  the  precipitous  banks,  from  Cape  Rouge,  eight 
miles  above  Quebec,  to  Montmorency,  as  far  below.  A 
strong  boom,  sunken  ships  and  floating  batteries,  closed  the 
mouth  of  the  St.  Charles,  and  shoal  water  and  mud  flats, 
along  the  Beauport  shore,  made  landing  almost  impossible. 
Fire  rafts  and  fire  ships  were  repeatedly  launched  on  the 
ebb  tide  against  the  British  fleet,  but  they  were  always  in- 
tercepted by  the  British  tars,  and  towed  ashore  without 
having  accomplished  any  injury. 

The  batteries  at  Point  Levi,  opposite  Quebec,  during  the 
month  of  July,  poured  such  an  incessant  fire  into  the 
doomed  city  that  conflagrations  were  of  almost  daily  occur- 
rence, and  soon  the  greater  part  of  both  Upper  and  Lower 
Town  was  in  ruins.  Wolfe’s  plan  was  to  force  Montcalm’s 
lines,  if  possible,  and  bring  him  to  an  engagement.  But  the 
French  stood  strictly  on  the  defensive,  except  that  their 
Indian  scouts  cut  off  and  scalped  stragglers  from  the 
British  lines.  In  retaliation,  and  as  a measure  of  military 
necessity,  we  must  suppose — for  he  was  man  of  humane 
instincts — Wolfe  ravaged  the  country  and  burned  the  vil- 
lages both  above  and  below  Quebec.  The  beleaguered  city 
was  reduced  to  severest  straits.  “We  are  without  hope 
and  without  food,”  said  an  intercepted  letter ; “ God  hath 
forsaken  us.” 

On  the  last  day  of  July,  under  cover  of  a furious  fire  from 
the  fleet,  a strong  party  of  British  landed  at  the  foot  of  the 
snowy  Falls  of  Montmorency,  and  at  low  tide  forded  its 
brawling  stream.  W ithout  waiting  for  supports,  the  van 
rushed  impetuously  up  the  steep  escarpment,  crowned  with 
the  redoubts  of  the  enemy.  A storm  burst  upon  them. 
Stumbling  on  the  now  slippery  incline,  and  their  ammuni- 
tion soaked  with  rain,  they  were  hurled  back  in  disastrous 
defeat  by  a crushing  fire  from  the  French  entrenchments. 
Four  hundred  and  fifty  gallant  men  lay  dead  or  wounded  on 
the  gory  slope, 
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Chagrin  and  grief  at  this  disaster  threw  the  young  com- 
mander into  a well-nigh  fatal  fever.  His  heroic  soul  was 
housed  in  a frail  body.  Tossing  on  his  couch  of  pain, 
he  felt  that  the  eyes  of  his  country  were  upon  him,  and 
the  disappointment  ©f  its  expectations  was  anguish  to  his 
spirit.  The  season  was  rapidly  passing,  and  whatever  was 
to  be  done  must  be  done  quickly.  Wolfe  determined  on 
an  attempt  bold  even  to  the  verge  of  rashness ; but  its 
audacity  was  the  secret  of  its  success.  Masking  his  designs 
by  feints  against  Beauport,  he  moved  the  bulk  of  his  army 
and  the  fleet  up  the  river  above  the  city,  despite  the  heavy 
fire  from  the  batteries  of  Quebec. 

On  the  moonless  morning  of  September  13th,  before 
day,  the  fleet  dropped  silently  down  the  river  with  the 
ebbing  tide,  accompanied  by  thirty  barges  containing  six- 
teen hundred  men,  which,  with  muffled  oars,  closely  hugged 
the  shadows  of  the  shore.  Pale  and  weak  with  recent  ill- 
ness, Wolfe  reclined  among  his  officers,  and  in  a low  tone 
recited  several  stanzas  of  the  recent  poem,  Gray’s  “ Elegy, 
written  in  a Country  Churchyard.”  Perhaps  the  shadow  of 
his  own  approaching  fate  stole  upon  his  mind,  as  in  mourn- 
ful cadence  he  whispered  the  strangely  prophetic  words, 

“ The  paths  of  glory  lead  but  to  the  grave.” 

With  a feeling  of  the  hollowness  of  military  renown,  he 
exclaimed,  “ I would  rather  have  written  those  lines  than 
take  Quebec  to-morrow.” 

Challenged  by  an  alert  sentry,  an  officer  gave  the  counter- 
sign, which  had  been  learned  from  a French  deserter,  and 
the  little  flotilla  was  mistaken  for  a convoy  of  provisions 
expected  from  Montreal.  Landing  in  the  deeply-shadowed 
cove  which  has  since  borne  Wolfe’s  name,  the  agile  High- 
landers climbed  lightly  up  the  steep  and  narrow  path  lead- 
ing to  the  summit,  and  in  a few  moments  the  guard  was 
overpowered.  The  troops  swarmed  rapidly  up  the  rugged 
precipice,  the  barges  meanwhile  promjftly  transferring  fresh 
reinforcements  from  the  fleet. 

When  the  sun  rose,  the  plain  was  glittering  with  the 
arms  of  plaided  highlanders  and  English  red-coats  forming 
for  battle.  The  redoubled  fire  from  Point  Levi,  and  a por- 
tion of  the  fleet,  upon  the  devoted  city  and  the  lines  of 
Beauport,  held  the  attention  of  Montcalm,  and  completely 
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deceived  him  as  to  the  main  point  of  attack.  A breathless 
horseman  conveyed  the  intelligence  at  early  dawn.  At 
first  incredulous,  the  gallant  commander  was  soon  convinced 
of  the  fact,  and  exclaimed,  “ Then  they  have  got  the  weak 
side  of  this  wretched  garrison,  but  we  must  fight  and  crush 
them ; ” and  the  roll  of  drums  and  the  peal  of  bugles 
on  the  fresh  morning  air  summoned  the  scattered  army 
to  action.  With  tumultuous  haste,  the  skeleton  French 
regiments  hurried  through  the  town  and  formed  in  long 
thin  lines  upon  the  Plains  of  Abraham.  They  numbered 
seven  thousand  five  hundred  famine-wasted  and  disheart- 
ened men.  Opposed  to  them  were  five  thousand  veteran 
troops,  eager  for  the  fray,  and  strong  in  their  confidence  in 
their  beloved  general.  Firm  as  a wall  these  awaited  the 
onset  of  the  French.  In  silence  they  filled  the  ghastly  gaps 
made  in  their  ranks  by  the  fire  of  the  foe.  Not  for  a 
moment  wavered  the  steady  line.  Not  a trigger  was  pulled 
till  the  enemy  arrived  within  forty  yards.  Then,  at  the 
ringing  word  of  command,  a simultaneous  volley  flashed  from 
the  levelled  muskets  and  tore  through  the  enemy’s  ranks. 
The  French  line  was  broken  and  disordered,  and  heaps 
of  wounded  strewed  the  plain.  With  cheer  on  cheer  the 
British  charged  before  they  could  re-form,  and  swept  the 
fugitives  from  the  field,  pursuing  them  to  the  city  gates,  and 
to  the  banks  of  the  St.  Charles.  In  fifteen  minutes  was  lost 
and  won  the  battle  that  gave  Canada  to  Great  Britain. 
The  British  loss  was  six  hundred  killed  and  wounded;  that 
of  the  French  was  more  than  twice  as  many. 

Almost  at  the  first  fire,  Wolfe  was  struck  by  a bullet 
that  shattered  his  wrist.  A moment  later  a ball  pierced  his 
side,  but  he  still  cheered  on  his  men.  Soon  a third  shot 
lodged  deep  in  his  breast.  Staggering  into  the  arms  of  an 
officer,  he  exclaimed,  “ Support  me ! Let  not  my  brave 
fellows  see  me  fall.”  He  was  borne  to  the  rear,  and  gently 
laid  upon  the  ground.  “ See ! they  run ! ” exclaimed  a 
bystander.  “Who  run?”  demanded  Wolfe,  arousing  as 
from  a swoon.  “The  enemy,  sir;  they  give  way  every- 
where,” was  the  reply.  “What ! already?”  said  the  dying 
man.  “Now,  God  be  praised,”  he  murmured,  “I  die 
content.” 

His  brave  adversary,  Montcalm,  also  fell  mortally  wound- 
ed, and  was  borne  from  the  field,  “ How  long  shall  I live?” 
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he  asked  the  surgeon.  “Not  many  hours,”  was  the  reply. 
“I  am  glad  of  it,”  he  said;  “ I shall  not  see  the  surrender  of 
Quebec.”  He  died  before  midnight,  and,  coffined  in  a rude 
box,  was  buried  amid  the  tears  of  his  soldiers  in  a grave 
made  by  the  bursting  of  a shell. 

The  conquerors  immediately  began  the  construction  of  an 
entrenched  camp  on  the  plain,  and  in  three  days  had  a hun- 
dred and  twenty  guns  and  mortars  in  position  for  the  siege 
of  the  city.  But,  wasted  with  famine,  and  its  defenders 
reduced  to  a mere  handful,  the  beleaguered  fortress  surren- 
dered, and  on  the  18th  of  September,  1759,  the  rock-built 
citadel  of  Quebec  passed  for  ever  from  the  dominion  of 
France. 

Near  the  scene  of  their  death  a grateful  people  have 
erected  a common  monument  to  the  rival  commanders,  who 
generously  recognized  each  other’s  merit  in  life,  and  now 
keep  for  evermore  the  solemn  truce  of  death.  The  two 
races  that  met  in  the  shock  of  battle  dwell  together  in 
loving  fealty,  beneath  the  protecting  folds  of  one  common 
flag. 

England  had  never  known  a year  of  such  triumphs  as 
this.  In  all  parts  of  the  world  her  arms  were  victorious. 
At  Lagos,  at  Quiberon,  at  Minden,  at  Quebec,  her  fleets  or 
armies  won  new  renown.  “We  must  ask  every  morning,” 
said  Horace  Walpole,  “ what  new  victory  there  is.”  Never- 
theless, France  was  not  to  surrender  her  fairest  possession 
1760  another  struggle.  M.  de  Levi,  early  in  the 

spring,  collected  ten  thousand  men  at  Montreal,  and 
toward  the  end  of  April  attempted  the  recapture  of  Quebec. 
The  winter  had  been  one  of  intense  severity,  and  to  the 
French  one  of  unexampled  dearth  and  distress.  The  garri- 
son of  General  Murray  was  worn  down  by  the  labour  of 
procuring  fuel  and  maintaining  a defence  against  frequent 
harassing  assaults.  Its  effective  strength  was  reduced  by 
deaths,  scurvy,  frost-bites,  and  other  casualties,  from  seven 
thousand  to  less  than  half  that  number. 

On  the  27th  of  April,  De  Levi’s  van  appeared,  and  drove 
in  the  British  outposts.  The  following  day,  with  more 
valour  than  prudence,  Murray  marched  out  to  give  battle 
against  overwhelming  odds.  He  attacked  the  French  with 
spirit  on  the  Ste.  Foye  road,  but  was  outflanked  and  out- 
numbered. After  a hot  contest  of  two  hours,  he  was  com- 
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pelled  to  retreat,  with  the  loss  of  a thousand  men  killed  or 
wounded.  The  French  loss  in  this  fruitless  battle  was  still 
greater. 

De  Levi  pressed  the  siege  for  eighteen  days.  Besiegers 
and  besieged  both  looked  for  aid  from  an  expected  fleet. 
Eager  eyes  were  strained  continually  toward  Point  Levi  for 
signs  of  its  approach.  At  length  a strange  frigate  rounded 
the  headland,  amid  the  anxious  suspense  of  the  beholders. 
As  the  Union  Jack  was  run  up  to  the  peak,  cheer  on  cheer 
rang  from  the  ramparts,  and  deep  chagrin  filled  the  hearts 
of  the  besiegers  in  the  trenches.  Soon  two  other  vessels 
arrived,  and  De  Levi  made  a hasty  retreat,  abandoning 
tents,  baggage,  and  siege  train  in  his  flight. 

He  retired  to  Montreal,  there  to  make  the  last  stand  for 
the  possession  of  Canada.  Three  English  armies  converged 
on  the  heart  of  the  colony,  where  life  still  feebly  beat. 
General  Murray,  with  all  his  available  force,  advanced 
from  Quebec,  receiving  the  submission  of  the  inhabitants. 
Colonel  Haviland,  with  three  thousand  men,  hastened  from 
Crown  Point  by  way  of  Lake  Champlain  and  the  Richelieu, 
occupying  the  forts  evacuated  by  the  French.  General 
Amherst  proceeded  from  Albany,  with  ten  thousand  men, 
by  the  strange  detour  of  the  Mohawk  and  Oswego  rivers,  to 
Lake  Ontario,  and  thence  down  the  St.  Lawrence.  The 
three  armies  reached  Montreal  on  three  successive  days, 
and  on  the  8th  of  September,  sixteen  thousand  men  be- 
leaguered the  devoted  town,  the  last  stand  of  French  fidelity 
and  valour.  It  was  defended  only  by  frail  walls  and  by 
three  thousand  war-wasted  men.  Resistance  was  impossible. 
The  most  heroic  courage  could  do  no  more.  The  same  day, 
De  Yaudreuil  signed  the  capitulation  which  severed  Canada 
from  France  forever. 
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CHAPTER  XYI. 

BRITISH  RULE. 

Beneficial  Effects  of  the  Conquest— State  of  the  Country— Military 
Government— 1760.  The  Peace  of  Paris  transfers  most  of  the 
French  Colonial  Possessions  to  Great  Britain  — Conspiracy  of 
Pontiac — Siege  of  Detroit — Massacres  in  the  West— Law  Reforms— 
Seigniorial  Land  Tenure  obnoxious  to  the  British— 1763.  The 
Quebec  Act  extends  the  Boundaries  of  Canada  to  the  Mississippi, 
and  secures  Civil  and  Religious  Immunities  to  the  French— 1774. 

The  conquest  of  Canada  by  the  British  was  the  most  for- 
tunate event  in  its  history.  It  supplanted  the  institutions 
of  the  middle  ages  by  those  of  modern  civilization.  It  gave 
local  self-government  for  abject  submission  to  a foreign 
power  and  a corrupt  . court.  It  gave  the  protection  of 
Habeas  Corpus  and  trial  by  jury  instead  of  the  tribunals  of 
feudalism.  For  ignorance  and  repression  it  gave  free 
schools  and  a free  press.  It  removed  the  arbitrary  shackles 
from  trade,  and  abolished  its  unjust  monopolies.  It  enfran- 
chised the  serfs  of  the  soil,  and  restricted  the  excessive 
power  of  the  seigniors.  It  gave  an  immeasurably  ampler 
liberty  to  the  people,  and  a loftier  impulse  to  progress,  than 
was  ever  before  known.  It  banished  the  greedy  cormorants 
who  grew  rich  by  the  official  plunder  of  the  poor.  The 
waste  and  ruin  of  a prolonged  and  cruel  war  were  succeeded 
by  the  reign  of  peace  and  prosperity ; and  the  pinchings  of 
famine  by  the  rejoicings  of  abundance.  The  one  hundred 
and  fifty-seven  years  of  French  occupancy  had  been  one 
long  struggle  against  fearful  odds — first  with  the  ferocious 
savages,  then  with  the  combined  power  of  the  British 
colonies  and  the  mother  country.  The  genius  of  French 
Canada  was  a strange  blending  of  the  military  and  religious 
spirit.  Even  commerce  wore  the  sword,  and  a missionary 
enthusiasm  quickened  the  zeal  of  her  early  explorers.  The 
reign  of  peaceful  industry  was  now  to  succeed  that  of  mar- 
tial prowess,  and  was  to  win  victories  no  less  renowned 
than  those  of  w§ur. 

As  a provisional  measure,  a military  government  was 
organized  in  Canada.  The  free  exercise  of  their  religion 
was  accorded  to  the  people,  and  their  more  pressing  necessi- 
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ties  were  generously  relieved.  The  militia  were  sent  to 
their  homes,  and  the  regular  soldiers,  th'ree  thousand  in 
number,  were  conveyed  to  France.  A considerable  exodus 
of  the  noblesse,  officials,  and  merchants  also  took  place. 
Financially,  the  colony  was  bankrupt.  Bigot’s  paper  cur- 
rency, which  had  flooded  the  country,  was  worthless,  and 
great  commercial  depression  ensued.  M.  de  Vaudreuil,  the 
late  Governor,  together  with  Bigot  and  other  members  of 
the  “Grand  Company,”  on  their  return  to  France  were 
thrown  into  the  Bastile,  for  alleged  malfeasance  of  office. 
The  Governor  was  honorably  acquitted.  After  fifty-six 
years  faithful  service  of  the  crown,  he  returned  to  his 
native  country  poor,  having  sacrificed  his  private  fortune 
for  the  public  weal.  The  crimes  of  the  Intendant  were 
more  than  proven.  He  and  his  fellow-cormorants  were 
compelled  to  disgorge  their  ill-gotten  plunder,  to  the  amount 
of  nearly  twelve  million  francs,  and  were  exiled  from 
France  forever. 

In  October,  1760,  George  III.  became  King.  The  very 
eminence  of  Pitt  made  him  obnoxious  to  the  crown  and 
nobles.  The  Great  Commoner  resigned  office,  and  was 
offered  the  government  of  Canada,  but  the  not  very  tempt- 
ing offer  was  declined.  Still,  the  impulse  of  Pitt’s  policy 
enabled  England,  Prussia,  and  little  Portugal  to  withstand 
the  combined  power  of  Europe.  The  awful  ravages  of  the 
Seven  Years’ War  had  desolated  a large  part  of  the  Continent, 
had  slain  a million  of  men,  accumulated  a mountain  of  debt, 
and  produced  a heritage  of  international  hate  and  domestic 
grief,  when  the  Peace  of  Paris  again  gave  rest  to  the  war- 
wearied  world,  1763.  France  surrendered  to  Great  Britain 
the  whole  of  Nova  Scotia,  Cape  Breton,  Canada,  and  the 
Great  West,  as  far  as  the  valleys  of  the  Wabash  and  the 
Illinois,  and  several  West  India  islands  and  her  East  India 
possessions ; and  Spain  gave  up  Florida  and  all  her  territory 
east  of  the  Mississippi.  “ Never,”  exclaimed  the  exultant 
King,  “ did  any  nation  in  Europe  sign  such  a peace  before.” 
Yet  there  were  not  wanting  prophets  to  foretell  that  these 
great  colonies  would  not  always  remain  subject  to  the  little 
island  beyond  the  sea. 

Soon  after  the  cession  of  Canada,  the  red  cross  of  St. 
George  supplanted  the  lilied  flag  of  France  on  the  wooden 
redoubts  of  Presqu’  Isle,  De  Boeuf,  Venango,  Detroit,  Mia- 
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mis,  Mackinaw,  and  other  forts  in  the  west.  But  a wide- 
spread dissatisfaction  soon  prevailed  in  the  forest  wigwams. 
This  was  fanned  to  a flame  by  the  arts  and  eloquence  of 
Pontiac,  a noted  chief,  who  sought  to  exterminate  the 
English  and  restore  the  supremacy  of  his  race.  He  laid  a 
deep  conspiracy  for  the  simultaneous  rising  of  all  the  tribes 
on  the  shores  of  the  upper  lakes  and  in  the  Ohio  valley.  For 
fifteen  months  the  savages  beleaguered  the  fort  at  Detroit — 
an  unexampled  siege  in  Indian  warfare — defeating  succes- 
sive forces  sent  to  its  relief.  To  obtain  food  for  his  war- 
riors, Pontiac,  in  imitation  of  European  finance,  issued 
promissory  notes,  drawn  upon  birch  bark  and  signed  with 
his  own  totem,  an  otter ; all  of  which,  on  their  maturing, 
were  faithfully  redeemed. 

The  other  forts  throughout  the  west,  with  scarce  an 
exception,  were  reduced  by  stratagem,  by  assault,  or  by 
siege,  and  the  frontier  was  ravaged  with  fire  and  scalp- 
ing knife.  Strong  expeditions  under  General  Bradstreet 
and  Colonel  Bouquet  defeated  the  savages,  rescued  several 
hundreds  of  prisoners  from  their  cruel  captors,  and  restored 
them  amid  scenes  of  touching  pathos  and  rejoicing  to  their 
anxious  friends. 

After  the  peace  of  Paris,  Canada  was  formally  annexed 
to  the  British  possessions  by  royal  proclamation.  British 
subjects  were  invited  to  settle  in  the  province  of  Quebec  by 
the  promise  of  the  protection  of  British  laws,  and  of  the 
establishment,  as  soon  as  the  circumstances  of  the  country 
would  admit,  of  representative  institutions.  Liberal  land 
grants  were  also  made  to  military  settlers.  A civil  govern- 
ment, consisting  of  Governor  and  Council,  was  formed,  and 
courts  were  established  for  the  administration  of  justice  in 
accordance  with  the  laws  of  England.  The  printing  press — 
that  palladium  of  free  institutions — was  first  introduced 
into  Canada  in  1764,  and  on  the  21st  of  June,  the  first 
number  of  the  Quebec  Gazette,  which  is  still  published,  made 
its  appearance. 

The  ‘‘new  subjects,”  as  the  French  were  called,  soon 
found  themselves  placed  at  a disadvantage  as  compared  with 
the  British  settlers,  or  “ old  subjects.”  The  latter,  although 
as  regards  numbers  an  insignificant  minority — less  than  five 
hundred  in  all,  chiefly  half-pay  officers,  disbanded  soldiers, 
and  merchants — assumed  all  the  prerogatives  of  a dominant 
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race,  engrossing  the  public  offices  to  the  exclusion  of  the 
sons  of  the  soil.  The  terms  of  the  proclamation  were  inter- 
preted, like  the  law  of  England  for  sixty-five  years  later,  as 
excluding  Roman  Catholics  from  all  offices  in  the  gift  of  the 
state.  The  French  were  willing  to  take  the  oath  of  allegi- 
ance to  King  George,  but  even  for  the  sake  of  public  em- 
ployment would  not  forswear  their  religion. 

The  British  privilege  of  trial  by  jury,  that  safeguard  of 
popular  liberty,  was  little  appreciated,  accompanied  as  it 
was  by  increased  expense  and  by  the  inconvenience  of  being 
conducted  in  an  unknown  language.  The  simple  habitants 
preferred  the  direct  decision  of  the  judge  in  accordance  with 
their  ancient  customs. 

General  Murray,  by  his  conciliatory  and  equitable  treat- 
ment of  the  conquered  race,  evoked  the  jealousy  and  com- 
plaint of  the  English  place-hunters,  many  of  whom  were 
thoroughly  mercenary  and  corrupt.  His  policy  was  ap- 
proved, however,  by  the  Home  Government,  and  was 
adopted  by  his  successor  in  office,  Sir  Guy  Carleton.  As  to 
legal  matters,  in  criminal  cases  trial  by  jury  and  English 
forms  were  observed ; in  civil  cases — those  affecting  property 
and  inheritance — the  old  French  laws  and  procedures  were 
allowed  to  prevail.  The  English  settlers,  however,  objected 
strenuously  to  several  features  of  the  land  laws.  The 
feudal  tenure,  by  which,  on  every  transfer  of  real  estate, 
one-twelfth  of  the  purchase  money  must  be  paid  to  the 
seignior  within  whose  seigniory  the  land  lay,  was  especially 
obnoxious.  This  was  a heavy  tax  on  all  improvements, 
buildings  and  the  like ; and  greatly  discouraged  the  growth 
of  towns,  and  drainage  of  land  or  other  modes  of  increasing 
its  value.  The  French  also  opposed  the  registration  of 
deeds,  either  from  ignorant  apathy  or  on  account  of  the, 
as  they  conceived,  needless  expense.  Consequently  British 
land  purchasers  or  mortgagees  sometimes  found  themselves 
defrauded  by  previous  mortgages,  to  which  the  French  law 
permitted  a sworn  secrecy.  Noth  withstanding  these  and 
other  anomalies,  the  country  entered  on  a career  of  pros- 
perity, and  began  to  increase  in  population,  agricultural  and 
commercial. 

At  length,  after  long  delay,  in  1774,  as  a definite  settle- 
ment of  the  government  of  the  colony,  the  Quebec  Act  was 
passed  by  the  British  Parliament.  It  extended  the  bounds 
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of  the  province  from  Labrador  to  the  Mississippi,  from 
the  Ohio  to  the  watershed  of  Hudson’s  Bay.  It  established 
the  right  of  the  French  to  the  observance  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  religion,  without  civil  disability,  and  confirmed  the 
tithes  to  the  clergy,  exempting,  however,  Protestants  from 
their  payment.  It  restored  the  French  civil  code,  and  es- 
tablished the  English  administration  of  law  in  criminal 
cases.  Supreme  authority  was  vested  in  the  Governor  and 
Council,  the  latter  being  nominated  by  the  crown,  and  con- 
sisting, for  the  most  part,  of  persons  of  British  birth. 

The  English-speaking  minority  felt  that  their  rights  were 
sacrificed.  They  were  denied  the  promised  elective  As- 
sembly, deprived  of  the  protection  of  the  Habeas  Corpus 
Act,  and,  in  certain  cases,  of  trial  by  jury,  and  were  sub- 
jected to  the  civil  code  of  a foreign  country.  Fox,  Burke, 
Chatham  and  Townshend  protested  against  the  injustice  in 
the  Imperial  Parliament,  as  did  also  the  merchants  and 
Common  Council  of  London.  But  the  Act  was  received 
with  delight  by  the  French  population,  and  continued  for 
seventeen  years  the  rule  of  government. 


CHAPTER  XVII. 

THE  REVOLUTIONARY  WAR. 

Causes  of  the  American  Revolution -The  Stamp  Duties— The  “Boston 
Tea  Party”— 1773.  Concord,  Lexington,  and  Bunker  Hill  —American 
Invasion  of  Canada— Montgomery  occupies  Moptreal— Ineffec- 
tive Siege  of  Quebec— Death  of  Montgomery— Defeat  of  Arnold 
—1775.  American  Invasion  Repulsed— Declaration  of  Independ- 
ence-1776. Burgoyne’s  Advance  from  Canada  and  Surrender 
at  Saratoga— 1777.  Governor  Carleton  resigns— Is  succeeded  by 
General  Haldimand— 1779.  Recognition  of  American  Independence 
—The  Peace  of  Versailles  makes  the  Great  Lakes  the  Western 
Boundary  of  Canada— The  United  Empire  Loyalists  seek  homes 
in  the  British  Provinces— 1783. 

The  general  policy  of  Great  Britain  toward  her  American 
colonies  was  one  of  commercial  repression.  American 
merchants  were  precluded  by  law  the  direct  importation  of 
sugar,  tea,  spices,  cotton,  and  similar  foreign  products. 
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These  were  obliged  first  to  be  shipped  to  Great  Britain,  and 
then  to  be  re-shipped  to  America  at  greatly  increased  cost 
and  delay.  The  colonial  traders  largely  disregarded  this 
prohibition,  and  grew  rich  by  smuggling,  which  acquired  in 
time  a sort  of  toleration.  With  the  growth  of  American 
commerce,  imperial  jealousy  was  aroused,  and  the  colonial 
vessels  were  seized  and  the  contraband  goods  confiscated  by 
British  ships  or  customs  officers.  The  manufacture  of  cer- 
tain articles,  as  wool  and  iron,  was  also,  in  defiance,  it  was 
felt,  of  natural  rights,  prohibited  in  the  colonies.  The 
oligarchical  power  of  the  crown  officials,  and  the  offensive 
assumptions  of  the  church  established  by  law,  also  gave 
deep  offence  to  the  democratic  communities  of  the  American 
colonies. 

In  order  to  meet  the  colonial  military  expenditure,  a 
stamp  duty  was  imposed  on  all  legal  documents.  The 
colonists  denied  the  right  of  the  Imperial  Parliament  to 
impose  taxes  without  their  consent.  The  Stamp  Act  was 
repealed  in  a year,  but  the  obnoxious  principle  of  taxation 
without  representation  was  maintained  by  a light  duty  on 
tea  and  some  other  articles.  The  colonists  refused  to  re- 
ceive the  taxed  commodities,  and  a party  of  men  disguised 
as  Indians  threw  into  Boston  harbour  (December  16th, 
1773)  the  tea  on  board  the  East  India  vessels,  amounting 
to  three  hundred  and  forty  chests.  Parliament,  incensed 
at  this  “ flat  rebellion,”  closed  the  port  of  Boston,  and, 
against  the  protest  and  warning  of  some  of  England’s 
greatest  statesmen,  sent  troops  to  enforce  submission. 

A Continental  Congress  was  assembled  at  Philadelphia 
(September,  1774),  which,  though  seeking  to  avert  Indepen- 
dence, petitioned  the  King,  but  in  vain,  for  the  continuance 
of  the  colonial  liberties.  At  Concord  and  Lexington  (April 
19th,  1775)  occurred  the  collision  between  the  armed  col- 
onists and  the  soldiers  of  the  King  which  precipitated  the 
War  of  Independence,  and  the  loss  to  Great  Britain  of  her 
American  colonies.  From  the  mountains  of  Vermont  to 
the  everglades  of  Georgia^  a patriotic  enthusiasm  burst 
forth.  A continental  army  was  organized.  General  Gage 
was  besieged  in  Boston.  Canada  and  Nova  Scotia  were 
invited  to  join  the  revolt.  Benedict  Arnold  and  Ethan 
Allen,  with  a handful  of  men,  seized  Ticonderoga  and  Crown 
Point.  At  Bunker  Hill  (June  17th,  1775)  the  colonial 
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volunteers  proved  their  ability  to  cope  with  the  veteran 
troops  of  England.  Five  hundred  of  the  former  and  a 
thousand  of  the  latter  lay  dead  or  wounded  on  the  fatal 
slope. 

In  the  month  of  September,  a colonial  force  of  a thou- 
sand men,  under  General  Schuyler,  advanced  by  way  of 
Lake  Champlain  against  Montreal ; and  another,  under 
Colonel  Arnold,  by  way  of  the  Kennebec  and  Chaudiere, 
against  Quebec.  While  Schuyler  was  held  in  check  at  Fort 
St.  John  on  the  Richelieu,  Colonel  Ethan  Allen,  with  some 
three  hundred  men,  attacked  Montreal.  He  was  defeated 
and  taken  prisoner,  and  sent  in  irons  to  England.  Colonel 
Richard  Montgomery,  a brave  and  generous  Irish  gentle- 
man, had  succeeded  to  Schuyler’s  command.  He  vigorously 
urged  the  siege  of  Forts  St.  John  and  Chambly,  and  having 
compelled  their  surrender,  pressed  on  to  Montreal,  which  he 
occupied.  Carleton  resolved  to  concentrate  his  forces  at 
Quebec,  which  was  now  menaced  by  Colonel  Arnold. 

That  officer,  with  a thousand  men,  had  toiled  up  the  swift 
current  of  the  Kennebec,  and  transported  his  boats  and 
stores  through  the  tangled  and  rugged  wilderness  to  the  St. 
Lawrence.  The  sufferings  of  his  troops  through  hunger, 
cold,  fatigue  and  exposure  were  excessive.  They  were  re- 
duced to  eat  the  flesh  of  dogs,  and  even  to  gnaw  the  leather 
of  their  cartouch  boxes  and  shoes.  Although  enfeebled  by 
sickness  and  exhaustion,  they  crossed  the  river,  climbed  the 
cliff  by  Wolfe’s  path,  and  appeared  before  the  walls.  Failing 
to  surprise  the  town,  and  despairing — with  his  footsore  and 
ragged  regiments,  with  no  artillery,  and  with  only  five 
rounds  of  ammunition — of  taking  it  by  assault,  Arnold 
retired  to  Pointe  aux  Trembles,  to  await  a junction  with 
Montgomery. 

On  the  4th  of  December,  the  united  forces,  amounting  to 
two  thousand  men,  advanced  on  Quebec.  Carleton  had  as- 
sembled an  equal  number,  among  whom  were  five  hundred 
French-Canadians,  prepared  to  fight  side  by  side  with  their 
former  conquerors  in  defence  *of  the  British  flag.  For 
nearly  a month  the  invaders  encamped  in  the  snow  before 
the  impregnable  ramparts.  Biting  frost,  the  fire  of  the 
garrison,  pleurisy  and  the  small-pox  did  their  fatal  work. 
On  the  last  day  of  the  year  a double  assault  was  made  on 
the  Lower  Town.  At  four  o’clock  in  the  morning,  in  a 
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blinding  snow-storm,  Montgomery,  with  three  hundred  men, 
crept  along  the  narrow  pass  between  Cape  Diamond  and 
the  river.  As  the  forlorn  hope  made  a dash  for  the  gate,  a 
volley  of  grape  swept  through  their  ranks.  Montgomery, 
with  two  of  his  officers  and  ten  men,  were  slain,  and  the 
deepening  snow  wrapped  them  in  its  icy  shroud. 

On  the  other  side  of  the  town,  Arnold,  with  six  hundred 
men,  attacked  and  carried  the  first  barriers.  They  pressed 
on,  and  many  entered  the  town  through  the  embrasures 
of  a battery,  and  waged  a stubborn  street  fight,  amid 
the  storm  and  darkness.  With  the  dawn  of  morning  they 
found  themselves  surrounded  by  an  overwhelming  force,  and 
exposed  to  a withering  fire  from  the  houses.  They  there- 
fore surrendered  at  discretion  to  the  number  of  four  hun- 
dred men. 

Arnold  continued  to  maintain  an  ineffective  siege, 
his  command  daily  wasting  away  -with  small-pox,  cold 
and  hunger.  In  the  spring,  Carleton  assailed  his  lines 
with  a thousand  men,  and  raised  the  siege,  capturing  a 
number  of  prisoners  and  a large  quantity  of  stores.  In 
May  and  June,  being  reinforced  by  General  Burgoyne  with 
ten  thousand  men,  he  pursued  the  retreating  foe.  The 
Americans  abandoned  successively  Three  Bivers,  Sorel  and 
Montreal,  and  retired  to  Crown  Point  and  Ticonderoga.  In 
a severe  engagement  near  Crown  Point  (October  19th), 
Arnold  was  badly  beaten. 

Meanwhile  the  revolted  colonies  had  thrown  off  their 
allegiance  to  the  mother  country  by  the  celebrated  Declara- 
tion of  Independence,  which  was  solemnly  adopted  by  the 
Continental  Congress,  July  4th,  1776.  The  British  had  al- 
ready been  obliged  to  evacuate  Boston.  They  were  also 
repulsed  in  an  attack  on  Charleston.  In  July,  Lord  Howe 
gained  an  important  victory  at  Long  Island,  and  took 
possession  of  Hew  York,  driving  Washington  across  the 
Delaware.  The  latter,  however,  gained  a brilliant  victory 
at  Trenton  and  another  at  Princeton,  which  left  the  result 
of  the  campaign  in  favour  of  the  revolted  colonists. 

Notwithstanding  the  protests  of  Lord  Chatham  and  Lord 
North  against  the  war,  the  King  and  his  ministers  persisted 
in  their  policy  of  coercion.  The  following  spring,  General 
Burgoyne,  who  had  been  appointed  to  the  supreme 
military  command,  set  out  from  Canada  with  nine 
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thousand  men  to  invade  New  York  state,  effect  a junction 
with  General  Gage  at  Albany,  and  sever  the  American 
confederacy  by  holding  the  Hudson  River.  He  captured 
Ticonderoga,  and  advanced  to  Fort  Edward.  The  New 
England  and  New  York  militia  swarmed  around  the  invad- 
ing army,  cut  off  its  supplies,  and  attacked  its  detached 
forces  with  fatal  success.  Burgoyne  was  defeated  at  Still- 
water, on  the  Hudson,  and  soon  afterwards,  being  completely 
surrounded,  surrendered,  with  six  thousand  men,  to  General 
Gates  at  Saratoga.  This  surrender  led  to  the  recognition 
of  American  independence  by  the  French,  and  to  their 
vigorous  assistance  of  the  revolt  by  money,  arms,  ships,  and 
volunteers.  The  occupation  of  Philadelphia  by  the  British, 
and  the  defeat  of  the  Americans  at  Brandywine  and  Ger- 
mantown were,  however,  disheartening  blows  to  the  young 
republic. 

Governor  Carleton,  indignant  at  the  military  promotion 
of  General  Burgoyne  over  his  own  head,  resigned  his  com- 
mission, and  was  succeeded  in  office  by  General  Haldimand. 
A Swiss  by  birth  and  a strict  martinet  in  discipline,  the 
stern  military  government  of  the  latter  was  a cause  of  much 
dissatisfaction.  The  Revolutionary  War  continued  with 
varying  fortune  to  drag  its  weary  length.  The  genius  and 
moral  dignity  of  Washington  sustained  the  courage  of  his 
countrymen  under  repeated  disaster  and  defeat,  and  com- 
manded the  admiration  and  respect  even  of  his  enemies. 
The  last  great  act  of  this  stormy  drama  was  the  surrender 
of  Lord  Cornwallis,  with  seven  thousand  troops,  at  York- 
town,  Virginia,  October  19th,  1781.  The  treaty  of  peace 
was  signed  at  Versailles,  September  3rd,  1783.  By  its 
terms  Canada  was  despoiled  of  the  magnificent  region  lying 
between  the  Mississippi  and  the  Ohio,  and  was  divided  from 
the  new  nation  designated  the  United  States  by  the  Great 
Lakes,  the  St.  Lawrence,  the  watershed  between  the  St. 
Lawrence  and  the  Atlantic,  and  the  St.  Croix  River.  The 
latter-mentioned  portion  of  this  boundary  was  sufficiently 
vague  to  give  rise  to  serious  international  disputes  at  a 
subsequent  period. 

A considerable  number  of  the  American  colonists  had 
remained  faithful  to  the  mother  country.  Their  condition 
during  and  after  the  war  was  exceedingly  painful.  They 
were  exposed  to  suspicion  and  insult,  and  sometimes  to 
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wanton  outrage  and  spoliation.  Their  zeal  for  the  unity 
of  the  empire  won  for  them  the  name  of  United  Empire 
Loyalists,  or,  more  briefly,  U.  E.  Loyalists.  The  British 
Government  made  liberal  provision  for  their  domiciliation 
in  Nova  Scotia  and  Canada.  The  close  of  the  war  was 
followed  by  an  exodus  of  these  faithful  men  and  their 
families,  who,  from  their  loyalty  to  their  king  and  the  in- 
stitutions of  their  fatherland,  abandoned  their  homes  and 
property,  often  large  estates,  to  encounter  the  discomforts  of 
new  settlements,  or  the  perils  of  the  pathless  wilderness.* 
These  exiles  for  conscience’  sake  came  chiefly  from  New 
England  and  New  York  state,  but  a considerable  number 
came  from  the  Middle  and  Southern  states  of  the  Union. 
Many  settled  near  Halifax  and  on  the  Bay  of  Fundy.  A 
large  number  established  themselves  on  the  St.  J ohn  River, 
and  founded  the  town  of  St.  John — long  called  Parrtown 
from  the  name  of  the  Governor  of  Nova  Scotia.  These 
sought  a division  of  the  province,  and  a separate  legisla- 
1784  ^ure>  This  was  granted,  and  the  Province  of  New 
Brunswick  was  created.  Cape  Breton  was  also  made 
a separate  government. 

What  is  now  the  Province  of  Ontario  was  then  almost  a 
wilderness.  At  the  close  of  the  war  it  became  the  home  of 
about  ten  thousand  U.  E.  Loyalists.  Each  adult  received 
a free  grant  of  two  hundred  acres  of  land,  as  did  also  each 
child,  even  those  born  after  immigration,  on  their  coming 
of  age.  The  Government  also  assisted  with  food,  clothing, 
and  implements  those  loyal  exiles  who  had  lost  all  on  their 
expatriation.  They  settled  chiefly  along  the  Upper  St. 
Lawrence,  around  the  beautiful  Bay  of  Quinte,  and  on  the 
northern  shores  of  Lake  Ontario.  Other  settlements  were 
made  on  the  Niagara  and  Detroit  rivers.  Liberal  land 
grants  were  also  given  to  immigrants  from  Great  Britain. 
Many  disbanded  soldiers,  militia  and  half-pay  officers  took 
up  land,  and  in  course  of  time  not  a few  immigrants  from 
the  United  States.  The  wilderness  soon  began  to  give  place 
to  smiling  farms,  thriving  settlements,  and  waving  fields  of 
grain;  and  zealous  missionaries  threaded  the  forest  in  order 
to  minister  to  the  scattered  settlers  the  rites  of  religion. 


* The  British  Parliament  voted  £3,300,000  for  the  indemnification  and  assistance 
of  the  patriotic  loyalists,  of  whom  it  is  estimated  that  twenty -five  thousand  sought 
refuge  in  the  British  colonies. 
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CHAPTER  XVIII. 

THE  FOUNDING  OF  UPPER  CANADA. 

Lord  Dorchester  (Sir  Guy  Carleton),  Governor-General  of  British  North 
America— 1787.  The  Constitutional  Act  divides  Canada  and 
reconstructs  its  Constitution— 1791.  Early  Legislation  in  Upper 
Canada— Choice  of  a Capital— York  (Toronto)  Founded— 1795. 
Major-General  Hunter,  Lieut.-Governor-1799.  Internal  Develop- 
ment-Growth of  Political  Parties— Francis  Gore,  Lieut. -Governor 
—1806.  Social  Organization— Education,  Religion,  etc. 

In  1787,  Sir  Guy  Carleton,  now  Lord  Dorchester,  became 
Governor-General  of  British  North  America.  The  Cana- 
dian colonists  demanded  the  same  constitutional  privileges 
as  were  enjoyed  by  the  Maritime  Provinces.  The  Habeas 
Corpus  and  trial  by  jury  in  civil  cases  were  secured  to  them 
by  statute  law.  But  they  wished  also  an  elective  Legis- 
lative Assembly,  instead  of  a crown-appointed  Legislative 
Council,  and  a larger  measure  of  constitutional  liberty. 

In  1791,  Lord  Grenville  introduced  into  the  House  of 
Lords  a bill,  known  as  the  Constitutional  Act,  for  the  ad- 
justment of  Canadian  affairs.  It  divided  Canada  into  two 
provinces  by  a line  coinciding  chiefly  with  the  Ottawa 
River.  In  Western  or  Upper  Canada,  British  law,  both 
civil  and  criminal,  and  freehold  land  tenure  were  intro- 
duced. In  Eastern  or  Lower  Canada,  the  seigniorial  tenure 
and  French  law  in  civil  cases  were  retained.  In  each  pro- 
vince a government  was  constituted,  consisting  of  an  elec- 
tive Legislative  Assembly,  and  a Legislative  Council  and 
Governor  appointed  by  the  crown.  One-seventh  of  the 
land  was  also  reserved  for  the  use  of  the  crown,  and  one- 
seventh  for  the  maintenance  of  the  Protestant  clergy — a 
provision  which  gave  rise  to  much  subsequent  trouble  and 
agitation. 

John  Graves  Simcoe  was  appointed  first  Lieutenant-Gov- 
ernor of  Upper  Canada,  and  entrusted  with  the  inaugura- 
tion of  the  new  constitution.  He  was  a landed  gentleman, 
a member  of  the  English  House  of  Commons,  and  held  the 
rank  of  Brigadier  in  the  army.  He  had  assisted  in  passing 
the  Constitutional  Act,  and  was  anxious  to  see  it  success- 
fully carried  out.  His  administration  was  honest,  prudent, 
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energetic,  and  public-spirited.  He  established  his  seat  of 
government  at  Newark,  a village  of  about  a hundred  houses, 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Niagara  River.  The  first  Parliament 
of  Upper  Canada  assembled  on  the  17th  of  September, 
1792.  The  Assembly  consisted  of  sixteen,  and  the  Legisla- 
tive Council  of  seven  members — plain,  homespun-clad  far- 
mers or  merchants,  from  the  plough  or  store. 

Deeming  Newark  too  near  the  American  frontier  for  the 
capital  of  the  province,  Governor  Simcoe  looked  for  a more 
eligible  site.  He  wished  to  found  a new  London  in  the 
heart  of  the  Western  District,  on  the  banks  of  the  winding 
Thames.  Lord  Dorchester  favoured  the  claims  of  Kingston, 
which  he  made  the  principal  naval  and  military  station  of 
the  province.  As  a compromise,  York  was  selected,  chiefly 
on  account  of  its  excellent  harbour,  although  the  land  was 
low  and  swampy.  The  growth  and  prosperity  of  the  noble 
city  of  Toronto  vindicate  the  wisdom  of  the  choice. 

Parliament  continued  to  sit  at  Newark  till  1797.  The 
principal  Acts  provided  for  civil  and  municipal  administra- 
tion, for  the  construction  of  roads,  fixing  of  duties,  millers’ 
tolls,  and  the  like.  Rewards  of  twenty  and  ten  shillings, 
respectively,  were  offered  for  wolves’  and  bears’  heads,  which 
is  suggestive  of  the  forest  perils  of  the  times.  The  pay- 
ment of  members  of  parliament  was  fixed  at  ten  shillings 
per  day.  The  introduction  of  slaves  was  forbidden,  and 
their  term  of  servitude  limited,  ten  years  before  similar 
legislation  in  Lower  Canada. 

Governor  Simcoe  removed  to  York  in  1795,  before  a 
house  was  built,  lodging  temporarily  in  a canvas  tent  or 
pavilion,*  pitched  on  the  plateau  overlooking  the  western 
end  of  the  bay.  In  1797,  the  Provincial  Legislature  was 
opened  in  a wooden  building  near  the  River  Don,  whose 
site  is  commemorated  by  the  name  of  Parliament  Street ; 
but  the  founder  of  Toronto  had  previously  been  transferred 
to  the  government  of  San  Domingo.  He  had  projected  a 
vigorous  policy  for  the  encouragement  of  agriculture,  fish- 
eries, and  internal  development.  On  his  removal  most  of 
these  wise  schemes  fell  through.  Land  designed  for  settle- 
ment was  seized  by  speculators,  and  the  general  develop- 
ment of  the  country  was  greatly  retarded. 


Originally  constructed  for  Captain  Cook. 
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Mr.  Russell,  the  senior  member  of  the  Executive  Council, 
administered  the  government  till  the  arrival  of  Major- 
General  Hunter,  who  held  office  for  the  ensuing  six 
years.  The  progress  of  the  country  in  trade,  population, 
and  the  development  of  its  resources,  was  rapid.  The  tide 
of  immigration  steadily  increased.  The  Irish  troubles  of 
“ ’98  ” especially  led  many  hardy  settlers  to  seek  new  homes 
in  the  virgin  wilds  of  Canada.  In  1803,  Colonel  Talbot,  an 
eccentric  British  officer,  received  a grant  of  five  thousand 
acres  of  land  on  Lake  Erie,  on  condition  of  placing  a settler 
on  every  two  hundred  acres.  For  many  years  he  kept  a 
sort  of  feudal  state  in  his  forest  community.  The  obstruc- 
tions of  the  St.  Lawrence  made  communication  with  Mont- 
real and  Quebec  more  difficult  than  with  Albany  and  Hew 
York.  A brisk  lake  trade  therefore  sprang  up,  and  addi- 
tional ports  of  entry  were  established,  which  fostered  the 
prosperity  of  the  growing  settlements  of  Cornwall,  Brock- 
ville,  Kingston,  York,  Niagara,  Amlierstburg,  and  other 
frontier  towns. 

As  the  province  increased  in  wealth  and  population,  the 
evils  of  a practically  irresponsible  government  began  to  be 
felt.  The  Executive  Council,  composed  of  the  Governor 
and  five  of  his  nominees,  removable  at  his  pleasure,  gradually 
absorbed  the  whole  administrative  influence  of  the  colony. 
The  official  Gazette , the  only  representative  of  the  public 
press,  was  in  the  hands  of  the  Government,  as  was  also  the 
whole  of  the  revenue  of  the  province.  The  Legislative 
Assembly,  therefore,  could  exercise  no  check  by  annual 
votes  of  supply.  Many  poor  gentlemen,  half-pay  officers, 
and  others  of  similar  character  from  the  mother  country, 
sought  to  better  their  fortunes  in  the  new  colony.  By  birth 
and  training  they  were  unfitted  to  cope  with  the  hardships 
of  backwoods  life.  They  soon  engrossed,  almost  entirely, 
the  departmental  offices,  for  which,  by  education  and  pre- 
vious position,  they  were  especially  adapted,  or  became 
hangers  on  and  zealous  supporters  of  the  Government, 
while  they  looked  down  with  a sort  of  aristocratic  exclusive- 
ness on  the  uncultivated,  and  perhaps  sometimes  uncouth, 
hard-working  yeomanry  of  the  country. 

Others,  with  a wiser  policy,  adapted  themselves  to  their 
altered  circumstances  and  to  the  condition  of  the  province. 
While  learning  to  swing  the  axe  and  hold  the  plough,  they 
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preserved,  amid  the  rudest  surroundings,  the  tastes  and 
instincts  of  gentlemen.  They  became,  from  their  education 
and  cultivated  manners,  centres  of  influence  and  leaders  of 
opinion  in  the  rural  communities  in  which  they  lived,  which 
tacitly  conceded  a superiority  which  they  would  never  have 
yielded  had  it  been  directly  asserted. 

The  sturdy  yeomanry  not  unnaturally  regarded  with  jeal- 
ousy and  aversion  the  former  of  these  classes,  and  allied 
themselves  with  the  latter  as  their  legitimate  leaders  and 
friends.  Thus  early  in  the  century  the  origin  of  parties  may 
be  traced  in  Upper  Canada — on  the  one  hand,  the  zealous 
supporters  of  an  irresponsible  executive ; on  the  other,  the 
advocates  of  a larger  measure  of  constitutional  liberty. 

Mr.  Hunter  was  succeeded  as  Governor  by  Francis  Gore, 
IgQg  Esq.  His  personal  character  was  estimable  and  his 
purposes  honest.  In  his  ignorance  of  the  country  he 
depended  on  his  Council  for  information  and  advice.  These 
gentlemen,  not  unnaturally,  endeavoured  to  maintain  the 
privileges  of  their  order  and  of  their  friends.  In  1811,  Mr. 
Gore  returned  to  England,  leaving  the  temporary  adminis- 
tration of  government  in  the  hands  of  Major-General  Sir 
Isaac  Brock,  Commander-in-Chief  of  His  Majesty’s  forces  in 
the  province. 

Meanwhile,  the  country  had  steadily  prospered,  undis- 
turbed in  its  forest  isolation  by  the  great  European  war, 
which  was  deluging  with  blood  a hundred  battle-fields  and 
desolating  thousands  of  homes.  By  the  year  1809  the 
population  had  increased  to  about  seventy  thousand.  The 
chief  commercial  want  was  a paper  currency  and  banking 
facilities.  Popular  education  was  at  a low  ebb,  although  a 
grammar  school  had  been  established  in  each  of  the  eight 
districts  into  which  the  province  was  now  divided.  The 
people  lived  in  rude  abundance,  the  virgin  soil  brought 
forth  plentifully,  deer  roamed  in  the  forest,  wild  fowl 
swarmed  in  marsh  and  mere,  and  the  lakes  and  rivers 
teemed  with  the  finest  fish.  Homespun  and  often  home- 
woven  frieze  or  flannel  furnished  warm  and  serviceable 
clothing. 

The  houses,  chiefly  of  logs,  rough  or  squared  with  the 
axe,  though  rude,  were  not  devoid  of  homely  comfort.  The 
furniture,  except  in  towns  and  villages,  was  mostly  home- 
made, Oxer*  were  largely  employed  in  tilling  the  soil?  and 
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dragging  the  rude  waggons  over  rough  roads.  The  fields 
were  studded  with  blackened  stumps,  and  the  girdling 
forest  ever  bounded  the  horizon  or  swept  around  the  scanty 
clearing.  The  grain  was  reaped  with  the  sickle  or  scythe, 
threshed  with  the  flail,  and  winnowed  by  the  wind.  Grist 
mills  being  almost  unknown,  it  was  generally  ground  in  the 
steel  hand-mills  furnished  by  the  Government,  or  pounded 
in  a large  mortar,  hollowed  out  of  a hardwood  stump,  by 
means  of  a wooden  pestle  attached  to  a spring  beam. 

The  roads  were  often  only  blazed  paths  through  the 
forest,  supported  on  transverse  corduroy  logs  where  they 
passed  through  a swamp  or  marsh.  The  “ Governor’s 
Road,”  as  it  was  called,  traversed  the  length  of  the  province, 
along  the  St.  Lawrence  and  Lake  Ontario,  and  westward 
to  Amherstburg,  Yonge  Street  extended  from  York  to 
Holland  River.  Much  of  the  early  legislation  had  reference 
to  the  construction  of  roads  and  bridges,  chiefly  by  statute 
labour.  The  judges  and  crown  lawyers  made  their  circuits, 
when  possible,  in  Government  schooners,  and  the  assize 
furnished  an  opportunity  of  reviving  for  a time  in  the 
country  towns  the  half-forgotten  gaieties  of  fashionable 
society.  In  the  aristocratic  circles  of  York  a mimic  repre- 
sentation of  Old  World  court  life  was  observed,  with  only 
partial  success. 

Before  the  war  there  were  only  four  clergymen  of  the 
Church  of  England  in  Upper  Canada.  A few  Methodist 
and  Presbyterian  ministers  toiled  through  the  wilderness 
to  visit  the  scattered  flocks  committed  to  their  care.  Amid 
the  not  altogether  propitious  circumstances  were  nourished 
that  patriotic  and  sturdy  yeomanry  that  did  doughty  battle 
for  Britain  in  the  approaching  war,  and  many  of  those  noble 
characters  that  illustrated  the  future  annals  of  their  country ; 
and  then  were  laid  the  foundations  of  that  goodly  civilization 
amid  which  we  live  to-day. 
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OUTBREAK  OF  THE  WAR  OF  1812-15. 

Inauguration  of  the  New  Constitution  in  Lower  Canada— 1792.  Sir  James 
Craig’s  Stormy  Administration— 1808-11.  Causes  of  the  War  of 
1812-15  — The  “Berlin  Decree”  and  “Orders  in  Council  1806. 
The  “Right  of  Search”— War  Declared,  June  18,  1812 -Repub- 
lican Anti-War  Protest— Position  of  Combatants— Canadian  Loy- 
alty- Hull’s  Invasion  and  Repulse— He  Surrenders  to  Brock, 
Aug.  15, 1812— Battle  of  Queenston  Heights— Death  of  Brock, 
Oct.  13,  1812— Dearborn’s  Invasion— Repulsed  at  Lacolle,  Nov. 
20, 1812. 

In  the  more  populous  province  of  Lower  Canada,  the 
inauguration  of  the  new  colonial  Constitution  gave  rise  to 
struggles  between  the  irresponsible  Executive  and  the  elec- 
tive Assembly,  which  felt  itself  the  safeguard  of  popular 
liberty.  The  new  legislature  met  in  1792,  in  the  even  then 
venerable  city  of  Quebec.  It  was  composed  of  a nominated 
Council  of  fifteen,  and  a Lower  House  of  fifty  members, 
elected  for  four  years.  Fifteen  of  the  latter  were  of  British 
and  the  remainder  of  French  origin.  The  debates,  there- 
fore, were  conducted,  as  they  have  been  ever  since  in  all 
legislatures  in  which  Lower  Canada  was  represented,  in  both 
English  and  French,  and  the  official  documents  were  pub- 
lished in  both  languages.  A jealousy  of  race  was  fomented 
by  the  invectives  of  the  rival  newspapers  of  the  French 
and  English  press. 

In  1797,  Lord  Dorchester,  after  twenty  years  of  paternal 
oversight  of  Canada,  was  succeeded  as  Governor-General  by 
Major-General  Prescott. 

In  1808,  Sir  James  Craig,  a veteran  military  officer,  was 
appointed  Governor-General,  in  anticipation  of  war  with 
the  United  States.  Greatly  broken  in  health,  he  was  suc- 
ceeded in  office  by  Sir  George  Prevost,  Lieutenant-Governor 
of  Nova  Scotia,  1811.* 

Nova  Scotia  and  New  Brunswick  both  experienced  the 
irrepressible  conflict  between  the  Council  and  the  Assembly 
— between  the  prerogatives  of  the  crown  and  the  growth  of 

♦In  1809,  the  Hon.  John  Molson,  of  Montreal,  launched  the  first  steamboat  on  the 
St.  Lawrence.  It  made  the  trip  to  Quebec  in  thirty-six  hours.  Four  years  pre- 
viously, Fulton  navigated,  on  the  Hudson  River,  the  first  steamboat  knowq. 
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popular  liberty.  During  the  French  and  Revolutionary 
wars,  Halifax  had  been  a great  naval  and  military  rendez- 
vous, and  society  assumed  a highly  aristocratic  and  con- 
servative tone.  The  Duke  of  Kent,  father  of  Queen 
Victoria,  during  the  latter  years  of  the  century  (1794-1799) 
Commander-in-Chief  of  the  royal  forces,  dispensed  a generous 
hospitality,  and  fostered  the  loyal  enthusiasm  of  the  people. 
Much  English  money  was  spent  in  the  colony,  and  its  com- 
mercial progress  was  rapid.  Governor  Parr  and  his  suc- 
cessor, Sir  John  Wentworth,  jealously  guarded  what  they 
considered  the  prerogatives  of  the  crown  against  what  they 
regarded  as  the  democratic  encroachments  of  the  people. 

In  New  Brunswick:  for  twenty  years  (1782  -1802)  Colonel 
Carleton,  brother  of  Lord  Dorchester,  administered  the 
affairs  of  the  province  with  great  tact  and  ability,  but  not 
without  occasional  collisions  with  the  Assembly,  which 
seemed  to  be  the  inevitable  fate  of  colonial  Governors  in 
those  days.  The  lumber  trade  of  New  Brunswick  was 
greatly  fostered  by  the  demands  of  the  royal  fleets  and  by  a 
heavy  duty  imposed  on  Baltic  timber.  The  stately  masts 
of  her  forests  bore  the  pennon  of  Great  Britain  in  many  a 
stern  sea-fight. 

We  proceed  now  to  trace  the  causes  which  led  to  the 
Anglo-American  war  of  1812-15. 

For  some  time  previous  to  the  open  rupture  of  1812, 
public  feeling  in  the  United  States  had  become  increasingly 
hostile  to  Great  Britain.  The  “ Berlin  Decree”  of  Napoleon, 
issued  November  1st,  1806,  declared  a blockade  of  the  en- 
tire British  '-oast,  and  let  loose  French  privateers  against 
her  shipping,  and  that  of  neutral  nations  trading  with  her. 
1807  ^rea^  Britain.  retaliated  by  the  celebrated  “Orders  in 
Council,”  which  declared  all  traffic  with  France  con- 
traband, and  the  vessels  prosecuting  it,  with  their  cargoes, 
liable  to  seizure.  These  restrictions  pressed  heavily  on 
neutrals,  especially  on  the  United  States,  which  now  en- 
grossed much  of  the  carrying  trade  of  the  world.  The  Demo- 
cratic majority  in  the  Union,  therefore,  bitterly  resented 
the  British  “Orders,”  although  complacently  overlooking 
the  “Berlin  Decree”  by  which  they  were  provoked,  and 
which  was  equally  hostile  to  American  commerce.  Presi- 
dent Jefferson  now  laid  an  embargo  on  all  shipping,  domes- 
tic or  foreign,  in  the  harbours  of  the  United  States,  for 
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1808  wkich  Congress,  the  following  year,  substituted  a 
Non-Intercourse  Act,  prohibiting  all  commerce  with 
either  belligerents  till  the  obnoxious  “ Decree”  or  “ Orders” 
were  repealed.  Severe  injury  was  thus  inflicted  on  both 
Great  Britain  and  America,  which  tended  to  their  mutual 
exasperation. 

Another  cause  conspired  to  fan  the  war  feeling  to  a flame. 
Great  Britain,  pressed  by  the  difficulty  of  manning  her  im- 
mense fleets,  asserted  the  “ right  of  search  ” of  American 
vessels  for  deserters  from  her  navy.  The  United  States 
frigate  Chesapeake  resisted  this  right,  sanctioned  by  inter- 
national law,  but  was  compelled  by  a broadside  from  H.  M. 
ship  Leopard  (June,  1807)  to  submit  and  to  deliver  up  four 
deserters  found  among  her  crew.  The  British  Government 
disavowed  the  violence  of  this  act  and  offered  reparation. 
But  the  Democratic  party  was  clamorous  for  war,  and  eager 
to  seduce  from  their  allegiance  and  annex  to  the  United 
States  the  provinces  of  British  North  America.  The  world 
was  to  witness  the  spectacle  of  the  young  Republic  of  the 
West  leagued  with  the  arch-despot  Napoleon  against  almost 
the  sole  champion  of  constitutional  liberty  in  Europe. 

War  was  precipitately  declared  June  18th,  1812,  in  the 
hope  of  intercepting  the  West  India  fleet,  and  of  overrun- 
ning Canada  before  it  could  be  aided  by  Great  Britain. 
Almost  simultaneously  the  obnoxious  “ Orders  in  Council,” 
the  chief  ostensible  cause  of  the  war,  were  repealed,  but  the 
news  produced  no  change  in  American  policy. 

The  Republican  party  of  the  United  States,  however, 
which  was  predominant  in  its  northern  section,  and  com- 
prised the  more  moderate  and  intelligent  part  of  the  nation, 
was  strenuously  opposed  to  the  action  of  Congress.  A con- 
vention was  held  at  Albany,  protesting  against  the  war  and 
against  an  alliance  with  Napoleon,  “every  action  of  whose 
life  demonstrated  a thirst  for  universal  empire  and  for  the 
extinction  of  human  freedom.”  At  Boston,  on  the  declara- 
tion of  hostilities,  the  flags  of  the  shipping  were  placed  at 
half-mast  as  a sign  of  mourning,  and  a public  meeting 
denounced  the  war  as  ruinous  and  unjust. 

The  position  of  the  parties  to  this  contest  was  very  un- 
equal. Great  Britain  was  exhausted  by  a war  by  sea  and 
land  of  nearly  twenty  years’  duration.  Canada  was  unpre- 
pared for  the  conflict.  She  had  only  some  six  thousand 
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troops  to  defend  a thousand  miles  of  frontier.  Her  entire 
population  was  under  three  hundred  thousand,  while  that 
of  the  United  States  was  eight  millions,  or  in  the  proportion 
of  twenty-seven  to  one.  The  Americans  relied  on  the  re- 
ported disaffection  of  the  provinces  with  British  rule.  In  this 
they  were  egregiously  mistaken.  Forgetting  their  political 
differences,  the  Canadians  rallied  with  spontaneous  loyalty 
to  the  support  of  the  Government.  Even  the  American 
immigrants,  with  scarce  an  exception,  proved  faithful  to 
their  adopted  country. 

On  the  declaration  of  war,  Major-General  Sir  Isaac 
Brock,  a gallant  officer  and  judicious  civil  ruler,  who,  in  the 
absence  of  Mr.  Gore,  administered  the  government  of  Up- 
per Canada,  resolved  to  strike  the  first  blow.  He  ordered 
an  attack  on  Fort  Mackinaw,  which  commanded  the  en- 
trance to  Lake  Michigan.  It  was  surprised  and  taken 
without  the  loss  of  a man  (July  17th). 

The  American  plan  of  attack  was  to  invade  Canada  with 
three  armies,  on  the  Detroit  and  Niagara  frontiers  and  by 
way  of  Lake  Champlain.  General  Hull  crossed  the  Detroit 
River  at  Sandwich  with  twenty-five  hundred  men.  He 
summoned  the  Canadians  to  surrender,  offering  them  the 
alternatives  of  “peace,  liberty,  and  security,”  or  “war, 
slavery,  and  destruction.”  They  spurned  his  offers  and  de- 
fied his  threats.  General  Brock  hastened  from  York,  by 
way  of  Niagara  and  Lake  Erie,  with  all  the  forces  he  could 
collect.  Hull  recrossed  the  river,  and  took  refuge  behind 
the  earthworks  of  Detroit.  Brock  followed  him  with  seven 
hundred  regulars  and  militia,  and  six  hundred  Indians. 
Without  waiting  an  attack,  Hull  surrendered  with  all  his 
forces  and  vast  military  stores,  and  ceded  to  the  British  the 
entire  territory  of  Michigan  (August  15th).  Hull  was  after- 
wards tried  by  a United  States  court-martial  for  treason 
and  cowardice,  and  sentenced  to  death,  but  was  reprieved 
on  account  of  his  services  during  the  Revolutionary  War. 

On  the  Niagara  frontier,  the  American  General,  Yan 
Ranselaer,  collected  an  army  of  six  thousand  for  the  inva- 
sion of  Canada.  To  protect  the  boundary  of  thirty-four 
miles,  Brock  had  only  fifteen  hundred  men.  A bold  escarp- 
ment of  rock,  an  old  lake  margin,  runs  across  the  country 
from  west  to  east.  Through  this  the  Niagara  River,  in  the 
course  of  ages,  has  worn  a deep  and  gloomy  gorge.  At  the 
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foot  of  the  cliff  nestled  on  the  west  side  the  hamlet  of 
Queenstown,  and  on  the  east  the  American  village  of  Lewis- 
ton. Here,  early  on  the  cold  and  stormy  morning  of  Octo- 
ber the  13th,  Yan  Ranselaer  crossed  with  twelve  hundred 
men.  The  British  held  the  table-land  at  the  top  of  the 
escarpment ; but  a part  of  the  invading  army  having 
climbed  the  precipitous  river  bank  by  a path  thought  to  be 
impassable,  they  were  outflanked  and  driven  down  the  hill. 

General  Brock,  hearing  the  cannonade  at  Niagara,  seven 
miles  distant,  galloped  off  in  the  gray  of  the  morning,  to 
ascertain  if  it  were  a feint  or  an  attack  in  force.  Having  dis- 
mounted, he  rallied  the  British  troops,  and  charged  up  the 
hill  under  a heavy  fire.  His  conspicuous  figure  attracted 
the  aim  of  the  enemy,  and,  while  cheering  on  the  York 
volunteers,  he  fell,  shot  through  the  breast.  “Push  on! 
Don’t  mind  me!”  he  exclaimed;  and  with  his  ebbing  life 
sending  a love  message  to  his  sister  in  the  far-off  isle  of 
Guernsey,  the  brave  soul  passed  away.  His  aide-de-camp, 
Colonel  Macdonell,  the  Attorney-General  of  Upper  Canada, 
a promising  young  man  of  twenty-five,  was  mortally  wounded 
soon  after  his  chief,  and  died  next  day. 

Major-General  Sheaffe,  an  officer  of  American  birth,  now 
succeeded  Brock  in  command.  By  a flank  movement  he 
gained  the  height,  and,  after  a sharp  action,  completely 
routed  the  enemy.  Pursued  by  yelling  Indians,  they  fled : 
some,  clambering  down  the  rugged  slope,  were  impaled  on 
the  jagged  pines;  others,  attempting  to  swim  the  rapid 
river,  were  drowned.  Nine  hundred  and  fifty  men  surren- 
dered to  Sheaffe — a force  greater  than  his  own. 

The  victory  of  Queenston  Heights,  glorious  as  it  was, 
was  dearly  bought  with  the  death  of  Canada’s  darling  hero, 
the  loved  and  honoured  Brock,  and  of  the  brave  young 
Macdonell,  his  aide-de-camp.  A grateful  country  has  erected 
on  the  scene  of  the  victory — one  of  the  grandest  sites  on 
earth — a noble  monument  to  Brock’s  memory;  and  beneath 
it,  side  by  side,  sleeps  the  dust  of  the  heroic  chief  and  his 
faithful  aide-de-camp — united  in  their  death,  and  not  severed 
in  their  burial. 

A month’s  armistice  was  granted,  during  which  the 
Americans  collected  on  the  Niagara  frontier  an  “ army  of 
the  centre,”  five  thousand  strong,  to  oppose  which  General 
Sheaffe  had  only  seven  hundred  men.  General  Smythe,  a 
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gasconading  braggart,  who  had  succeeded  Yan  Ranselaer  in 
command,  kept  in  check  by  a force  one-sixth  of  his  own, 
was  regarded  even  by  his  own  troops  with  contempt,  and 
was  obliged  to  fly  from  the  camp  to  escape  their  indignation. 

In  the  meanwhile,  General  Dearborn,  with  an  army  of 
ten  thousand  men,  advanced  by  way  of  Lake  Champlain  to 
the  frontier.  The  Canadians  rallied  en  masse  to  repel  the 
invasion,  barricaded  the  roads  with  felled  trees,  and  guarded 
every  pass.  On  the  20th  of  November,  an  attack  was 
made  by  fourteen  hundred  of  the  enemy  on  the  British  out- 
post at  Lacolle,  near  Rouse’s  Point;  but  the  guard,  keeping 
up  a sharp  fire,  withdrew,  and  the  Americans,  in  the  dark- 
ness and  confusion,  fired  into  each  other’s  ranks,  and  fell 
back  in  disastrous  and  headlong  retreat.  The  discomfited 
General  retired  with  his  “ Grand  Army  of  the  North  ” into 
safe  winter  quarters  behind  the  entrenchments  of  Platts- 
burg. 

In  their  naval  engagements  the  Americans  were  more  suc- 
cessful. On  Lake  Ontario,  Commodore  Chauncey  equipped 
a strong  fleet,  which  drove  the  Canadian  shipping  for  pro- 
tection under  the  guns  of  Niagara,  York,  and  Kingston. 
He  generohsly  restored  the  private  plate  of  Sir  Isaac  Brock, 
captured  in  one  of  his  prizes.  At  sea,  the  American  frigates 
Constitution  and  United  States  shattered  and  captured  the 
British  ships  Guerriere,  Macedonian , and  Java. 

In  the  United  States  Congress  this  unnatural  strife  of 
kindred  races  was  vigorously  denounced  by  some  of  the 
truest  American  patriots.  Mr.  Quincy,  of  Massac!  msetts, 
characterized  it  as  the  “most  disgraceful  in  history  since 
the  invasion  of  the  buccaneers.”  But  the  Democratic  ma- 
jority persisted  in  their  stern  policy  of  implacable  war. 
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CHAPTER  XX. 

THE  CAMPAIGN  OF  1813. 

Construction  of  Navy  on  the  Lakes— York  taken  by  General  Pike- 
Explosion  of  Magazine,  April  27th — Fort  George  taken — Vincent 
retreats  to  Burlington  Heights,  May  27th — Americans  routed  in 
Night  Attack  at  Stony  Creek,  June  6th— Lt.  Fitzgibbon’s  exploit 
at  Beaver  Dams,  June  28th— Second  capture  of  York  by  Chauncey, 
July  23rd— Perry’s  Victory  on  Lake  Erie,  September  10th— 
Proctor  Retreats  from  Amherstburg — Is  beaten  by  Harrison  at 
Moravian  Town,  October  15th— Death  of  Tecumsch— Wilkinson, 
with  nine  thousand  men,  advances  on  Montreal  — Battle  of 
Chrysler’s  Farm,  November  12th— Hampton’s  Invasion  of  Canada 
—Repulsed  at  Chateauguay,  October  26th— McClure  evacuates 
and  burns  Niagara,  December  10th— Fort  Niagara  taken,  and 
Lewiston,  Black  Rock,  and  Buffalo  burned,  December  18th-30th. 

By  both  belligerents  preparations  were  made  for  the  cam- 
paign of  1813  with  redoubled  zeal.  During  the  winter,  the 
“ King’s  Regiment,”  of  New  Brunswick,  marched  on  snow- 
shoes  through  the  wilderness,  and  did  good  service  through- 
out the  campaign. 

The  Americans  gave  special  attention  to  the  construction 
of  strong,  if  roughly  finished,  vessels  on  Lakes  Champlain, 
Ontario  and  Erie.  The  British  Government,  severely  taxed 
by  the  war  with  Napoleon,  could  send  few  reinforcements 
to  America,  and  an  incompetent  naval  administration  neg- 
lected the  equipment  of  vessels  for  the  lakes.  Very  tardily 
a few  vessels  were  constructed  at  Kingston,  York,  and 
Chippewa,  at  the  extravagant  cost,  it  was  said,  of  £1000 
per  ton.  To  a country  abounding  with  the  best  of  timber, 
English  oak  and  all  other  equipments  were  transported 
across  the  ocean,  even  to  the  superfluity  on  our  “ unsalted 
seas  ” of  casks  for  the  stowage  of  fresh  water.  All  military 
stores  had  to  be  conveyed  with  incredible  labour,  in  open 
batteaux,  up  the  rapids  of  the  St.  Lawrence  under  the  fire 
of  the  gun  batteries  on  the  American  shore.  More  than 
one  brigade  of  boats  was  attacked,  and  captured  or  defended 
with  great  valour  and  loss  of  life  on  both  sides. 

The  American  plan  of  the  campaign  of  1813  included  the 
masteTy  of  Lake  Ontario  and  Lake  Erie,  the  capture  of  the 
forts  on  the  Niagara  frontier,  at  York  and  at  Kingston,  and 
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the  reduction  of  the  entire  western  peninsula.  A concen- 
tration of  forces  on  Montreal  and  Quebec,  it  was  thought, 
would  then  drive  the  Union  Jack  from  the  valley  of  the 
St.  Lawrence. 

In  pursuance  of  this  design,  Commodore  Chauncey,  with 
' fourteen  vessels  and  seventeen  hundred  men,  under  the 
command  of  Generals  Dearborn  and  Pike,  left  Sackett’s 
Harbour,  and  early  on  the  morning  of  April  27th  lay  off 
the  town  of  York,  which  was  garrisoned  by  only  six  hundred 
men,  under  General  Sheaffe.  Under  cover  of  a heavy  fire, 
the  Americans  landed,  drove  in  the  British  outposts,  and 
made  a dash  for  the  dilapidated  fort,  which  the  fleet  mean- 
while heavily  bombarded.  They  fought  their  way  to  within 
two  hundred  yards  of  the  earthen  ramparts,  when  the 
defensive  fire  ceased.  Suddenly,  with  a shock'like  an  earth- 
quake, the  magazine  blew  up,  and  hurled  into  the  air  two 
hundred  of  the  attacking  column,  together  with  Pike,  its 
commander ; killing  also  several  soldiers  of  the  retiring 
British  garrison.  The  town  being  no  longer  tenable,  General 
Sheaffe,  after  destroying  the  naval  stores  and  a vessel  on 
the  stocks,  retreated  with  the  regulars  towards  Kingston. 
The  public  buildings  were  burned,  and  the  military  and 
naval  stores  which  escaped  destruction  were  carried  off. 

Dearborn  re-embarked  his  forces,  and  the  fleet  made  for 
the  mouth  of  the  Niagara.  On  the  27th  of  May,  at  early 
dawn,  his  ships,  some  fifteen  in  number,  lay  in  crescent  form 
off  Fort  St.  George,  which  was  garrisoned  by  Colonel  Vin- 
cent with  about  fourteen  hundred  men.  Under  cover  of  a 
tremendous  fire  from  the  fleet  and  Fort  Niagara,  after  a 
triple  repulse  by  the  British,  a force  of  six  thousand  men 
effected  a landing  on  the  beach,  on  the  grounds,  now  occu- 
pied by  the  Canadian  Chautauqua  Assembly.  Vincent, 
having  nearly  four  hundred  men  killed,  wounded,  or  cap- 
tured, his  ammunition  being  well-nigh  exhausted,  and  his 
fort  almost  in  ruins,  spiked  his  guns,  blew  up  his  shattered 
works,  and,  confronted  by  a force  six  times  greater  than 
his  own,  retired  on  Queenston  Heights. 

The  next  day,  having  withdrawn  the  garrisons  from  the 
frontier  forts  on  the  Niagara  river,  he  retreated  with 
sixteen  hundred  men  toward  the  head  of  the  lake,  and  took 
up  a strong  position  on  Burlington  Heights,  near  Hamilton. 
Dearborn  despatched  a force  of  over  three  thousand  men, 
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under  Generals  Chandler  and  Winder,  to  dislodge  him.  On 
the  6th  of  June  they  encamped  at  Stony  Creek,  seven  miles 
from  Yincent’s  lines.  The  position  of  the  latter  was  criti- 
cal. Niagara  and  York  had  both  been  captured.  Before 
him  was  a victorious  foe.  His  ammunition  was  reduced 
to  ninety  rounds.  He  was  extricated  from  his  peril  by  a 
bold  blow.  Colonel  John  Harvey,  having  reconnoitered  the 
enemy’s  position,  proposed  a night  attack.  Vincent  heart- 
ily co-operated.  At  midnight,  with  seven  hundred  British 
bayonets,  they  burst  upon  the  American  camp.  A fierce 
fight  ensued,  in  which  the  enemy  were  utterly  routed.  The 
British  retired  before  daybreak,  with  a hundred  prisoners, 
including  both  of  the  American  generals. 

The  invaders  soon  met  with  another  reverse.  Colonel 
Boerstler,  on  the  28th  of  June,  with  four  hundred  and 
seventy  men,  including  fifty  cavalry  and  two  field-pieces, 
advanced  to  dislodge  a British  picket  at  Beaver  Dams  (near 
Thorold).  Mrs.  Secord,  a heroic  Canadian  wife,  whose 
husband  had  been  wounded  at  Queenston  Heights,  walked 
twenty  miles  through  the  woods  to  give  warning  of  the 
attack.  Lieutenant  Fitzgibbon,  with  a handful  of  soldiers 
;and  two  hundred  Indians,  by  a skilful  disposition  of  his 
forces,  captured  Boerstler’s  entire  command,  more  than 
twice  his  own  number,  to  the  intense  chagrin  of  the 
Americans. 

Dearborn,  whose  forces  were  wasted  away  to  about  four 
thousand  men,  was  now  beleaguered  in  Fort  George  by 
Vincent  with  less  than  half  the  number  of  troops.  During 
the  month  of  July  the  British  made  successful  raids  on  Fort 
Schlosser  and  Black  Rock,  on  the  American  side  of  the 
river,  destroying  barracks  and  dockyards,  and  capturing 
stores  and  arms. 

In  accordance  with  the  British  policy  of  strengthening 
the  naval  force  on  the  lake,  Sir  James  Yeo,  with  four 
hundred  and  fifty  seamen,  had,  early  in  May,  arrived  at 
Kingston.  The  American  fleet  being  engaged  in  the  attack 
on  Fort  George,  at  Niagara,  it  was  resolved  to  make  a 
descent  on  Sackett’s  Harbour.  On  May  27th,  the  day  of 
the  capture  of  Fort  George,  Sir  James  Yeo,  with  seven 
armed  vessels  and  a thousand  men,  under  the  personal  com- 
mand of  Sir  George  Prevost,  the  Governor-General,  sailed 
from  Kingston  to  destroy  the  shipping  and  stores  of  the 
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principal  American  naval  depot  on  the  lakes.  The  landing 
of  the  British  was  stoutly  opposed.  Nevertheless,  the  Ameri- 
cans everywhere  gave  way,  and  had  already  fired  the  bar- 
racks, naval  stores,  and  shipping,  when,  to  the  intense  chagrin 
of  his  victorious  troops,  the  over-cautious  Prevost  ordered  a 
retreat. 

In  retaliation  for  this  attack,  Commodore  Chauncey,  on 
the  23rd  of  July,  appeared  with  twelve  sail  off  the  defence- 
less town  of  York — all  the  regular  troops  being  absent  and 
the  militia  on  parole.  He  landed  without  opposition,  and 
burned  the  barracks  and  such  public  buildings  as  had  pre- 
viously escaped.  On  the  8th  of  August  he  encountered,  off 
Niagara,  Yeo’s  fleet  of  six  vessels — less  than  half  his  own 
number.  In  a running  fight  of  two  days’  duration,  he  lost 
two  vessels  by  foundering  and  two  by  capture,  and  escaped 
to  port.  Yeo  returned  to  Kingston  with  his  prizes  with- 
out the  loss  of  a single  man. 

Meanwhile  two  squadrons  were  preparing  to  contest  the 
supremacy  of  Lake  Erie.  Perry,  the  American  commodore, 
had  nine  vessels,  well  manned  with  experienced  seamen 
from  the  now  idle  merchant  marine  of  the  United  States. 
Barclay,  the  British  captain,  had  only  fifty  sailors  to  six 
vessels,  the  rest  of  the  crew  being  made  up  of  two  hundred 
and  forty  soldiers  and  eighty  Canadians.  On  the  10th  oc 
September,  the  hostile  fleets  met  off  Put-in-Bay,  at  the 
western  end  of  Lake  Erie.  Perry’s  flagship  soon  struck 
her  colours,  but  Barclay,  his  own  ship  a wreck,  could  not 
even  secure  the  prize.  The  British  ships  fouled,  and  the 
heavier  metal  of  the  enemy  soon  reduced  them  to  un- 
manageable hulks.  The  carnage  was  dreadful.  In  three 
hours  all  their  officers  and  half  their  crew  were  killed  or 
wounded.  Perry  despatched  to  Washington  the  sententious 
message  : “We  have  met  the  enemy.  They  are  ours.” 

Proctor,  cut  off  from  supplies,  exposed  in  flank  and  rear, 
and  attacked  in  force  in  front,  could  only  retreat  from 
Michigan.  He  dismantled  the  forts  at  Detroit  and  Am- 
herstburg,  and  fell  back  along  the  Thames  with  eight 
hundred  and  thirty  white  men  and  five  hundred  Indians, 
under  Tecumseh.  Harrison,  the  American  general,  followed 
rapidly  with  three  thousand  five  hundred  men,  and  fell 
upon  his  rear  guard  at  Moravian  Town,  October  15th. 
Proctor  was  forced  to  fight  at  a disadvantage,  on  ill-chosen 
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ground.  The  mounted  Kentucky  riflemen  rode  through  and 
through  his  ranks,  dealing  death  on  every  side.  The  brave 
Tecumseh  was  slain  while  rallying  his  warriors.  The  rout 
was  complete.  Proctor,  with  a shattered  remnant  of  his 
troops,  retreated  through  the  forest  to  Burlington  Heights. 
General  Harrison  assumed  the  nominal  government  of  the 
western  part  of  Upper  Canada. 

The  Americans  were  now  free  to  concentrate  their  efforts 
on  the  reduction  of  Kingston  and  Montreal.  On  the  24th 
of  October,  an  army  of  nine  thousand  men,  with  ample 
artillery,  under  General  Wilkinson,  rendezvoused  at  Grena- 
dier Island,  near  Sackett’s  Harbour;  but  the  stone  forts  of 
Kingston,  garrisoned  by  two  thousand  men  under  De  Rot- 
tenburg,  protected  that  important  naval  station  from  attack 
even  by  a fourfold  force.  Wilkinson,  therefore,  embarking 
his  army  in  three  hundred  batteaux,  protected  by  twelve 
gun-boats,  in  the  bleak  November  -weather  threaded  the 
watery  mazes  of  the  Thousand  Islands  in  his  menacing  ad- 
vance on  Montreal.  Passing  Prescott  on  a moonlight  night, 
Wilkinson’s  batteaux  received  considerable  damage  from  a 
British  cannonade.  He  was  forced  to  land  strong  brigades 
on  the  Canadian.  shore  in  order  to  secure  a passage  for  his 
boats.  At  the  head  of  the  Long  Sault  Rapids,  Wilkinson 
detached  General  Boyd,  with  a force  of  over  two  thousand 
men,  to  crush  the  opposing  British  corps,  which  had  taken 
a stand  at  Chrysler’s  Farm— a name  thenceforth  of  potent 
memory.  The  collision  took  place  in  an  open  field.  For 
two  hours  the  battle  raged.  But  Canadian  valour  and  dis- 
cipline prevailed  over  twofold  odds,  and  the  Americans 
retreated  to  their  boats  and  crossed  the  river  to  their  own 
territory. 

Similar  disaster  attended  the  invasion  of  Canada  by  way 
of  Lake  Champlain.  With  a force  of  nine  hundred  soldiers, 
on  the  31st  of  July,  Colonel  Murray  advanced  from  Isle- 
aux-Noix  against  the  American  works  at  Plattsburg,  where 
he  captured  or  destroyed  an  immense  quantity  of  stores, 
and  burned  the  newly-built  barracks  for  four  thousand  men. 
Early  in  September,  General  Hampton,  with  an  army  of  five 
thousand  men,  advanced  from  Lake  Champlain,  with  a view 
to  a joint  attack  with  Wilkinson  on  Montreal.  On  the  21st 
of  October  he  pushed  forward  his  forces  along  both  sides  of 
the  Chateauguay  River.  Colonel  de  Salaberry,  with  four 
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hundred  voltigeurs — sharpshooters  every  one — defended  by 
a breastwork  of  logs  and  abattis,  held  the  enemy  well  in 
check,  till  he  was  in  danger  of  being  surrounded  by  sheer 
force  of  numbers.  By  a clever  ruse,  he  distributed  his 
buglers  widely  through  the  woods  in  his  rear,  and  ordered 
them  to  sound  the  charge.  The  enemy,  thinking  themselves 
assailed  in  force,  everywhere  gave  way,  and  retreated  pre- 
cipitately from  the  field.  Hampton  soon  retired  across  the 
borders  to  his  entrenched  camp  at  Plattsburg.  Thus  the 
patriotism  and  valour  of  a few  hundreds  of  Canadian  troops 
repulsed  from  our  country’s  soil  two  invading  armies  of  ten- 
fold strength. 

These  disasters  carried  dismay  to  the  heart  of  Colonel 
McClure,  commanding  at  Fort  George.  Strongly  pressed 
by  the  British  force,  he  hastily  evacuated  the  fort,  and 
crossed  the  river,  with  the  whole  of  his  troops,  December 
10th.  With  inhuman  barbarity,  he  fired  every  house  in 
Niagara  at  thirty  minutes’  warning,  and  drove  four  hundred 
helpless  women  and  children,  amid  the  rigours  of  a Cana- 
dian winter,  to  seek  shelter  in  the  log  huts  of  the  scattered 
settlers,  or  in  the  bark  wigwams  of  the  wandering  Indians. 
The  British,  who  immediately  occupied  the  desolated  town, 
soon  wreaked  a grim  revenge  for  the  atrocious  act.  In  a 
night  attack  by  Colonel  Murray,  with  five  hundred  men, 
Fort  Niagara,  on  the  American  side  of  the  river,  was  sur- 
prised, when  its  garrison  was  wrapped  in  sleep,  December 
18th.  The  sentries  were  bayoneted,  the  guard  overpowered; 
three  hundred  prisoners,  three  thousand  stand  of  arms,  and 
an  immense  quantity  of  stores,  were  captured. 

With  ruthless  retaliation  for  the  burning  of  Niagara,  the 
British  ravaged  the  American  frontier,  and  gave  to  the 
flames  the  thriving  towns  of  Lewiston,  Manchester,  Black 
Bock,  and  Buffalo. 

Thus  the  holy  Christmas-tide,  God’s  pledge  of  peace  and 
good-will  toward  men,  rose  upon  a fair  and  fertile  frontier 
scathed  and  blackened  by  wasting  and  rapine,  and  the  year 
went  out  in  “ tears  and  misery,  in  hatred  and  flames  and 
blood.” 

The  commerce  of  the  United  States  was  completely  crip- 
pled by  the  blockade  of  her  ports,  her  revenue  falling  from 
$24,000,000  to  $8,000,000.  Admiral  Cockburn  swept  the 
Atlantic  coa.st  with  his  fleet,  destroying  arsenals  and  naval 
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stores  wherever  his  gun-boats  could  penetrate.  Great 
Britain  also  recovered  her  old  prestige  in  more  than  one 
stubborn  sea-fight  with  a not  unworthy  foe. 


CHAPTER  XXL 

CAMPAIGN  OF  1814. 

General  Wilkinson  repulsed  at  Lacolle  Mill,  March  13th— Yeo 
and  Drummond  capture  Oswego,  May  6th-RiALL  is  defeated 
at  Chippewa,  July  5th— He  is  reinforced  by  Drummond— Battle 
of  Lundy’s  Lane,  July  25th— Night  Attack  on  Fort  Erie— Explosion 
and  Sortie  - - British  fleet  on  Lake  Champlain  defeated,  August  11th— 
Admiral  Cockburn  captures  Washington  and  burns  the  Capitol, 
etc.,  August  23rd— Peace  concluded  at  Ghent,  December  24tli 
General  Packenham  defeated  by  Jackson  at  New  Orleans, 
January  8th,  1815— Effects  of  the  War  on  Canada  and  the  United 
States— Valour  and  Patriotism  of  the  Canadians. 

Preparations  for  the  campaign  of  1814  were  made  on  both 
sides  with  unabated  energy.  Stores  of  every  kind  and  in 
vast  quantities  were  forwarded  from  Quebec  and  Montreal 
by  brigades  of  sleighs  to  Kingston  as  a centre  of  distribu- 
tion for  western  Canada.  A deputation  of  Indian  chiefs 
from  the  West  was  received  at  the  castle  of  St.  Louis  and 
sent  home  laden  with  presents  and  confirmed  in  their  alle- 
giance to  the  British. 

Early  in  the  year,  the  Emperor  of  Russia  offered  to 
mediate  between  the  belligerents  in  the  interests  of  peace. 
Great  Britain  declined  his  interference,  but  proposed  direct 
negotiations  with  the  United  States.  The  commissioners 
appointed,  however,  did  not  meet  till  August,  and  mean- 
while the  war  became  more  deadly  and  mutually  destructive 
than  ever.  The  campaign  opened  in  Lower  Canada.  Gen- 
eral Wilkinson  advanced  with  five  thousand  men  from 
Plattsburg,  crossed  the  frontier  at  Odelltown,  and  on  the 
13th  of  March  invested  five  hundred  British  militia  and 
regulars  at  the  stone  mill  of  Lacolle.  For  four  hours  these 
gallant  men  withstood  an  army.  Incapable  of  forcing  the 
British  position,  the  enemy  retreated,  baffled  aud  defeated, 
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to  Plattsburg,  and  for  a time  the  tide  of  war  ebbed  away 
from  the  frontier  of  Lower  Canada. 

Early  in  May,  Sir  James  Yeo  and  General  Drummond, 
with  a thousand  men,  attacked  Fort  Oswego.  The  assault- 
ing party  of  three  hundred  and  forty  soldiers  and  sailors,  in 
the  face  of  a heavy  fire  of  grape,  stormed  the  strong  and 
well-defended  fort.  In  half  an  hour  it  was  in  their  hands, 
and  the  stores,  barracks,  and  shipping  were  destroyed. 

Napoleon  was  now  a prisoner  in  Elbe,  and  England  was 
enabled  to  throw  greater  vigour  into  her  transatlantic  war. 
In  the  month  of  June  several  regiments  of  the  veteran 
troops  of  Wellington  landed  at  Quebec.  The  most  sanguin- 
ary events  of  the  campaign,  however,  occurred  on  the 
Niagara  frontier.  On  July  3rd,  Generals  Brown,  Scott,  and 
Ripley,  with  a force  of  four  thousand  men,  crossed  the 
Niagara  at  Buffalo  and  captured  Fort  Erie.  General  Riall, 
with  twenty-four  hundred  regulars,  militia,  and  Indians, 
met  the  in  vaders,  led  by  General  Brown,  at  Chippewa.  He 
boldly  attacked  the  enemy,  who  had  taken  up  a good  posi- 
tion, and  were  well  supported  by  artillery.  The  battle 
was  fierce  and  bloody  and  the  British  were  forced  to  retreat. 
Riall  retired  in  good  order  to  Twenty  Mile  Creek  ; Brown 
followed  to  Queenston  Heights,  ravaged  the  country'  and 
burned  the  village  of  St.  David’s,  and  returned  to  Chippewa, 
followed  again  by  Riall  as  far  as  Lundy’s  Lane. 

In  the  meanwhile  General  Drummond  hastened  from 
Kingston  to  strengthen  the  British  force  on  the  frontier. 
Reaching  Niagara  on  the  25th  of  July,  he  advanced  with 
eight  hundred  men  to  support  Riall.  He  met  Riall’s  army 
in  retreat  before  the  immensely  superior  force  of  the  enemy, 
but  countermanding  the  movement,  he  immediately  formed 
the  order  of  battle.  He  occupied  the  gently  swelling  ac- 
clivity of  Lundy’s  Lane.  His  entire  force  was  sixteen 
hundred  men ; that  of  the  enemy  was  five  thousand.  The 
attack  began  at  six  o’clock  in  the  evening,  Drummond’s 
troops  having  that  hot  July  day  marched  from  Niagara. 
The  Americans  made  desperate  efforts  to  capture  the  British 
battery,  but  the  gunners  stuck  to  their  pieces  till  some  of 
them  were  bayoneted  at  their  post. 

At  length  the  long  summer  twilight  closed,  and  the  pity- 
ing night  drew  her  veil  over  the  scene.  Still  amid  the 
darkness  the  stubborn  combat  raged.  The  American  and 
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British  guns  were  almost  muzzle  to  muzzle.  Some  of  each 
were  captured  and  recaptured  in  fierce  hand-to-hand  fight. 
About  nine  o’clock  a lull  occurred,  and  the  moon  rose  upon 
the  scene,  lighting  up  the  ghastly  faces  of  the  dead  and  the 
writhing  forms  of  the  dying,  while  the  groans  of  the  wounded 
* mingled  with  the  deep  roar  of  the  neighbouring  cataract. 

The  retreating  van  of  Riall’s  army  now  returned  with  a 
body  of  militia,  twelve  hundred  in  all.  The  Americans 
also  brought  up  fresh  reserves,  and  the  combat  was  renewed 
with  increased  fury.  At  midnight,  after  six  hours  of  mor- 
tal conflict,  the  Americans  abandoned  the  hopeless  contest. 
To-dav  the  peaceful  wheat -fields  wave  upon  the  sunny  slopes 
fertilized  by  the  bodies  of  so  many  brave  men,  and  the 
ploughshare  upturns  rusted  bullets,  regimental  buttons  and 
other  relics  of  this  most  sanguinary  battle  of  the  war. 

Throwing  their  heavy  baggage  and  tents  into  the  rush- 
ing rapids  of  the  Niagara,  the  fugitives  retreated  to  Fort 
Erie,  where  for  three  weeks  they  were  closely  besieged  by 
half  their  number  of  British.  On  the  13th  of  August,  after 
a vigorous  bombardment,  a night  attack,  in  three  columns, 
was  made  upon  the  fort.  Two  of  the  columns  had  already 
effected  an  entrance  into  the  works,  when  the  explosion  of 
a magazine  blew  into  the  air  a storming  party,  and  caused 
the  repulse  of  the  British,  with  a heavy  loss  in  killed, 
wounded  and  captured  of  six  hundred  and  fifty  men.  The 
Americans  a month  later  made  a vigorous  sally  from  the 
fort,  but  were  driven  back  with  a loss  on  the  part  of  both 
assailants  and  assailed  of  about  four  hundred  men.  Shortly 
after,  General  Izzard  blew  up  the  works  and  recrossed  the 
river  to  United  States  territory. 

Meanwhile  hostile  expeditions  were  launched  from  Hali- 
fax against  the  coast  of  Maine.  Castine,  Bangor,  Machias, 
and  the  whole  region  from  the  Penobscot  to  the  St.  Croix, 
surrendered  to  the  British,  and  were  held  to  the  close  of 
the  war. 

The  arrival  of  sixteen  thousand  of  Wellington’s  penin- 
sular troops,  the  heroes  of  so  many  Spanish  victories,  en- 
abled Sir  George  Prevost  to  vigorously  assume  the  offensive. 
A well-appointed  force  of  eleven  thousand  men  advanced 
from  Canada  to  Lake  Champlain.  Captain  Downie,  with  a 
fleet  on  which  the  ship-carpenters  were  still  at  work  as  he 
went  into  action,  was  to  co-operate  with  the  army  in  an 
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attack  on  Plattsburg.  The  British  fleet  gallantly  attacked 
the  enemy,  but  after  a desperate  battle,  in  which  Captain 
Downie  was  slain,  it  was  compelled  to  surrender  to  a supe- 
rior force.  Prevost  had  tardily  advanced  his  storming 
columns  when  the  cheers  from  the  fort  announced  the  cap- 
ture of  the  British  fleet.  Although  on  the  verge  of  an  easy 
victory,  Prevost,  to  the  intense  chagrin  of  his  soldiers,  gave 
the  signal  to  retreat.  Many  of  his  officers  for  very  shame 
broke  their  swords  and  vowed  they  would  never  serve  again. 
He  was  summoned  home  by  the  Horse  Guards  to  stand  a 
court  martial,  but  died  in  the  course  of  the  following  year 
before  the  court  sat. 

The  launch  at  Kingston  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  an  “oak 
leviathan”  of  a hundred  guns,  gave  the  British  complete 
naval  supremacy  of  Lake  Ontario,  and  enabled  them 
strongly  to  reinforce  General  Drummond  with  troops  and 
stores. 

Along  the  Atlantic  seaboard  the  British  maintained  a 
harassing  blockade.  About  the  middle  of  August  Ad- 
miral Cockburn,  with  a fleet  of  fifty  vessels,  arrived  in  the 
Chesapeake  River,  and  General  Ross,  with  four  thousand 
men,  attacked  W ashington,  and  gave  to  the  flames  the  Capi- 
tol, White  House  and  other  public  buildings — a retaliation 
for  the  burning  of  York  unworthy  of  a great  nation. 

On  the  8th  of  January,  1815,  General  Packenham,  with 
a force  of  about  six  thousand  men,  attacked  the  city  of 
New  Orleans,  which  was  defended  by  General  Jackson  with 
a much  superior  army.  Jackson  had  thrown  up  formidable 
breastworks,  faced,  it  is  said,  with  cotton  bales,  forming  a 
very  effective  protection.  The  slaughter  of  the  British  in  a 
series  of  engagements  was  frightful.  Packenham  with  many 
of  his  bravest  troops  were  slain,  and  the  attack  was 
completely  repulsed. 

Peace  had  already  been  concluded  at  Ghent  on  the  24th 
of  December,  and  was  hailed  with  delight  by  the  kindred 
peoples,  wearied  with  mutual  and  unavailing  slaughter.  The 
calm  verdict  of  history  finds  much  ground  of  extenuation 
for  the  revolt  of  1776 ; but  for  the  American  declaration  of 
war  in  1812,  little  or  none.  A reckless  Democratic  ma- 
jority wantonly  invaded  the  country  of  an  unoffending 
neighbouring  people,  to  seduce  them  from  their  lawful  alle- 
giance and  annex  their  territory.  The  long  and  costly  con- 
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flict  was  alike  bloody  and  barren.  The  Americans  annexed 
not  a single  foot  of  territory.  They  gained  not  a single 
permanent  advantage.  * Their  seaboard  was  insulted,  their 
capital  destroyed.  Their  annual  exports  were  reduced 
from  ,£22,000,000  to  £1,500,000.  Three  thousand  of  their 
vessels  were  captured.  Two-thirds  of  their  commercial  class 
were  insolvent.  Avast  war  tax  was  incurred,  and  the  very 
existence  of  the  Union  imperilled  by  the  menaced  secession 
of  the  New  England  States.  The  “ right  of  search  ” and 
the  rights  of  neutrals — the  ostensible  but  not  the  real 
causes  of  the  war — were  not  even  mentioned  in  the  treaty 
of  peace. 

On  Canada,  too,  the  burden  of  the  war  fell  heavily. 
Great  Britain,  exhausted  by  nearly  twenty  years  of  conflict, 
and  still  engaged  in  a strenuous  struggle  against  the  Eu- 
ropean despot,  Napoleon,  could  only,  till  near  the  close  of 
the  war,  furnish  scanty  military  aid.  It  was  Canadian 
militia,  with  little  help  from  British  regulars,  who  won  the 
brilliant  victories  of  Clirysler’s  Farm  and  Chateauguay;  and 
throughout  the  entire  conflict  they  were  the  principal  de- 
fence of  their  country.  In  many  a Canadian  home  bitter 
tears  were  shed  for  son  or  sire  left  cold  and  stark  upon  the 
bloody  plain  at  Queenston  Heights,  or  Chippewa,  or  Lundy’s 
Lane,  or  other  hard-fought  field  of  battle. 

The  lavish  expenditure  of  the  Imperial  authorities  for 
shipbuilding,  transport  service,  and  army  supplies,  and  the 
free  circulation  of  the  paper  money  issued  by  the  Canadian 
Government,*  greatly  stimulated  the  prosperity  of  the 
country.  Its  peaceful  industries,  agriculture,  and  the  legiti- 
mate development  of  its  natural  resources,  however,  were 
greatly  interrupted,  and  vast  amounts  of  public  and  private 
property  were  relentlessly  confiscated  or  destroyed  by  the 
enemy. 

* The  paper  currency  of  the  United  States  was  not  redeemed  till  it  had  greatly 
depreciated  in  value,  to  the  often  ruinous  loss  of  the  holders. 
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CHAPTER  XXII. 

AFTER  THE  WAR— LOWER  CANADA. 

The  close  of  the  War— State  of  the  Country— Sir  John  Cope  Sherbrooke, 
Governor-General— 1816.  The  Duke  of  Richmond,  Governor-General 
— 1818.  His  Tragical  Death— 1819.  Death  of  George  III.  and  acces- 
sion of  George  IV.— 1820.  The  Earl  of  Dalhousie,  Governor-General 
—Union  of  the  Provinces  Proposed— 1822.  Imperial  Commission  on 
Canadian  affairs— 1828.  Its  report— Nova  Scotia  and  New  Bruns- 
wick after  the  War. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  war  the  fictitious  prosperity  created 
by  the  military  expenditure  rapidly  declined,  and  its  finan- 
cial burdens,  in  the  form  of  militia  pensions  and  gratuities 
to  the  widows  and  orphans  of  the  slain,  were  severely  felt. 
Grants  of  money  were  made  by  the  Legislature  of  Lower 
Canada  for  the  construction  of  the  Lachine  and  Rideau 
canals,  and  the  accurate  survey  of  the  country  was  projected. 
Domestic  manufactures,  such  as  those  of  leather,  hats,  paper, 
and  to  some  extent  of  iron,  had  been  introduced ; and  saw 
mills  and  grist  mills  multiplied  on  the  inland  streams. 
From  the  ashes  of  the  forests,  burned  in  the  clearing  of  the 
land,  a considerable  quantity  of  potash  and  pearlash  was 
produced.  Colonization  roads  were  greatly  extended  and 
improved.  Shipbuilding  was  actively  prosecuted,  especially 
at  Quebec.  The  Banks  of  Montreal,  Quebec  and  Kingston 
were  established,  and  greatly  facilitated  the  trade  of  the 
province.  Immigration,  in  consequence  of  the  depression  of 
trade  in  the  old  countries,  largely  increased,  and  the  new 
settlers  were  liberally  aided  by  the  Government  with  rations 
and  implements.  Steam  navigation  was  extended  on  the 
St.  Lawrence  and  the  lakes,  and  the  transatlantic  trade  of 
Quebec  sprang  into  importance. 

Still  the  population  was  sparse — averaging  in  Upper 
Canada  only  seven  per  square  mile.  Schools,  teachers,  and 
medical  men  were  few  and  not  always  the  most  efficient. 
Lower  Canada  was  divided  into  parishes,  each  with  its  resi- 
dent cure;  but  in  the  upper  province  the  people  were  de- 
pendent for  religious  instruction  largely  on  the  zeal  of  itin- 
erant missionaries,  chiefly  of  the  Methodist  and  Presby- 
terian persuasions. 
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Sir  Gordon  Drummond,  the  hero  of  Lundy’s  Lane  and  a 
native  of  Quebec,  administered  the  government,  in  the  place 
of  Sir  George  Prevost,  recalled,  till  the  arrival  of  Sir  John 
Cope  Sherbrooke,  from  Nova  Scotia,  in  1816. 

In  1818,  the  Duke  of  Richmond,  previously  Lord  Lieu- 
tenant of  Ireland,  succeeded  Sir  J ohn  Sherbrooke  as  Gover- 
nor-General. He  made  a progress  through  Upper  Canada, 
and  on  his  return  met  with  a tragical  fate.  While  at 
Ottawa  he  was  bitten  by  a tame  fox,  and  shortly  after  died 
amid  the  pangs  of  hydrophobia,  August  27th,  1819.  The 
administration  of  public  affairs  devolved  upon  his  son-in- 
law,  Sir  Peregrine  Maitland,  the  Lieutenant-Governor  of 
Upper  Canada. 

On  the  29th  of  January,  in  the  sixtieth  year  of  his  event- 
ful reign  and  in  the  eighty-second  year  of  his  age,  infirm, 
blind,  beclouded  in  intellect  but  beloved  by  his  subjects, 
King  George  III.  died,  and  amid  the  ringing  of  joy  bells 
and  the  firing  of  cannon  George  IV.  was  proclaimed  King. 

The  Earl  of  Dalhousie,  a veteran  soldier  of  distinguished 
experience,  became  the  new  Governor -General.  The  grow- 
ing English-speaking  population,  dissatisfied  with  the  feudal 
land  tenure  and  inconvenient  administration  of  justice  in 
accordance  with  the  French  code,  urged  the  union  of  the 
two  Canadas,  and  the  suppression  of  the  French  la  nguage 
in  the  legislature,  the  French  laws  in  the  courts,  and  the 
French  tenure  of  land.  The  French  resented  the  union 
scheme  as  a denationalizing  policy  and  a violation  of  their 
guaranteed  rights  and  privileges.  The  Assembly  strongly 
protested  against  the  union,  and  numerously-signed  anti- 
union petitions  were  sent  to  the  Imperial  Parliament.  That 
body  withdrew  the  union  scheme,  and  passed  the  Canada 
Trade  Act,  providing  for  the  distribution  of  revenue  arising 
from  duties  more  equitably  to  the  increased  population  of 
the  upper  province. 

A commission  was  appointed  by  the  Imperial  Parliament 
to  investigate  the  civil  condition  of  Canada.  It  reported  in 
favour  of  liberal  concessions  and  reforms.  The  report  of  the 
commissioners  produced  the  most  lively  gratification  in 
Lower  Canada.  A week  before  its  arrival,  Lord  Dalhousie 
sailed  for  England,  and  was  thus  spared  the  mortification 
of  witnessing  a policy  of  conciliation  substituted  for  one  of 
coercion.  He  was  subsequently  appointed  Governor-Gen- 
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eral  of  India,  and  there  won  merited  distinction  by  his 
vigorous  administration. 

The  provinces  of  Nova  Scotia  and  New  Brunswick  had 
felt  little  of  the  direct  burdens  of  the  late  war,  but  had 
benefited,  the  former  especially,  very  greatly  by  the  in- 
creased military  and  naval  expenditure.  The  vast  fleets  of 
Great  Britain  rendezvoused  in  the  spacious  harbour  of  Hali- 
fax, the  guns  of  the  citadel  continually  welcomed  the  arri- 
val of  prizes  in  tow  of  British  cruisers,  and  the  Imperial 
dockyard  was  busy  with  repairs.  With  the  peace  all  this 
ceased,  the  revenue  was  greatly  reduced,  and  numbers  of 
workmen  were  thrown  out  of  employment.  The  Earl  of 
Dalhousie  and  Sir  James  Kempt  successively  administered 
the  affairs  of  the  colony,  and  wisely  fostered  education, 
agriculture,  and  public  improvements.  In  1820,  Cape  Bre- 
ton was  incorporated  as  a county  of  Nova  Scotia. 

In  1818,  New  Brunswick  received  its  first  Governor, 
General  George  Tracey  Smythe.  The  irrepressible  conflict 
between  the  two  branches  of  the  legislature  became  the 
occasion  of  acrimonious  disputes  till  his  death  in  1823.  Sir 
Howard  Douglas,  his  successor,  greatly  promoted  the  in- 
ternal development  of  the  province,  the  construction  of 
roads  and  the  cultivation  of  the  soil — too  much  neglected 
in  the  almost  exclusive  devotion  to  lumbering  and  ship- 
building. In  the  autumn  of  1825,  a terrible  disaster  over- 
whelmed the  colony.  A long  drought  had  parched  the 
forest  into  tinder.  Numerous  fires  had  laid  waste  the 

woods  and  farms.  On  the  7th  of  October,  a storm  of 
flame  swept  over  the  country  for  sixty  miles — from  Mira- 
michi  to  the  Bay  of  Chaleurs.  A pitchy  darkness  covered 
the  sky,  lurid  flames  swept  over  the  earth,  consuming  the 
forest,  houses,  barns,  crops,  and  the  towns  of  Newcastle  and 
Douglas.  One  hundred  and  sixty  persons  perished  in  the 
flames  or  in  their  efforts  to  escape,  and  hundreds  were 
maimed  for  life.  The  loss  of  property  was  immense.  The 
generous  aid  of  the  sister  provinces,  and  of  Great  Britain 
and  the  United  States,  greatly  mitigated  the  sufferings  of 
the  hapless  inhabitants  made  homeless  on  the  eve  of  a rigor- 
ous winter. 
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CHAPTER  XXIII. 

AFTER  THE  WAR-UPPER  CANADA. 

Francis  Gore,  Esq.,  Lieut. -Governor— 1815.  The  Clergy  Reserve  grievance 
—The  “ Family  Compact  ” — Its  status  and  influence  — Robert 
Gourlay  agitates  against  Crown  Land  administration— Sir  Pere- 
grine Maitland,  Lieut.-Governor— 1818.  The  Rev.  Dr.  Strachan, 
a member  of  the  Legislative  Council— William  Lyon  Mackenzie 
• —His  printing  office  wrecked— 1826.  Sir  John  Colborne,  Lieutenant- 
Governor— 1829.  Robert  Baldwin  becomes  a Reform  leader— 
Toronto  Incorporated— 1834.  Mackenzie  first  Mayor— Sir  Francis 
Bond  Head,  Lieutenant-Governor— 1836. 

In  Upper  Canada,  at  the  close  of  the  war,  General  Drum- 
mond was  succeeded  in  the  administration  of  the  govern- 
ment by  Generals  Murray  and  Robinson,  for  a couple  of 
months  each,  till  the  return  of  its  former  civilian  Governor, 
Francis  Gore,  Esq.,  September  25th,  1815.  A good  deal  of 
dissatisfaction  was  felt  at  the  delay  in  giving  the  promised 
grants  of  land  to  the  volunteers  and  militia,  and  at  the  ex- 
clusive claim  of  the  Church  of  England  to  one-seventh  of 
the  public  lands  of  the  province,  set  apart  for  the  “support 
of  a Protestant  clergy.”  It  was  felt  that  these  “reserves” 
constituted  too  large  a proportion  of  the  territory  of  the 
country ; that  their  reservation  retarded  its  settlement ; and 
that  their  appropriation  for  the  exclusive  advantage  of  any 
denomination  was  a practical  injustice  to  all  others,  and  in- 
troduced into  the  mixed  population  of  Canada  the  social 
and  religious  inequalities  and  jealousies  inseparable  from 
the  existence  of  an  endowed  and  established  State  Church. 

We  have  seen  how,  before  the  war,  the  principal  offices 
of  trust,  honour  and  emolument  were  largely  engrossed  by' 
an  aristocratic  party.  This  party,  which  from  the  intimate 
social  relations  of  its  leading  spirits  became  known  as  the 
“Family  Compact,”  was  greatly  strengthened  during  and 
after  the  war,  and  almost  entirely  controlled  the  executive 
administration  of  the  province.  Its  adherents  formed  the 
majority  of  the  Legislative  Assembly,  and  were  often  place- 
men whose  votes  maintained  the  monopoly  of  power  in  the 
hands  of  their  patrons.  This  “ Compact  ” was  extremely 
unpopular  with  a large  proportion  of  the  population, 
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especially  with  many  of  the  British  and  American  immi- 
grants, and  a prolonged  struggle  resulted  in  the  overthrow 
of  its  authority,  and  the  establishment  of  the  principles  of 
responsible  government. 

One  of  the  earliest  and  most  vigorous  opponents  of  the 
Family  Compact  was  Robert  Gourlay,  a Scottish  immigrant 
of  an  energetic  and  ambitious,  yet  eccentric  character.  For 
the  purpose  of  establishing  himself  as  a land  agent,  and  in 
order  to  promote  immigration  on  an  extensive  scale,  he 
addressed  a series  of  statistical  questions  to  the  principal 
inhabitants  of  each  municipality.  The  answers  received 
disclosed  serious  abuses  in  the  management  of  the  crown 
lands  and  clergy  reserves.  Mr.  Gourlay  called  a convention, 
at  York,  of  delegates  from  the  townships,  for  the  purpose  of 
1818  a petition  to  the  Imperial  Parliament  for  the 

redress  of  these  grievances.  For  expressions  in  his 
petition  and  addresses  deemed  libellous,  Gourlay  was  twice 
put  on  his  trial  and  as  often  acquitted.  He  afterwards 
suffered  a long  imprisonment  on  charge  of  sedition,  and  was 
expelled  from  the  country  through  the  strained  interpreta- 
tion of  the  Alien  Act  of  1804,  which  was  designed  to  check 
the  political  influence  of  immigrants  from  the  United  States. 

In  the  meanwhile  Mr.  Gore  had  been  succeeded  as  Gover- 
nor by  Sir  Peregrine  Maitland,  the  son-in-law  of  the  Duke 
of  Richmond,  the  Governor-General. 

The  union  of  the  Canadas,  proposed  in  the  Imperial 
Parliament  as  an  adjustment  of  their  conflicting  claims,  was 
generally  favoured  in  the  upper  province ; but  as  we  have 
seen,  in  consequence  of  the  intense  opposition  of  the  French 
population  of  Lower  Canada,  the  proposition  for  the  time 
was  withdrawn.  A standing  grievance  of  the  western  pro- 
vince was  the  collection  at  Montreal  and  Quebec  of  the 
revenue  duties  imposed  by  Lower  Canada  on  all  imports — 
of  which  at  first  only  one-eighth,  and  afterwards  one-fifth, 
were  refunded  to  Upper  Canada.  As  the  latter  grew  in 
wealth  and  population,  and  its  imports  increased  in  value, 
this  was  felt  to  be  a growing  injustice.  The  Canada  Trade 
Act  of  1822  more  equitably  distributed  these  duties  and 
removed  this  grievance.  It  restored  to  the  upper  province 
.£30,000  of  arrears  due  by  Lower  Canada. 

Several  steamboats  now  sailed  on  the  lakes  and  on  the 
St.  Lawrence,  but  the  passage  of  the  rapids  was  made  in 
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large  flat  “ Durham  boats,”  which  were  generally  sold  at 
Montreal  or  Quebec  to  save  the  expense  of  time  and  toil  in 
returning  against  the  strong  current.  The  Lachine  and 
Rideau  Canals  were  now  approaching  completion,  and  the 
Welland  Canal  was  projected.  Agricultural  societies  greatly 
improved  the  mode  of  tillage,  which  was  still  very  imperfect. 
Farm  produce  brought  scarcely  remunerative  prices,  and 
the  growth  of  hemp  and  tobacco  received  a good  deal  of 
attention.  Agricultural  implements  were  still  of  very  rude 
construction,  and  labour-saving  machines,  such  as  reapers 
and  mowers,  were  unknown.  Our  public  school  system  had 
already  been  established,  1816,  and  was  aided  in  its  infancy 
by  legislative  grants. 

In  1821,  five  new  members  were  added  to  the  Legislative 
Council — one  of  whom  was  a man  who  was  destined  to  exert 
a powerful  influence  on  the  history  of  Canada.  The  Rev. 
Dr.  Strachan,  who  became  in  1839  the  first  Anglican 
Bishop  of  Upper  Canada,  was  the  son  of  humble  Scottish 
parents,  members  of  the  Presbyterian  Kirk.  He  received 
some  classical  training  and  became  a tutor,  first  in  Scotland, 
and  afterwards  at  Kingston,  in  Canada.  He  subsequently 
taught  the  grammar  school  at  Cornwall,  joined  the  Church 
of  England,  and  became,  in  rapid  succession,  rector  of  York, 
chaplain  to  the  Legislative  Assembly  and  member  of  the 
Legislative  Council.  When  raised  to  the  episcopal  dignity, 
his  missionary  zeal  and  energy  largely  contributed  to  the 
extension  and  prosperity  of  the  Church  of  England  in  this 
country,  on  whose  behalf  he  also  exerted  his  political  in- 
fluence.* 

Indications  were  not  wanting  that  popular  reaction  was 
taking  place  against  the  party  in  power.  The  general 
election  of  1824  resulted  in  favour  of  the  Reform  party, 
as  it  now  began  to  be  called.  Among  the  members  elected 
were  Dr.  Rolph,  Peter  Perry  and  Marshal  Bidwell,  promi- 
nent champions  of  popular  rights,  to  prevent  whose  return 
the  Family  Compact  had  made  every  effort. 

The  chief  thorn  in  the  side  of  the  hitherto  dominant 
party,  however,  was  a new  “grievance  monger”  of  the 
Gourlay  stamp.  William  Lyon  Mackenzie,  born  1795,  was 
the  son  of  humble  Perthshire  parents.  After  a somewhat 
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restless  and  erratic  career  in  the  old  country,  he  emigrated 
in  his  twenty-fifth  year  to  Canada.  After  a varied  experi- 
ence at  storekeeping  in  Toronto,  Dundas  and  Niagara,  he 
found  at  last  his  true  vocation  a§  a journalist.  His  intense 
hatred  of  injustice,  and  his  natural  impetuosity  of  disposition 
hurried  him  into  intemperance  of  expression  and  action.  His 
remarkable  industry  in  ferreting  out  abuses — which  were 
only  too  easily  found — and  his  pungent  style  of  editorial 
criticism,  made  the  Colonial  Advocate  particularly  obnoxious 
1826  Party  Power-  During  a temporary  absence 

from  home  his  printing  office  at  York  was  sacked,  his 
press  wrecked,  and  his  type  scattered  by  some  young  men 
connected  with  the  dominant  party,  which  had  taken  offence 
at  the  biting  criticism  of  his  paper  upon  some  of  their  public 
acts.  He  sued  the  aggressors  for  damages,  and  received  the 
award  of  <£625.  He  also  won  popularity  as  a champion  of 
popular  rights,  and  was  shortly  after  returned  a Reform 
member  of  the  Assembly  for  the  county  of  York. 

Sir  J ohn  Colborne,  a gentleman  of  somewhat  stern  mili- 
tary character,  who  had  succeeded  as  Governor  Sir  Pere- 
1829  Sr*ne  Maitland,  transferred  to  Lower  Canada,  met  a 
new  Parliament  more  outspoken  in  its  opposition  to 
the  Executive  Council  than  any  that  had  preceded  it.  The 
“Compact”  sustained  a defeat  in  its  stronghold  in  the 
election  of  Robert  Baldwin  over  its  candidate,  Mr.  Charles 
Small,  for  the  representation  of  the  town  of  York.  Mr. 
Baldwin,  who  was  a native  of  the  town  which  he  now 
represented,  during  the  entire  course  of  his  public  life  com- 
manded the  esteem  of  both  political  parties.  His  personal 
integrity,  his  legal  ability,  his  singular  moderation,  enabled 
him,  as  has  been  admirably  said,  “ to  lead  his  country 
through  a great  constitutional  crisis  into  an  era  of  larger 
and  more  matured  liberty.” 

The  struggle  for  “Responsible  Government”  had  now 
begun.  Mackenzie’s  perpetual  grievance  motions  were  con- 
tinually unearthing  abuses  that  needed  correction.  Pension 
lists,  official  salaries,  the  corrupt  constitution  of  the  House, 
were  all  attacked  with  stinging  sarcasm.  The  inequalities 
of  representation  were  glaring.  One  member  had  only 
thirty  constituents.  The  members  for  York  and  Lanark 
represented  more  persons  than  the  members  for  fifteen  other 
constituencies.  The  House  was  filled  with  place-men — 
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postmasters,  sheriffs,  registrars,  revenue  officers  and  col- 
lectors. 

Outside  of  the  House  Mackenzie  was  equally  active.  He 
traversed  the  country,  held  public  meetings,  and  circulated 
petitions  to  the  throne,  which  were  signed  by  nearly  twenty- 
live  thousand  persons,  praying  for  the  secularization  of  the 
clergy  reserves,  for  law  reform,  for  the  exclusion  of  judges  and 
the  clergy  from  parliament,  for  the  abolition  of  primogeni- 
ture, for  the  legislative  control  of  public  moneys,  and  for 
other  reforms  which  have  long  since  become  the  law  of  the 
land.  A caustic  article  in  the  Colonial  Advocate  was  deemed 
a breach  of  parliamentary  privilege,  and  Mackenzie  was  ex- 
pelled from  the  House.  He  was  triumphantly  returned 
again,  and  presented  with  a gold  medal.  Within  a week 
he  was  again  expelled,  and  within  another  he  was  re-elected 
by  an  immense  majority,  and  was  sent  to  England  to  sup- 
port the  petition  to  the  King  for  the  redress  of  grievances. 
On  his  return  he  was  again  three  times  expelled  from  the 
Assembly,  and  as  often  returned  by  large  majorities.  He 
1834  WaS  a^S0  ma(^e  may°r  °f  Toronto,  now  incorpo- 
rated as  a city.  The  Family  Compact  lost  influence 
with  each  defeat  of  their  candidate,  and  Sir  John  Colborne, 
Iggg  unable  to  control  the  rising  tide  of  political  agitation, 
requested  his  recall,  and  was  succeeded  by  Sir  Francis 
Bond  Head. 


CHAPTER  XXIV. 

THE  REBELLION— LOWER  CANADA. 

Sir  James  Kempt,  Governor-General— 1828.  Lord  Aylmer,  Governor- 
General— 1830.  Lord  Gosford,  Governor-General— 1835.  The  Com- 
mission on  Grievances  fails  to  conciliate  disaffection— Sir  John 
Colborne  assumes  chief  military  command— 1837.  Collision  at 
Montreal,  November  6th— Colonel  Wetherall  routs  rebels  at 
St.  Charles,  November  25th— Lord  Durham,  Governor-General 
and  High  Commissioner— 1838.  His  magnanimous  character— He 
exiles  leaders  and  pardons  other  rebels  - His  policy  condemned  as 
ultra  vires— His  chagrin  and  resignation — His  masterly  Report. 

In  Lower  Canada,  in  the  meanwhile,  the  liberal  concessions 
of  the  Home  Government  were  met  by  increased  and  un- 
reasonable demands.  The  object  sought  was  not,  as  in 
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Upper  Canada,  the  establishment  of  responsible  govern- 
ment, but  to  effect  the  supremacy  of  the  French  race  and 
its  absolute  control  over  the  executive. 

The  conciliatory  policy  of  Sir  James  Kempt,  who  suc- 
ceeded Lord  Dalhousie  in  1828,  equally  with  that  of  Lord 
Aylmer,  who  became  Governor  in  1830,  failed  to  satisfy 
the  aggressive  demands  of  the  Assembly.  During  the  sum- 
mer of  1831,  an  immigration  of  fifty  thousand  souls,  chiefly 
Irish,  arrived  at  Quebec,  and  passed  up  the  valley  of  the 
St.  Lawrence,  “like  a disorganized  army,”  said  a contem- 
porary journal,  “leaving  the  inhabitants  to  provide  for  the 
sick  and  wounded  and  to  bury  the  dead.”  The  dreadful 
ravages  of  the  cholera,  which  spread  from  Grosse  Isle  over 
the  whole  country,  carried  death  and  dismay  to  almost  all 
the  frontier  towns  and  villages.  Three  years  later,  a still 
more  fatal  visitation  of  the  cholera  occurred. 

Lord  Gosford  was  appointed  to  succeed  Lord  Aylmer  in 
the  ungrateful  office  of  Governor,  and  with  him  were  asso- 
1835  c*a^ec^  ®ir  Charles  Grey  and  Sir  George  Gipps  as  a 
commission  of  inquiry  to  investigate  the  alleged  griev- 
ances of  the  Assembly.  These  liberal  measures  failed  to 
conciliate  the  French  majority.  Papineau,  the  idol  of  the 
ignorant  habitants,  intoxicated  with  power,  boldly  avowed 
his  republican  principles.  The  French  were  known  to 
be  secretly  drilling,  and  loyal  volunteer  associations  were 
formed  among  the  British  population  for  the  defence  of  the 
Government. 

1837  Wearied  by  the  rejection  of  its  policy  of  concilia- 
tion, the  Home  Government  now  adopted  one  of  a 
more  vigorous  character.  For  five  years  the  Assembly  had 
voted  no  civil  list.  The  British  officials  and  judges  were 
reduced  to  extreme  distress.  The  Governor-General  was 
empowered  to  take  £1 42,000  out  of  the  treasury  to  pay 
these  arrears.  The  demand  for  an  elective  Council  was  re- 
fused. The  indignation  of  the  French  population  was 
intense.  Turbulent  assemblies  met  with  arms  in  their 
hands.  Lord  Gosford  issued  a proclamation  forbidding 
these  seditious  gatherings.  The  accession,  after  an  interval 
of  a century  and  a quarter,  of  a female  sovereign  awoke  no 
feelings  of  loyalty  in  the  rebel  faction,  and  they  plotted  as 
vigorously  against  the  throne  and  crown  of  Queen  Victoria 
as  they  had  against  the  citizen  King,  William  IV. 
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Never  was  a people  less  fitted  for  the  exercise  of  political 
power  than  the  French  habitants.  Nine-tenths  of  them 
were  unable  to  read,  and  none  of  them  had  any  spark  of 
that  love  of  constitutional  liberty  in  which  the  English 
nation  had  so  long  been  trained.  Apparently  the  liberal 
party  in  Lower  Canada,  they  yet  advocated  reactionary 
measures,  and  strove  to  revive  the  old  French  policy  of 
resistance  to  popular  education,  immigration,  or  any  innova- 
tion of  English  customs,  laws,  language,  or  institutions. 

To  meet  the  coming  storm,  Sir  John  Colborne,  a prompt 
and  energetic  officer,  was  appointed  to  the  military  com- 
mand of  the  provinces.  The  few  troops  in  Upper  and 
Lower  Canada,  only  some  three  thousand  in  all,  were  chiefly 
concentrated  at  Montreal,  the  focus  of  disaffection.  But 
Papineau,  the  leader  of  the  rebellion, ' was  an  empty  gas- 
conader,  void  of  statesmanship  or  military  ability.  Ur. 
Wolfred  Nelson,  the  second  in  command,  was  of  English 
descent,  born  in  Montreal,  and  speaking  French  like  a 
native.  As  the  summer  waned  the  symptoms  of  revolt 
increased.  The  French  tri-colour  and  eagle  appeared,  and 
turbulent  mobs  of  “ Patriots  ” or  of  “ Sons  of  Liberty  ” 
sang  revolutionary  songs.  At  length  an  armed  collision 
with  the  loyalists  in  the  streets  of  Montreal  (November  6th, 
1837),  in  which  shots  were  fired,  windows  broken,  and  the 
office  of  the  Vindicator , a radical  paper,  wrecked,  although 
no  one  was  killed,  brought  matters  to  a crisis. 

The  insurgents  rendezvoused  at  St.  Charles  and  St.  Denis, 
on  the  Richelieu,  where  there  was  considerable  disaffection 
among  the  population.  On  the  23rd  of  November,  Colonel 
Gore,  with  three  hundred  men  and  only  one  cannon,  at- 
tacked Dr.  Nelson,  and  a large  body  of  rebels,  at  the  latter 
place.  Papineau,  on  the  first  appearance  of  danger,  deserted 
his  dupes  and  fled  over  the  border  into  the  United  States. 
Nelson,  strongly  posted  in  a large  stone  brewery,  maintained 
a vigorous  defence.  Gore’s  command,  worn  out  with  a 
long  march  through  November  rain  and  mire,  out-numbered 
and  without  artillery  for  battering  the  stone  walls,  was  com- 
pelled, after  six  hours’  fighting,  to  retreat. 

Two  days  later,  Colonel  Wetherall,  with  four  or  five 
hundred  troops,  attacked  a thousand  rebels  under  “ Gen- 
eral ” Brown,  at  St.  Charles.  After  a bifief  resistance  the 
rebels  fled,  leaving  a number  of  slain.  Nelson  now  fled 
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from  St.  Denis,  but  after  ten  days’  skulking  in  the  snowy 
woods  was  caught,  and,  with  many  other  rebel  prisoners, 
lodged  in  Montreal  jail. 

Martial  law  was  now  proclaimed.  In  the  middle  of 
December,  Sir  John  Colborne,  with  two  thousand  troops, 
left  Montreal  to  attack  a thousand  insurgents  intrenched 
at  St.  Eustache,  on  the  Ottawa.  The  main  body  fled,  but 
four  hundred  threw  themselves  into  the  church  and  adjacent 
buildings.  The  shot  and  shells  of  the  cannon  soon  fired  the 
roof  and  battered  the  walls.  Many  were  killed  or  wounded, 
and  many  more  made  prisoners 

1838  -L°rd  Gosford  was  now  recalled,  though  without 
any  censure  of  his  policy.  The  Home  Government 
suspended  the  constitution  of  the  country,  and  appointed 
the  Earl  of  Durham  Governor-General  and  High  Commis- 
sioner for  the  settlement  of  public  affairs  in  the  two  Cana- 
das. He  was  a nobleman  of  great  political  experience,  and 
had  been  educated  in  a liberal  school.  His  personal  char- 
acter was  attractive,  and  his  private  hospitality  princely. 
He  was  to  the  last  degree  unmercenary,  refusing  any  recom- 
pense for  his  distinguished  services.  He  was  refined  and 
courteous  in  manner,  but  tenacious  of  his  convictions  of 
duty,  and  firm  in  carrying  them  into  execution.  On  his 
arrival  in  the  country,  May  27  th,  he  announced  himself  as 
the  friend  and  arbitrator  of  the  people,  without  distinction 
of  party,  race  or  creed.  And  amply  he  fulfilled  his  pledge 
in  the  spirit  of  the  purest  and  most  disinterested  statesman- 
ship. He  appointed  a commission  of  inquiry  into  the  state 
of  the  country,  and  redressed  many  grievances  in  the  public 
administration.  An  amnesty  was  granted  to  the  great  mass 
of  the  rebel  prisoners,  which  was  appropriately  proclaimed 
on  the  day  appointed  for  the  coronation  of  the  maiden 
Queen — June  14th.  Humanely  unwilling  to  appeal  to  the 
arbitrament  of  a court-martial,  the  Governor  banished  Wol- 
fred  Nelson  and  eight  other  leading  insurgents  to  Bermuda 
— a light  penalty  for  their  crime — and  forbade  Papineau 
and  other  fugitive  rebels  to  return  to  the  country,  under 
pain  of  death. 

The  Imperial  Parliament,  however,  annulled  the  ordinance 
as  ultra  vires , but  indemnified  the  Governor  and  Council  for 
their  well  meant  but  unconstitutional  act.  The  proud  and 
sensitive  earl  resigned  his  commission,  and  returned  to 
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England  a broken-hearted  and  dying  man.  His  report  on 
the  state  of  Canada  is  a monument  of  elaborate  and  impar- 
tial research,  and  prepared  the  way  for  the  union  of  the 
provinces,  and  the  subsequent  prosperity  of  the  country. 

The  departure  of  the  Earl  of  Durham  was  the  signal  for 
fresh  outbreaks.  The  Habeas  Corpus  Act  was  again  sus- 
pended, and  troops  were  distributed  through  the  disaffected 
regions  to  protect  the  loyal  inhabitants.  On  Sunday,  No- 
vember 5 th,  an  attack  was  made  on  the  Indian  village  of 
Caughnawaga  for  the  purpose  of  seizing  the  arms  and  stores 
deposited  there.  The  Christian  Indians,  rushing  out  of  the 
church  in  which  they  were  assembled,  raised  the  war-whoop, 
and  captured  sixty-four  of  the  attacking  party. 

Robert  Nelson,  a brother  of  the  exiled  revolutionary 
leader,  crossed  the  frontier  with  a large  body  of  rebel 
refugees  and  American  sympathizers,  and  proclaimed  a 
Canadian  republic.  On  the  9th  of  November,  two  hundred 
militia  at  Odelltown,  posted  in  the  Methodist  church,  kept 
at  bay  a thousand  of  the  insurgents,  and  drove  them  over 
the  border,  with  the  loss  of  several  killed  and  wounded. 
The  revolt  was  promptly  crushed,  but  with  extreme  severity. 

The  rash  and  infatuated  outbreak  of  the  deluded  habi- 
tants was  the  cause  of  much  bloodshed  and  misery,  and 
was  utterly  unjustifiable  by  their  circumstances.  They  en- 
joyed a larger  degree  of  liberty  than  did  their  race  in  any 
other  country  in  the  world,  and  every  possible  concession  of 
the  Imperial  Government  to  their  requests  was  met  only  by 
more  unreasonable  demands.  The  duped  and  ignorant  peo- 
ple were  lured  on  to  destruction  by  restless  and  designing 
demagogues,  who  in  the  hour  of  danger  abandoned  them  to 
their  fate,  seeking  selfish  safety  in  flight. 
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CHAPTER  XXY. 

THE  REBELLION-UPPER  CANADA. 

Sir  Francis  Bond  Head,  Governor  of  Upper  Canada— 1838.  He  takes 
sides  with  the  Family  Compact— Mackenzie  defeated  at  the  polls — 
He  rushes  into  rebellion— 1837.  Seditious  Gatherings— Rebel  Plans 
—Apathy  of  the  Government— The  Rendezvous  at  Gallows  Hill 
—The  Alarm  in  Toronto— Rally  of  the  Citizens,  December  4th— Death 
of  Colonel  Moodie— Night  attack  of  the  rebels— Van  Egmond’s 
exploit— Rebels  routed  at  Gallows  Hill,  December  7th. 

We  now  proceed  to  trace  the  contemporary  events  in  the 
upper  province.  The  great  majority  of  the  liberal  party  in 
Upper  Canada  sought  reform  only  by  constitutional  meas- 
ures. A small  minority  were  betrayed  into  rebellion  by 
party  leaders  stung  to  resentment  by  the  disappointment  of 
their  hope  of  radical  changes.  The  mass  of  the  population 
maintained  an  unshaken  loyalty,  and  the  revolt  was  sup- 
pressed almost  entirely  by  the  volunteer  militia,  without 
the  aid  of  Imperial  troops. 

The  agent  chosen  by  the  Home  Government  to  calm  the 
increasing  political  agitation  of 'Upper  Canada  was  by  no 
means  well  adapted  for  that  purpose.  Sir  Francis  Bond 
Head  was  a half-pay  Major  and  Poor-Law  Commissioner, 
known  to  fame  chiefly  as  a sprightly  writer  and  dashing 
horseman,  who  had  twice  crossed  the  pampas  of  South 
America  from  Buenos  Ayres  to  the  Andes.  His  military 
training  and  somewhat  impulsive  temperament  rather  un- 
fitted him  for  the  performance  of  the  civil  duties  which  the 
critical  relations  of  parties  in  the  province  made  necessary. 

On  his  arrival  at  Toronto,  in  January,  1836,  he  was  almost 
immediately  involved  in  the  political  strife  that  agitated  the 
colony.  Mackenzie,  the  most  radical  and  extreme  of  the 
Reform  party,  had  been  elevated  by  the  persecution  of  the 
Family  Compact  into  the  position  of  a popular  leader,  for 
which  neither  his  talents  nor  his  weight  of  character 
adapted  him.  Moderate  Reformers,  of  the  Robert  Baldwin 
stamp,  were  left  behind  by  the  more  violent  agitator  and 
his  allies.  Sir  Francis,  unjustly  attributing  to  the  whole 
Reform  party  the  extreme  views  of  the  latter,  threw  him- 
self into  the  arms  of  the  Family  Compact,  and  adopted 
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those  principles  of  irresponsible  administration  against  which 
the  Reformers  had  been  so  long  contending. 

Conceiving  that  the  very  principles  of  the  British  con- 
stitution were  at  stake,  he  threw  himself  actively  into  the 
political  contest.  By  published  addresses  and  popular 
harangues,  he  so  roused  the  loyal  enthusiasm  of  the  people 
that  the  Reform  party  was  badly  beaten  at  the  polls,  and 
its  leaders  were  excluded  from  Parliament.  Mackenzie 
seems  now  to  have  abandoned  all  hope  of  the  redress  of 
political  grievances  by  constitutional  means,  and  to  have 
secretly  resolved  to  have  recourse  to  violence  to  accomplish 
his  purpose. 

A dispatch  from  the  Colonial  Office  instructed  the  Gover- 
nor to  form  a responsible  executive  by  calling  to  his  Coun- 
cil representatives  who  possessed  the  confidence  of  the 
people.  But,  misled  by  the  apparent  success  of  his  policy, 
he  declined  to  make  these  concessions,  which  would  have 
satisfied  all  moderate  Reformers.  Thus  the  extreme  wing, 
composed  of  partizans  of  Mackenzie,  became  more  and  more 
exasperated,  and  prepared  for  the  subsequent  revolt. 

Mackenzie,  soured  and  disappointed,  now  joined  hands 
with  Papineau  in  the  desperate  scheme  of  revolt.  By  sedi- 
tious articles  in  his  paper,  and  by  inflammatory  speeches 
throughout  the  country,  he  incited  his  partizans  to  insur 
rection.  Sir  Francis  Bond  Head,  with  a chivalric  confi 
dence  in  the  loyalty  of  the  people,  allowed  Sir  John  Col 
borne  to  withdraw  all  the  soldiers  from  Upper  Canada  to 
repress  the  menaced  outbreak  in  the  lower  province.  Em- 
boldened by  impunity  and  by  the  removal  of  the  troops,  the 
rebel  faction  armed  and  drilled  with  assiduity.  As  no  overt 
act  could  be  proved  against  Mackenzie,  the  Governor,  ap- 
parently unaware  of  the  imminence  of  the  danger,  made  no 
effort  for  his  arrest  nor  for  the  prevention  of  the  outbreak. 

In  the  month  of  November,  Mackenzie,  Rolph,  Morrison 
and  other  insurrectionary  leaders,  arranged  at  a secret  con- 
clave at  Toronto  the  plan  of  operations.  The  rebels  were 
to  rendezvous  on  Yonge  Street,  near  Toronto,  on  the  night 
of  December  the  7th.  They  were-  then  to  march  on  the 
city,  seize  four  thousand  stand  of  arms  deposited  at  the 
City  Hall,  and  rally  their  sympathizers  among  the  inhabi- 
tants. Through  the  precipitance  of  Dr.  Rolph,  the  time  for 
the  attack  wa-s  changed  from  the  7th  to  the  4th  of  Decern- 
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ber.  On  that  date  about  four  hundred  imperfectly  armed 
insurgents  assembled  at  Montgomery’s  tavern,  four  miles 
from  Toronto.  Mackenzie  wished  to  make  a sudden  assault, 
which  would  probably  have  placed  the  city  in  his  power, 
but  it  was  decided  to  wait  for  reinforcements.  The  rebel 
leader  and  three  or  four  others  advanced  toward  the  city  to 
reconnoitre.  They  met  and  captured  two  mounted  citizens, 
Messrs.  Powell  and  Macdonald,  who  were  patrolling  the 
road.  These,  shooting  one  of  their  guards,  escaped  and 
gave  the  alarm.  The  Governor  was  roused  from  bed  and 
his  family  placed  for  safety  on  a steamboat  in  the  harbour. 
The  alarm  bells  rang.  Loyal  volunteers  hastened  to  guard 
the  City  Hall.  Pickets  were  posted,  and  the  city  put  in  a 
state  of  defence  against  a surprise. 

Colonel  Moodie,  a retired  half-pay  officer,  riding  to  the 
city  to  apprise  the  authorities  of  the  rising,  was  stopped  by 
a rebel  guard.  Rashly  firing  his  pistol,  he  was  immediately 
shot  by  one  of  the  insurgents,  and  died  in  a couple  of  hours. 
On  both  sides  blood  had  now  been  shed,  and  a bitter  civil 
strife  seemed  pending. 

The  next  day  the  Governor,  to  gain  time,  sent  Robert 
Baldwin  and  Dr.  Rolph,  who  had  hitherto  concealed  his 
treason,  with  a flag  of  truce  to  inquire  the  demands  of  the 
insurgents.  Dr.  Rolph,  it  is  said,  secretly  advised  them  to 
wait  till  dark,  and  promised  them  the  aid  of  a large  number 
of  sympathizers  in  Toronto.  Under  cover  of  night  they 
approached  the  city,  but  were  fired  on  by  a loyalist  picket, 
concealed  behind  a fence.  After  firing  a volley,  the  rebels 
turned  and  fled  headlong.  Mackenzie  in  vain  attempted  to 
rally  the  flying  mob.  They  refused  to  renew  the  attack, 
and  most  of  them  threw  away  their  weapons — the  evidences 
of  their  crime — and  hastened  to  seek  safety  at  their  homes. 

The  following  day  Mackenzie  could  muster  only  five  hun- 
dred men.  Dr.  Rolph  and  others  implicated  in  the  revolt 
fled  to  the  United  States.  The  loyal  militia  throughout 
the  country,  clad  in  frieze,  and  armed  with  old  flint-locks, 
pikes,  and  even  pitchforks,  hastened  to  the  capital  for  its 
defence.  Colonel  McNab,  at  Hamilton,  on  hearing  of  the 
revolt,  seized  a steamboat  lying  at  the  wharf,  and  in  three 
hours  it  was  under  weigh,  crowded  with  the  gallant  men  of 
Gore. 

Van  Egmond,  who  had  been  a colonel  in  the  French 
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army  during  the  wars  of  Napoleon,  now  took  military  com- 
mand of  the  rebels.  On  the  morning  of  the  7th,  he  fired 
the  Don  bridge,  and  captured  the  Montreal  mail.  About 
noon,  Colonel  McNab,  with  a large  body  of  men  and  two 
field-pieces,  advanced  against  the  rebels,  who  were  posted 
in  partial  cover  of  a wood  at  Montgomery’s  tavern,  or  Gal- 
lows Hill,  as  it  was  called.  The  loyalists  opened  a sharp 
fire  of  musketry  an$  artillery.  After  a short  resistance 
the  insurgents  fled,  leaving  behind  a number  of  wounded. 
Mackenzie,  an  outlawed  fugitive,  with  a reward  of  <£1,000  on 
his  head,  skulked  through  the  wintry  woods,  and  after  many 
hairbreadth  escapes,  got  across  the  frontier  into  the  United 
States.  In  a week  the  rebellion  was  crushed,  and  the  mus- 
ter of  ten  thousand  gallant  militiamen — Reformers  and 
Conservatives  alike — who  had  rallied  amid  frost  and  snow, 
demonstrated  the  unshaken  loyalty  of  the  people  to  the 
British  crown. 

Shortly  after,  an  attempted  rising  in  the  London  district, 
under  Dr.  Duncombe,  a political  disciple  of  Mackenzie, 
was  promptly  suppressed  by  the  loyal  militia  under  Colonel 
McNab,  and  the  leader  fled  over  the  border. 


CHAPTER  XXVI. 

THE  “PATRIOT”  WAR. 

Border  Ruffians  seize  Navy  Island,  December  13th— 1837.  Mackenzie 
proclaims  “The  Republic  of  Upper  Canada ” — Capture  and 
destruction  of  the  Caroline,  December  28th— Sir  Francis  Bond  Head 
recalled— Succeeded  by  Sir  George  Arthur— 1838.  Sir  George  adopts 
a coercive  policy— Executions  and  transportations— Yon  Schultz 
seizes  Stone  Mill,  at  Prescott,  November  11th— Battle  of  Wind- 
mill Point,  November  16th— The  rebels  routed  and  leaders  hanged. 

The  rebel  leaders  ought  now  to  have  seen  the  hopelessness 
of  their  revolt.  Their  subsequent  military  organization  and 
wanton  invasion  of  the  province  were  utterly  without  palli- 
ation or  excuse.  The  American  Government  was  guilty  of 
grave  dereliction  of  duty  in  permitting  its  frontier  to  be 
made  a base  of  hostile  operations  against  an  unoffending 
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neighbour.  Secret  societies,  known  as  “ Hunters’  Lodges,” 
were  organized  in  many  of  the  American  border  towns  for 
the  purpose  of  aiding  the  Canadian  Rebellion.  Among 
their  members  were  a number  of  Canadian  refugees,  but  the 
greater  part  were  American  citizens.  Mackenzie,  Rolph, 
and  other  insurgent  leaders,  organized  an  “ Executive  Com- 
mittee ” at  Buffalo,  for  the  purpose  of  directing  the  invasion 
of  Upper  Canada.  They  offered  a reward  of  £500  for  the 
capture  of  Sir  Francis  Bond  Head,  and  generous  prizes  of 
land  to  all  volunteers  for  the  “ Grand  Army  of  Liberation.” 

On  the  13th  of  December,  1837,  a mob,  described  by  a 
Buffalo  paper  as  “a  wretched  rabble,  ready  to  cut  any 
man’s  throat  for  a dollar,”  under  the  command  of  a border 
ruffian  named  Van  Rensselaer,  took  possession  of  Navy 
Island,  about  two  miles  above  the  Falls  of  Niagara.  Here 
Mackenzie  proclaimed  the  “ Republic  of  Upper  Canada,” 
and  invited  recruits.  Few  Canadians  joined  his  standard, 
but  about  a thousand  frontier  vagabonds,  intent  on  plunder, 
collected  together.  They  were  supplied  with  artillery  and 
stores  taken  from  the  United  States  arsenal.  They  threw 
up  entrenchments  of  logs,  and  opened  fire  on  the  Canadian 
shore. 

An  American  steamer,  the  Caroline , was  actively  engaged 
in  transporting  men  and  stores  to  Navy  Island.  Colonel 
McNab,  after  remonstrance  with  the  American  authorities, 
resolved  on  her  capture.  On  the  night  of  December  28th, 
Lieutenant  Drew,  with  a boat  party,  gallantly  cut  her  out 
from  under  the  guns  of  Fort  Schlosser.  Unable,  from  the 
strength  of  the  current,  to  tow  her  across  the  river,  he  or- 
dered her  to  be  fired  and  abandoned  in  the  rapids.  She  glided 
swiftly  down  the  stream  and  swept  grandly  over  the  cata- 
ract. In  this  affair  five  of  the  “patriots,”  it  is  said,  were 
killed  and  several  wounded.  The  capture  of  the  Caroline 
was  strongly  denounced  by  the  United  States  authorities, 
and  it  seemed  for  a time  as  if  it  would  embroil  the  two 
nations  in  war.  It  was  certainly  extenuated,  however,  by 
the  strong  provocation  received,  and  was  subsequently 
apologized  for  by  the  British  Government.  Sir  J ohn  Col- 
1838  k°rne  reinforced  the  Upper  Canadian  frontier,  and 
compelled  the  evacuation  of  Navy  Island. 

Although  the  loyalty  of  the  Canadians  had  been  so  amply 
demonstrated,  yet,  in  utter  defiance  of  international  comity, 
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simultaneous  attacks  on  Canada  were  organized  at  Detroit, 
Cleveland,  Sandusky,  Watertown,  and  in  Vermont.  The 
jealousy  and  quarrels  of  the  commanders,  and  the  vigilance 
and  energy  of  the  Canadians,  frustrated  the  designs  of  the 
marauders. 

The  administration  of  Sir  Francis  Bond  Head  being 
attended  by  such  disastrous  circumstances,  he  was  recalled 
by  the  Home  Government.  He  was  accused  of  intensifying 
grievances  when  he  might  have  redressed  them,  and  of 
trifling  with  the  rebellion  when  he  might  have  prevented  it. 
On  his  return  to  England  he  published  a narrative  of  the 
stormy  events  of  his  administration,  which  by  his  friends 
was  considered  an  exoneration,  and  by  his  enemies  an  aggra- 
vation of  his  acts.  He  subsequently  devoted  himself  to 
literature,  in  which  he  was  remarkably  successful,  and  died 
in  the  year  1875,  at  the  advanced  age  of  eighty -two. 

Sir  George  Arthur,  the  new  Governor,  adopted  the  coer- 
cive policy  of  his  predecessor.  He  was  promoted  from  the 
government  of  the  penal  colony  of  Van  Diemen’s  Land. 
He  rulpd  with  a firm  and  heavy  hand,  having  little  sympa- 
thy for  the  now  accepted  theory  of  responsible  government. 
The  jails  of  the  province  were  crowded  with  political  pris- 
oners, for  whose  pardon  numerous  petitions  were  presented 
to  the  Governor.  His  reply  was  a sharp  rebuke.  Reform, 
he  said,  had  been  the  cloak  of  their  crimes,  and  they  should 
have  an  impartial  trial — no  more.  Two  of  the  leaders, 
Lount  and  Matthews,  were  hanged  at  Toronto,  amid  the 
regret  of  many  loyal  subjects. 

Lord  Glenelg,  the  Colonial  Secretary,  now  humanely 
and  wisely  interposed  his  influence  to  prevent  the  needless 
effusion  pf  blood.  Many  persons  condemned  to  death  had 
their  sentence  commuted  to  imprisonment  in  the  provincial 
penitentiary,  or  to  transportation  to  Van  Diemen’s  Land, 
and  the  less  culpable  ones  were  released  on  giving  bonds  for 
their  future  good  conduct.  Many,  however,  who  were 
suspected  of  sympathy  with  the  rebellion,  fled  from  the 
country. 

During  the  summer  several  raids  were  made  from  over 
the  border.  On  the  night  of  May  28th,  the  notorious  “ Bill 
Johnston,”  with  half  a hundred  fellow-ruffians,  boarded  the 
steamer  Sir  Robert  Peel,  at  Well’s  Island,  on  the  St.  Law- 
rence. The  passengers  were  driven  ashore  in  a stormy 
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night,  and  the  steamer,  one  of  the  finest  on  the  river,  was 
pillaged  and  set  on  fire  Johnston  and  his  gang  eluded 
pursuit  amid  the  labyrinth  of  the  Thousand  Islands. 

On  the  10th  of  November,  a body  of  “patriots,”  under 
Yon  Schultz,  a Polish  refugee,  landed  at  Windmill  Point, 
near  Prescott.  The  windmill,  a circular  stone  building  of 
immense  strength,  flanked  by  several  stone  dwelling-houses, 
offered  a very  formidable  defence.  A force  of  about  five 
hundred  men,  under  Colonel  Young  of  the  regular  army, 
advanced  against  the  invading  brigands.  Two  armed 
steamers  patrolled  the  river,  and  prevented  the  arrival  of 
reinforcements  or  the  escape  of  the  enemy.  Driven  from 
post  to  post  with  severe  loss,  the  invaders  took  shelter  in 
the  windmill,  and  adjacent  buildings.  The  besiegers  had  to 
await  the  arrival  of  artillery  from  Kingston.  Meanwhile 
the  “patriots”  remained  for  three  days  ingloriously  hemmed 
in,  unable  to  escape,  and  then  surrendered  at  discretion. 
Yon  Schultz  and  ten  others  of  the  brigands  were  subse- 
quently executed  at  Kingston  by  sentence  of  court-martial ; 
others  were  transported,  but  most  of  them  were  pardoned 
and  released. 

Thus  in  disaster  and  defeat  ended  the  utterly  unwar- 
rantable “patriot”  war,  waged  for  the  most  part  bylaw- 
less American  banditti  upon  a population  loyal,  with  few 
exceptions,  to  their  native  or  adopted  country;  and  even 
when  desiring  a reform  in  its  institutions,  seeking  it  only 
by  constitutional  means.  The  interruption  of  peaceful  in- 
dustry and  the  large  military  expenditure  caused  by  these 
wanton  invasions,  greatly  retarded  the  prosperity  of  the 
country  ; and  the  criminal  abetting  of  the  outrage  on  Cana- 
dian territory  by  American  citizens  was  the  cause  qf  much 
international  ill-feeling  and  bitterness. 
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THE  UNION  OE  THE  CANADAS. 

A “ Family  Compact  ” jn  Nova  Scotia— Joseph  Howe  a popular  tribune 
—Struggle  for  Responsible  Government — 1837.  Boundary  Dispute 
— Ashburton  Treaty— Hon.  Charles  Poulett  Thompson,  Governor- 
General- 1839.  The  Union  Bill  passes  Colonial  and  Imperial 
Parliaments  — Provisions  of  the  Union  Act— Responsible 
Government  Granted— 1840. 

The  maritime  provinces,  concurrently  with  the  rebellion 
in  the  Canadas,  were  agitated  by  a good  deal  of  political 
excitement.  The  general  causes  of  discontent  were  similar, 
but  they  did  not  lead  to  any  of  the  acts  of  violence  which 
unhappily  took  place  in  the  western  provinces. 

In  Nova  Scotia,  Joseph  Howe,  the  son  of  a TJ.  E.  Loyal- 
ist, became  the  champion  of  popular  rights.  A shrewd 
and  vigorous  journalist,  and  a ready  and  eloquent  speaker, 
“Joe  Howe,”  as  he  was  familiarly  called,  wielded  immense 
influence  throughout  the  province.  In  his  place  in  the 
Assembly,  on  the  public  rostrum,  and  through  the  columns 
of  his  journal,  he  thundered  against  the  oligarchy  that  gov- 
erned the  province.  Sir  Colin  Campbell,  the  future  hero  of 
Alma,  Balaclava,  and  Lucknow,  who  administered  the  gov- 
ernment during  the  greater  part  of  this  stormy  period,  was 
succeeded  by  Lord  Falkland,  whose  high  notions  of  vice- 
regal prerogative  were  the  occasion  of  much  popular  dis- 
content. 

The  dispute  as  to  the  New  Brunswick  frontier  was  not 
yet  settled.  The  King  of  the  Netherlands,  to  whom  the 
decision  had  been  referred,  had  given  the  lion’s  share  of  the 
debatable  ground  to  the  United  States.  That  country, 
however,  refused  to  be  bound  by  the  award.  Lawless  per- 
sons invaded  the  disputed  territory  ; armed  collisions  oc- 
curred ; and  the  frontier,  settlements  were  ablaze  with 
excitement.  Governor  Fairfield,  of  Maine,  ordered  eighteen 
hundred  militia  to  the  border,  and  called  upon  the  state 
for  ten  thousand  men — horse,  foot,  and  artillery.  Sir  John 
Harvey,  the  Governor  of  New  Brunswick,  asserted  by  pro- 
clamation the  right  of  Great  Britain  to  protect  the  disputed 
territory,  and  sent  two  regiments  to  watch  the  Maine 
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militia.  Volunteers  flocked  to  the  British  standard.  The 
legislature  of  Nova  Scotia,  amid  an  unwonted  scene  of 
patriotic  enthusiasm,  and  with  an  outburst  of  hearty  British 
cheers,  voted  £100,000  for  the  defence  of  the  frontier,  and 
placed  a strong  force  of  militia  at  the  disposal  of  the  mili- 
tary authorities. 

Considerable  excitement  was  roused  fn  the  United  States. 
That  belligerent  statesman,  Daniel  Webster,  declared  that 
the  American  Government  should  seize  the  disputed  pro- 
perty unless  Great  Britain  would  abide  by  the  treaty  of 
1783.  President  Van  Buren,  however,  with  praiseworthy 
moderation,  advocated  the  peaceable  arrangement  of  the 
difficulty.  General  Winfield  Scott  was  sent  to  the  border 
to  settle  the  dispute.  He  countermanded  all  hostile  demon- 
strations and  opened  a friendly  correspondence  with  the 
British  Governor,  who  had  been  an  old  antagonist  at  Stony 
Creek  and  Lundy’s  Lane. 

Both  parties  now  withdrew  from  the  contest,  and  referred 
the  matter  to  Lord  Ashburton  and  Daniel  Webster,  as  com- 
missioners for  their  respective  countries.  The  award,  given 
in  1842,  yielded  the  larger  and  more  valuable  territory  to 
the  United  States,  to  the  intense  chagrin  of  the  colonists, 
who  conceived  that  their  rights  were  sacrificed  to  Imperial 
interests.  The  Ashburton  treaty  also  fixed  the  forty-fifth 
parallel  as  the  dividing  line  of  latitude  westward  from  the 
disputed  territory  to  the  St.  Lawrence,  and  the  forty-ninth 
parallel  as  the  boundary  from  the  Lake  of  the  Woods  to  the 
Gulf  of  Georgia,  on  the  Pacific.  The  central  line  of  the 
great  lakes  and  their  connecting  rivers  completed  the 
boundary.  An  important  article  of  the  treaty  also  pro- 
vided for  the  extradition  from  either  country,  upon  suffi- 
cient evidence  of  criminality,  of  persons  charged  with 
“ murder,  piracy,  arson,  robbery,  or  forgery.” 

Lord  Durham’s  report  on  the  state  of  the  Canadas  had 
meanwhile  been  submitted  to  the  Imperial  Parliament.  Its 
wise  and  liberal  suggestions  greatly  tended  to  the  pacifica- 
tion of  public  feeling  in  the  colonies.  It  urged  the  principle 
of  the  dependence-  of  the  executive  upon  the  representatives 
of  the  people,  and  prepared  the  way  for  the  establishment 
of  responsible  government.  It  proposed  the  union  of  the 
provinces  in  order  to  restore  the  balance  of  power  between 
the  French  and  English  races,  and  to  remove  the  commer- 
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cial  difficulties  between  Upper  and  Lower  Canada.  It 
suggested  a federal  union  of  all  the  colonies,  and  the  con- 
struction of  an  intercolonial  road  as  a link  between  them. 

Sir  John  Colborne,  the  successor  of  Lord  Durham  as 
Governor-General,  had  effectually  suppressed  the  rebellion, 
and  left  the  province  in  an  efficient  state  of  defence. 

He  was  succeeded  by  the  Hon.  Charles  Poulett  Thompson, 
a statesman  of  liberal  opinions,  of  great  tact  and  judgment, 
and  of  wide  financial  experience.  The  Home  ministry  had 
determined  on  the  union  of  the  two  Canadas,  and  on  the 
acknowledgment  in  the  new  constitution  of  the  principle  of 
responsible  government. 

The  Union  Bill  having  passed  the  legislatures  of  the  two 
provinces,  was  ratified  by  the  Imperial  Parliament,  and  took 
effect  the  10th  of  February,  1841. 

The  Act  of  Union  provided  that  there  should  be  one 
Legislative  Council  and  one  Legislative  Assembly,  in  which 
each  province  should  be  equally  represented.  The  Legisla- 
tive Council  to  be  composed  of  not  less  than  twenty  life 
members,  appointed  by  the  crown.  The  Assembly  of  eighty- 
four  members,  elected  by  the  people.  The  great  object  of 
years  of  contention  was  secured — the  control  by  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  people  of  all  the  public  revenues. 

Mr.  Thompson  was  raised  to  the  peerage,  with  the  title 
of  Lord  Sydenham  of  Kent  and  Toronto,  and  assumed  the 
vice-royalty  of  the  united  provinces. 


CHAPTER  XXVIII. 

RESPONSIBLE  GOVERNMENT. 

Inauguration  op  new  Constitution— 1841.  Kingston  becomes  the  seat 
of  Government— Adoption  of  the  “Double  Majority”  Principle— 
• Sir  Charles  Bagot,  Governor-General— 1842.  Sir  Charles  Metcalfe, 
Governor-General— 1843.  Constitutional  Struggle  — Montreal 
becomes  the  seat  of  Government— 1844.  Death  of  Lord  Metcalfe— 
Earl  of  Cathcart,  Administrator  of  Government— 1845.  Rebellion 
Losses  Agitation  in  Upper  and  Lower  Canada— 1846. 

The  Legislature  assembled  in  the  city  of  Kingston,  which 
had  been  selected  as  the  new  seat  of  government.  To 
counteract  the  dominant  influence  of  the  French  members, 
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the  principle  of  “double  majority,”  as  it  was  called,  was 
introduced.  This  required  not  merely  a majority  of  the 
whole  House  for  the  support  of  the  Government,  but  also  a 
majority  of  the  representatives  of  each  province  separately. 
The  application  of  this  principle,  while  often  a safeguard 
against  sectional  domination,  frequently  led  to  sectional 
jealousy,  and  sometimes  to  the  retarding  of  needful  legis- 
lation. 

Lord  Sydenham,  however,  was  not  permitted  to  witness 
the  full  result  of  his  labours,  nor  the  triumph  of  that  system 
of  responsible  government  which  he  had  assisted  in  intro- 
ducing. While  out  riding,  the  fall  of  his  horse  fractured 
his  leg.  His  constitution,  never  robust,  and  now  under- 
mined by  his  zeal  in  the  discharge  of  public  duty,  was  un- 
able to  withstand  the  shock.  After  lingering  in  great  pain 
a few  days,  he  sank  beneath  his  injuries,  September  19th, 
1841.  He  was  buried,  by  his  own  request,  in  the  land  to 
whose  welfare  he  devoted  the  last  energies  of  his  life.  Ho 
columned  monument  perpetuates  his  memory  ; but  the 
constitutional  privileges  which  we  to-day  enjoy,  and  the 
peace  and  prosperity  which  resulted  from  the  union  of  the 
Canadas,  which  he  laboured  so  strenuously  to  bring  about, 
constitute  an  imperishable  claim  upon  our  esteem  and 
gratitude. 

The  new  Governor-General,  Sir  Charles  Bagot,  arrived 
January  10th,  1842.  Like  his  predecessor,  lie  was  not  long 
permitted  to  discharge  his  official  duties.  He  died  at 
Kingston,  greatly  regretted,  sixteen  months  after  his  ar- 
rival, May  19th,  1843. 

Sir  Charles  Theophilus  Metcalfe,  the  new  Governor-Gen- 
eral of  Canada,  had  risen,  by  the  sheer  force  of  his  energy  and 
talent,  from  the  position  of  a writer  in  the  East  India  civil 
service  to  that  of  Acting  Governor-General  of  India,  and 
afterwards  to  that  of  Governor  of  Jamaica.  His  adminis- 
trative experience  in  these  countries,  where  the  prerogatives 
of  the  crown  were  unquestioned,  was  no  special  qualification 
for  the  constitutional  government  of  a free  country  like 
Canada.  The  right  of  patronage  and  of  appointment  to 
office  he  conceived  was  vested  in  himself  as  representative 
of  the  crown,  for  the  exercise  of  which  he  considered  him- 
self responsible  only  to  the  Imperial  Parliament.  This 
principle  was  incompatible  with  the  colonial  theory  of  re- 
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sponsible  government;  and  the  appointment  of  certain  mem- 
bers of  the  Conservative  party  to  official  position,  without 
the  advice  or  consent  of  his  ministers,  was  the  ground  of 
grave  dissatisfaction.  In  1844,  the  seat  of  government  was 
removed  to  Montreal. 

A terrible  malady  from  which  Lord  Metcalfe  suffered — 
a cancer  in  the  face — caused  him  to  request  his  recall.  He 
returned  to  England  in  November,  and  shortly  after  his 
arrival  died,  greatly  regretted.  His  munificent  liberality 
and  many  personal  virtues  commanded  the  respect  even  of 
those  who  condemned  his  political  acts. 

The  Earl  of  Cathcart,  Commander-in-Chief  of  Her  Ma- 
jesty’s forces  in  Canada,  was  appointed  administrator  of  the 
government  on  the  resignation  of  Lord  Metcalfe*  He  ob- 
served a wise  neutrality  between  the  almost  evenly-balanced 
political  parties.* 

The  subject  of  public  school  education  had  from  time  to 
time  received  legislative  attention.  In  1816,  an  Act  was 
passed  by  the  Parliament  of  Upper  Canada  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  common  schools.  They  were  as  yet,  however, 
very  insufficient  in  number  and  defective  in  character.  In 
1846,  the  important  duty  of  reorganizing  the  common  school 
system  of  Upper  Canada  was  entrusted  to  a gentleman 
eminently  qualified  for  the  task,  who  has  identified  his 
name  for  ever  with  the  history  of  popular  education  in  his 
native  province. 

The  Rev.  Egerton  Ryerson,  LL.D.,  the  son  of  a United 
Empire  Loyalist,  was  the  youngest  of  three  brothers,  who 
all,  by  their  force  of  character,  rose  to  eminence  in  the 
ministry  of  the  Methodist  Church.  Having  been  appointed 
Chief  Superintendent  of  Education  for  Upper  Canada,  he 
continued  for  more  than  thirty  years  to  devote  his  energies 
to  the  development  of  the  school  system  of  the  country, 
crossing  the  ocean  many  times  in  order  to  examine  the  edu- 
cational systems  of  Europe,  and  incorporating  their  best  fea- 
tures in  that  of  his  native  province.  Under  the  fostering 

* Twice,  with  the  interval  of  a month,  in  1845,  the  city  of  Quebec  was  ravaged  by 
fire.  Twenty-four  thousand  persons  were  rendered  houseless,  and  several  lives 
were  lost.  Half  a million  of  dollars  was  contributed  by  sympathizers  in  Great 
Britain,  and  nearly  half  as  much  in  Canada  and  the  United  Stages.  The  American 
people  promptly  and  generously  sent  a shipload  of  provisions  and  clothing  to  the 
foodless  and  shelterless  multitude— an  act  of  international  charily  that  should 
he  remembered  when  the  record  of  international  strife  and  bloodshed  shall  be  for- 
gotten. 
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influence  of  the  wise  and  liberal  legislation  of  successive 
parliaments,  the  public  school  system  of  Upper  Canada  has 
become  one  of  the  noblest  of  our  institutions,  the  admiration 
of  travellers  from  older  lands,  and  one  of  the  surest  guar- 
antees of  our  future  national  prosperity. 


CHAPTER  XXIX. 

REBELLION  LOSSES  AGITATION. 

Lord  Elgiri,  Governor-General— Irish  famine  and  vast  emigration  to 
Canada— 1847.  Lower  Canadian  Rebellion  Losses  Bill  intro- 
duced—Lord  Elgin  gives  his  assent  to  the  Bill— The  Parliament 
Buildings  are  Burned,  July  26th— 1849.  Rioting  suppressed  by 
the  military— The  seat  of  Government  transferred  to  Toronto  and 
Quebec  alternately— The  Bill  sustained  by  the  Imperial  Parliament. 

In  the  year  1847,  Lord  Elgin  was  appointed  Governor- 
General  of  Canada.  He  was  a son-in-law  of  the  Earl  of 
Durham,  and  shared  his  liberal  sentiments  regarding  colo- 
nial administration.  His  sound  judgment,  conciliatory 
manners,  and  commanding  ability,  enabled  him  to  over- 
come formidable  opposition,  and  to  become  one  of  the  most 
honoured  representatives  of  Her  Majesty  that  ever  admin- 
istered the  affairs  of  the  province. 

The  Rebellion  Losses  Bill,  and  the  secularization  of  the 
clergy  reserves,  the  latter  of  which  especially  was  strongly 
advocated  by  the  Reform  party,  were  now  prominent  topics 
of  public  discussion.* 

The  general  elections  of  1848  resulted  in  a large  Reform 
majority.  On  the  opening  of  Parliament,  February  25th, 
the  Draper  ministry  resigned,  and  Messrs.  Baldwin  and 


♦The  year  1847  was  characterized  by  an  unprecedented  immigration  from  Ireland. 
In  consequence  of  the  failure  of  the  potato  crop  through  rot,  a famine  well  nigh 
decimated  that  land.  An  exodus  of  a large  portion  o its  population  took  place, 
seventy  thousand  of  whom  reached  Quebec  before  the  7th  of  August  this  year. 
Every  possible  provision  was  made  by  public  and  private  charity  for  the  relief  of 
their  necessities,  but  multitudes  died  from  exposure  and  fever.  Immigrant  sheds 
and  hospitals,  erected  by  the  Government,  were  crowded  to  overflowing,  and  many 
slept  in  the  open  air  by  the  roadsides,  or  beneath  rude  blanket  tents.  A relief  fund 
was  established  on  behalf  of  the  famine-stricken  sufferers  who  still  remained  in 
Ireland,  to  which  all  classes  liberally  contributed,  even  the  Indian  tribes  on  their 
reserves,  and  the  poor  coloured  people  of  the  province,  many  of  whom  had  not  long 
escaped  from  bondage. 
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Lafontaine  were  entrusted  with  the  task  of  forming  a 
Liberal  cabinet.  The  new  ministry  was  composed  of  four 
French  and  four  British  members — Messrs.  Lafontaine, 
Caron,  Viger,  and  Tache ; and  Messrs.  Baldwin,  Hincks, 
Cameron,  and  Blake.  This  was  a full  and  final  constitu- 
tional recognition  of  the  principle  of  responsible  government. 

One  of  the  earliest  acts  of  the  Bald  win- Lafontaine  ad- 
ministration, on  the  meeting  of  Parliament,  January  18th, 
1849,  was  the  introduction  of  the  “Rebellion  Losses  Bill.” 
It  authorized  the  raising  of  £100,000  by  debentures  for 
indemnifying  those  persons  in  Lower  Canada  whose  pro- 
perty had  been  destroyed  by  the  rebels  in  the  unhappy 
events  of  1837,  and  for  whom  no  provision  had  been  made 
in  the  bill  of  1846,  introduced  by  the  Draper  ministry. 

The  measure  was  vehemently  denounced  by  the  Opposi- 
tion, as  being  actually  a premium  on  rebellion,  as  parties 
who  had  been  implicated  in  the  revolt  might,  under  its  pro- 
visions, receive  compensation  for  losses  sustained.  “No 
pay  to  rebels  ” was  the  popular  cry.  The  excitement  be- 
came intense.  A British  North  American  League  was 
formed  for  the  express  purpose  of  breaking  up  the  Union. 
To  escape  from  French  domination,  as  it  was  called,  a 
confederation  with  Nova  Scotia  and  New  Brunswick  was 
proposed,  failing  which,  the  leaders  of  the  League  avowed 
their  purpose  of  throwing  themselves  into  the  arms  of  the 
United  States — rash  words,  which  became  the  occasion  of 
the  taunt  of  disloyalty  from  their  opponents. 

The  ministry,  however,  sustained  by  a strong  majority, 
determined  to  face  the  storm,  and  the  bill  passed  both 
Houses.  It  was  thought  that  Lord  Elgin,  intimidated  by 
the  violent  opposition  manifested,  would  not  venture  to 
give  his  assent  to  the  bill,  but  would  either  veto  it  or 
reserve  it  for  the  consideration  of  the  Home  Government. 
This  latter  course  would  probably  have  been  the  better, 
as  allowing  time  for  the  popular  excitement  to  become 
allayed.  But  however  violent  the  minority  opposed  to  the 
bill,  however  high  and  influential  their  position,  the  min- 
istry by  which  it  was  proposed  commanded  the  majority  of 
both  branches  of  the  Legislature  and  the  confidence  of  the 
country.  It  was  the  crisis  of  responsible  government,  and 
Lord  Elgin,  in  spite  of  the  menaced  odium  of  the  Opposi- 
tion party,  determined  to  act  as  a constitutional  Grovernor, 
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On  the  26th  of  July,  he  proceeded  in  state  to  the  Parlia- 
ment House,  on  the  site  where  now  stands  St.  Anne’s  Market, 
Montreal,  and  gave  assent  to  the  obnoxious  bill.  On  leav- 
ing the  building  he  was  received  with  groans  and  hootings 
by  a well-dressed  mob  about  the  doors,  and  his  carriage,  as 
he  drove  off,  was  assailed  with  stones  and  rotten  eggs. 

The  city  was  thrown  into  a ferment.  A tumultuous 
crowd  assembled  on  the  broad  parade  of  the  Champ  de 
Mars  to  denounce  the  procedure  of  the  Governor.  Violent 
speeches  were  made.  The  cry  was  raised,  “ To  the  Parlia- 
ment House!  ” It  was  now  night,  and  the  Assembly  was  in 
session.  A number  of  visitors,  including  ladies,  occupied 
the  galleries.  The  rioters  rushed  into  the  Assembly  cham- 
bers ; the  ladies  and  members  fled  into  the  lobby.  A ruffian 
seated  himself  in  the  Speaker’s  chair,  and  shouted,  “ The 
French  Parliament  is  dissolved  ! ” Chandeliers  were  shat- 
tered, the  members’  seats  and  desks  broken  and  piled  in  the 
middle  of  the  floor,  and  the  Speaker’s  mace  carried  off.  A 
fire,  kindled  by  the  incendiary  mob,  raged  furiously.  The 
members  strove  in  vain  to  save  the  public  records.  Before 
morning  the  Parliament  House,  with  its  splendid  library, 
containing  many  thousands  of  valuable  books  and  public 
records,  was  a mass  of  smouldering  ruins.  The  money  loss 
was  more  than  the  entire  amount  voted  by  the  obnoxious 
bill ; but  who  shall  estimate  the  reproach  brought  upon  the 
fair  fame  of  the  country  by  this  lawless  act  1 

The  Legislative  Assembly  took  refuge  in  the  old  Govern- 
ment House,  and,  by  a large  majority,  passed  resolutions 
approving  of  the  action  of  the  Governor ; which,  however, 
were  strongly  resisted  by  the  Opposition.  A turbulent  meet- 
ing in  the  Champ  de  Mars  passed  resolutions  for  an  address 
to  the  Queen,  praying  her  to  disallow  the  obnoxious  bill, 
and  to  recall  the  unpopular  Governor-General.  Four  days 
later,  Lord  Elgin  was  again  greeted  with  showers  of  stones 
in  the  streets  ; nor  did  the  rioting  cease  till  a volley  of 
musketry  intimidated  the  mob  and  unfortunately  killed  one 
man. 

Parliament  sat  no  more  in  Montreal.  This  outbreak 
drove  it  from  the  city,  and  it  has  never  since  returned.  It 
was  resolved  to  transfer  the  seat  of  government  to  Toronto 
for  the  next  two  years,  and  afterwards  to  Quebec  and 
Toronto  alternately  every  four  years. 
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In  consequence  of  the  public  censure  of  his  acts,  Lord 
Elgin  tendered  his  resignation  to  the  Imperial  authorities  ; 
but  the  Queen  and  the  Home  Government  expressed  their 
approval  of  his  course,  and  requested  his  continuance  in 
office.  The  Rebellion  Losses  Bill  was  sustained  by  both 
Houses  of  the  Imperial  Parliament ; and  Lord  Elgin,  assured 
of  the  personal  favour  of  his  sovereign  and  advanced  a 
step  in  the  peerage,  continued  to  administer  the  govern- 
ment, and  in  time  won  the  esteem  of  even  his  most  bitter 
opponents. 


CHAPTER  XXX. 

THE  RAILWAY  ERA. 

Political  and  commercial  emancipation  of  Canada — Rapid  progress  caused 
by  Reciprocity  with  the  United  States,  Railway  and  Steamship 
enterprises,  and  Municipal  Institutions— 1850.  Postal  reform— 
Northern  Railway  begun— Grand  Trunk  and  Great  Western  Rail- 
ways projected -Retirement  of  Robert  Baldwin  from  the  Ministry — 
Francis  Hincks  becomes  Premier— His  fiscal  policy— 1851 . Municipal 
Loan  Fund  Act— 1852. 

From  the  year  1850,  the  British  North  American  colonies 
may  be  said  to  have  entered  on  a new  era — to  have  reached 
their  political  manhood.  The  period  of  tutelage,  of  govern- 
ment from  Downing  Street,  had  passed  away.  The  right 
to  the  management  of  their  own  local  affairs  was  conceded 
by  the  Home  authorities,  and  that  of  responsible  govern- 
ment was  vindicated  in  the  colonies.  The  British  Govern- 
ment reserved  only  the  right  of  disallowing  any  acts  of 
legislation  opposed  to  imperial  interests,  and  on  the  other 
hand  assumed  the  burthen  of  colonial  defence.  Canada  was 
thus  one  of  the  most  lightly  taxed  and  favourably  situated 
countries  in  the  world,  and  offered  great  inducements  to 
the  influx  of  capital  and  immigration,  and  soon  entered 
upon  a career  of  remarkable  prosperity. 

The  colonies  were  permitted  to  trade  freely  with  any  part 
of  the  world,  to  import  as  they  pleased,  subject  to  a tariff 
fixed  by  themselves,  and  to  develop  home  manufactures  and 
home  enterprises  as  they  saw  fit.  Commercial  reciprocity 
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with  the  United  States  caused  an  immense  development  of 
international  trade,  and  largely  increased  the  value  of  every 
acre  of  land,  of  every  bushel  of  wheat,  and  of  every  head  of 
cattle  in  the  country.  , 

This  prosperity  was  further  increased  by  the  extraor- 
dinary development  of  Canadian  railway  enterprises,  and 
the  consequent  opening  up  of  new  parts  of  the  country  and 
increased  facilities  for  travel  and  transport  throughout  its 
entire  extent.  Facilities  for  trade  were  still  further  in- 
creased by  the  establishment  of  the  transatlantic  line  of 
steamships.  Quebec  and  Montreal  were  thus  brought  within 
speedy  and  regular  communication  with  Great  Britain,  to 
the  immense  commercial  advantage  of  those  cities.  The  in- 
troduction and  rapid  extension  of  telegraphic  communica- 
tion also  greatly  facilitated  the  transaction  of  business. 

The  establishment  of  municipal  institutions  created  an 
intelligent  interest  in  the  local  management  of  public  affairs, 
and  stimulated  a spirit  of  local  enterprise  and  improvement. 
The  legalizing  of  municipal  loan  funds,  the  formation  of 
joint  stock  companies  and  expansion  of  banking  institu- 
tions, promoted  the  introduction  of  capital  and  its  profitable 
employment. 

The  secularization  of  the  clergy  reserves  and  the  abolition 
of  seigniorial  tenure  removed  impediments  to  material  pros- 
perity and  causes  of  popular  discontent;  the  consolidation 
of  the  legal  code  simplified  the  administration  of  justice; 
and  the  thorough  organization  of  the  public  school  system 
and  growth  of  newspaper  and  publishing  enterprise  contri- 
buted to  the  diffusion  of  general  intelligence. 

These  important  subjects  must  now  be  alluded  to  some- 
what more  in  detail. 

In  1850,  the  seat  of  government  was  transferred  to  To- 
ronto. The  magnificent  system  of  internal  navigation,  by 
means  of  the  Canadian  lakes,  rivers  and  canals,  was  increased 
in  value  by  lighthouses  and  other  improvements,  and  was 
soon  to  be  largely  supplemented  by  an  extensive  railway 
system.  The  first  sod  of  the  Northern  Railway  of  Canada 
— the  pioneer  of  Canadian  railway  enterprises,  except  a 
short  section  in  Lower  Canada — was  turned  amid  imposing 
ceremonies  by  Lady  Elgin.  The  Grand  Trunk  line,  con- 
necting the  lakes  with  tide  water,  and  the  Great  Western 
Railway,  connecting  at  the  Niagara  and  livers 
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with  the  railway  systems  of  the  United  States,  were  regarded 
as  of  great  practical  utility. 

The  growing  political  influence  of  what  might  be  called 
the  extreme  wing  of  the  Reform  party,  popularly  designated 
the  “Clear  Grits,”  from  their  supposed  intense  radicalism,  led 
in  1857  to  a reorganization  of  the  cabinet.  Mr.  Robert  Bald- 
win retired  from  office,  outvoted  on  a measure  connected 
with  the  Court  of  Chancery.  In  the  new  cabinet  were  Dr. 
Rolph,  the  former  rebel  but  now  pardoned  refugee,  and 
Malcolm  Cameron,  and  Mr.  Hincks  became  premier  by 
right  of  his  predominant  influence  in  the  ministry,  and  en- 
tered upon  that  fiscal  policy  which  at  once  so  greatly  aided 
the  development  of  the  country  and  increased  its  financial 
burdens. 

In  1852,  Quebec  became  the  seat  of  government.  Dur- 
ing a busy  session  of  three  months,  one  hundred  and  ninety- 
three  acts  were  duly  passed.  No  less  than  twenty-eight  of 
these  had  reference  to  railway  matters — an  evidence  of  the 
enthusiasm  which  had  taken  possession  of  the  public  mind 
on  this  subject. 

Another  piece  of  legislation  introduced  by  Mr.  Hincks, 
which  largely  increased  the  public  indebtedness,  was  the 
establishment  of  the  consolidated  Municipal  Loan  Fund  for 
Upper  Canada.  The  intention,  and  to  a certain  degree  the 
result,  of  this  measure  were  beneficent.  It  enabled  munici- 
palities to  obtain  money  for  local  improvements,  roads, 
bridges,  and  railway  construction,  which  proved  of  great 
and  permanent  value  to  the  country.  Encouraged  by  the 
facilities  for  raising  money,  however,  some  municipalities 
rushed  into  rash  expenditure  and  incurred  debts  the  burden 
of  which,  in  consequence  of  their  inability  to  meet  their 
engagements,  fell  upon  the  Government.  The  expenditure 
under  this  scheme,  and  its  extension  to  Lower  Canada,  soon 
increased  the  public  debt  by  the  amount  of  nearly  ten 
millions. 

During  this  session,  by  the  Parliamentary  Representation 
Act,  the  number  of  members  of  the  Assembly  was  raised 
from  eighty-four  to  one  hundred  and  thirty — sixty-five  for 
each  province — and  the  representation  was  more  equitably 
distributed  territorially. 
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CHAPTER  XXXI. 

IMPORTANT  LEGISLATION— 1854. 

Reciprocity  Treaty  concluded,  June  5th— Its  conditions  and  results  - 
The  Hincks  Ministry  forced  to  resign— The  McNab-Morin  Coalition 
Cabinet  formed— State  of  parties— The  Secularization  op  the 
Clergy  Reserves— The  Abolition  op  Seigniorial  Tenure— 
Resignation  of  Lord  Elgin— His  subsequent  career  and  death— The 
Crimean  War— Battle  of  the  Alma— Canadian  sympathy— 1854. 

Two  prominent  subjects  of  public  interest  continued  to  pro- 
voke warm  discussion  in  the  political  press — the  settlement 
of  the  seigniorial  tenure  and  clergy  reserve  questions.  The 
latter  subject  was  formally  surrendered  to  the  Canadian 
Parliament  for  legislation,  by  the  Home  Government,  May 
9th,  1853.  The  life  interests  of  the  existing  claimants  on 
the  reserves  were,  however,  in  accordance  with  Lord  Syden- 
ham’s Act,  to  be  strictly  protected. 

The  subject  of  international  reciprocity  between  Canady 
and  the  United  States  had  ever  since  the  repeal  of 
the  Navigation  Laws  in  1849  engaged  the  attention 
of  both  Imperial  and  colonial  authorities.  The  negotiations 
between  the  two  neighbouring  countries  were  now  happily 
completed.  The  treaty  provided  for  the  free  interchange  of 
the  products  of  the  sea,  the  soil,  the  forest,  and  the  mine. 
The  navigation  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  the  St.  John  and  the 
canals,  and  the  inshore  fisheries  in  the  British  waters,  were 
conceded  to  the  United  States;  and  the  navigation  of  Lake 
Michigan  was  thrown  open  to  Canada.  By  the  provisions 
of  the  treaty,  it  was  to  continue  in  force  for  ten  years  from 
March,  1855,  and  was  then  terminable  on  twelve  months’ 
notice  from  either  party. 

To  the  agricultural  population  of  Canada  the  treaty  was 
attended  with  immense  advantage,  and  gave  an  important 
stimulus  to  every  branch  of  productive  industry.  The  mari- 
time provinces,  however,  complained  that  the  United  States 
had  nothing  to  exchange  comparable  with  the  valuable 
fisheries  of  their  waters;  and  that  while  American  shipping 
was  admitted  to  the  same  privileges  as  that  of  Great  Britain, 
yet  colonial  vessels  were  refused  registration  in  the  ports  of 
the  United  States  or  a share  of  the  coasting  trade. 
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In  consequence  of  its  declining  popularity,  the  Hincks 
ministry  was  compelled  to  resign,  and  a coalition  ministry 
under  the  leadership  of  Sir  Allan  McNab  and  Morin  was 
formed. 

The  policy  of  the  new  ministry,  however,  included 
measures  for  which  the  Reform  party  had  long  contended. 
Prominent  among  these  was  one  for  the  secularization  of 
the  clergy  reserves.  A bill  was  therefore  promptly  brought 
forward  for  that  purpose.  By  the  bill  previously  introduced 
by  the  Draper  administration  for  the  settlement  of  this 
question,  the  vast  revenue  arising  from  these  reserves,  at 
first  claimed  exclusively  for  the  Church  of  England,  was 
proposed  to  be  divided  with  the  Church  of  Scotland  and 
other  denominations  in  proportion  to  their  private  contri- 
butions to  the  support  of  their  clergy.  But  the  principle  of 
the  voluntary  support  of  the  ministry  by  the  people,  which 
had  led  to  the  Free  Church  secession  in  Scotland  in  1843, 
and  which  had  been  previously  held  by  other  dissenting 
bodies,  was  widely  prevalent  throughout  Canada.  The 
Government,  therefore,  although  many  of  their  supporters 
were  opposed  to  the  principle,  were  forced  to  yield  to  the 
popular  demand.  The  clergy  reserve  lands,  originally 
amounting  to  one-seventh  of  all  the  crown  territory  of  the 
province,  were  consequently  handed  over  to  the  various 
municipal  corporations  in  proportion  to  their  population,  to 
be  employed  for  secular  purposes.  The  life  interests  of  the 
existing  incumbents  were  commuted,  with  the  consent  of 
the  holders,  for  a small  permanent  endowment,  and  this 
long- vexed  question  was  settled  forever : the  principle  of 
the  perfect  religious  equality  of  all  denominations  in  the 
eye  of  the  law  had  finally  triumphed. 

The  other  subject  urgently  demanding  legislation  related 
exclusively  to  Lower  Canada.  This  was  the  system  of 
seigniorial  tenure,  whose  vexatious  conditions  greatly 
retarded  the  progress  of  the  country.  This  system  was  a 
legacy  from  the  old  French  regime.  Much  of  the  land  of 
New  France  had  been  granted  to  scions  of  noble  houses, 
under  the  feudal  conditions  obtaining  in  the  Old  World,  as 
previously  described.  It  was  chiefly  when  the  population 
became  more  dense  and  the  transfers  of  property  more 
frequent  that  these  conditions  became  oppressively  felt, 
especially  that  requiring  the  payment  of  one-twelfth  of  the 
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purchase  price  of  the  land  to  the  seignior  at  every  sale,  and 
the  vexatious  milling  and  fishing  dues  and  other  conditions 
of  vassalage  imposed  on  the  tenants.  The  value  of  these 
seigniorial  claims  had  greatly  increased,  and  they  could  be 
equitably  abolished  only  by  a commutation  from  the  public 
funds  of  the  province,  supplemented  by  certain  payments  of 
the  censitaires  or  small  land-holders,  in  consideration  of  the 
exemptions  about  to  be  granted  them.  The  entire  expendi- 
ture under  the  authority  of  this  Act  was  a little  over  two 
and  a half  million  dollars.  Thus  was  abolished,  without 
violence  or  revolution  as  in  other  lands,  the  last  vestige  of 
the  feudal  system  in  the  New  World. 

The  Canada  Ocean  Steamship  Company  was  also  in- 
corporated by  Act  of  Parliament,  and  was  aided  by  a 
subsidy  of  $1,800,000.  From  this  beginning  has  grown  one 
of  the  largest  steam  fleets  that  plow  the  ocean.  Direct  trade 
with  Great  Britain  has  been  greatly  stimulated,  and  the 
city  of  Montreal  has  been  made  one  of  the  great  seaports  of 
the  world. 

Toward  the  end  of  1854,  Lord  Elgin  resigned  the  gover- 
norship of  the  province.  He  had  won  the  lasting  esteem 
and  admiration  of  a people  who  had  been  largely  alienated 
in  sympathy  from  his  administration.  He  subsequently 
employed  his  distinguished  abilities  in  the  service  of  his 
sovereign,  in  the  discharge  of  difficult  and  important  mis- 
sions in  China  and  Japan.  As  the  highest  gift  of  the 
crown,  he  received  in  1862  the  appointment  of  Governor- 
General  of  India ; and  the  following  year,  worn  out  with 
excessive  labours,  he  died  beneath  the  shadows  of  the 
Himalayas,  leaving  behind  him  the  blameless  reputation  of 
a Christian  statesman. 

The  gallant  struggle  of  the  Allied  Armies  against  the 
hosts  of  Russia,  now  in  progress,  evoked  the  enthusiastic 
loyalty  of  both  Canadas.  In  almost  every  town  and  hamlet 
generous  donations  were  contributed  to  the  nation’s  heroes 
who  so  gallantly  maintained  her  name  and  fame  on  a foreign 
shore.  The  illustrious  victories  of  Alma,  Balaclava,  Inker- 
man,  and  Sebastopol  became  memories  of  imperishable 
power,  and  kindled  beacon-fires  of  joy  throughout  the  land, 
from  the  rock-built  citadel  of  Quebec  to  the  remote  villages 
on  the  shores  of  Lake  Huron. 
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CHAPTER  XXXII. 

THE  COALITION  MINISTRY. 

Sir  Edmund  Walker  Head,  Governor-General— 1855.  Parliament  meets 
at  Toronto— Sir  Allan  McNab  resigns  leadership  to  Mr.  John  A. 
Macdonald— Sketch  of  new  Premier’s  career— The  Legislative 
Council  made  Elective— Its  Constitution— 1856.  Severe  Com- 
mercial Crisis— 1857.  General  Election  — Reform  majority  in 
Upper  Canada  — The  “Double-Majority”  principle  abandoned  — 
Demand  for  “Representation  by  Population 1858. 

Sir  Edmund  Walker  Head,  the  successor  of  Lord  Elgin 
jggg  as  Governor-General  of  Canada,  was  a gentleman  of 
distinguished  scholarship,  a prizeman  and  fellow  of 
Oriel  College,  Oxford,  and  a man  of  considerable  adminis- 
trative ability.  His  first  diplomatic  appointment  was  that 
of  Governor  of  New  Brunswick,  from  which  he  was  pro- 
moted to  the  position  of  Governor-General  of  British  North 
America. 

In  1856,  the  seat  of  government  was  again  removed  to 
Toronto,  where  Parliament  was  opened  on  the  15th  of 
February.  Sir  Allan  McNab  resigned  office  in  order  to 
make  way  for  the  more  brilliant  leadership  of  the  acting 
Attorney-General,  Mr.  John  A.  Macdonald,  who  subse- 
quently filled  so  prominent  a position  in  Canadian  politics. 
On  the  resignation  of  the  Hincks  administration,  in  1854, 
Mr.  Macdonald  became  a member  of  the  coalition  ministry 
by  which  it  was  succeeded,  and  was  now  recognized  as 
the  leader  of  the  Conservative  party  of  Upper  Canada. 
With  a considerable  degree  of  administrative  skill,  he  com- 
bined a large  amount  of  political  tact  and  sagacity. 

Under  this  Conservative  Government  was  passed  a meas- 
ure for  which  the  Reform  party  had  long  striven,  and 
which  their  opponents  had  resolutely  resisted.  This  was 
the  Act  making  the  Legislative  Council  an  elective  body. 
This  system  was  relinquished  under  the  Confederation  Act, 
but  a strong  feeling  is  entertained  in  favour  of  its  restora- 
tion. 

The  continuance  of  the  Chinese  war  and  the  outbreak  of 
the  Sepoy  mutiny  taxed  to  the  utmost  the  force  of  Britain’s 
arms,  and  called  forth  the  intense  sympathy  of  Her  Ma- 
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jesty’s  Canadian  subjects.  The  names  of  the  veteran  Out- 
ram,  the  gallant  Campbell,  the  chivalric  Lawrence,  the 
saintly  Havelock,  were  added  to,  Britain’s  bead-roll  of 
immortal  memories,  to  be  to  her  sons  an  inspiration  to 
patriotism,  to  piety,  and  to  duty,  forever. 

A comparative  failure  of  the  wheat  crop,  coincident  with 
a depression  in  the  English  money  market  and  a commercial 
panic  in  the  United  States,  together  with  the  almost  total 
cessation  of  railway  construction,  produced  a financial  crisis 
of  great  severity  throughout  Canada.  The  inflated  prices 
of  stocks  and  real  estate  came  tumbling  down,  and  many 
who  thought  themselves  rich  for  life  were  reduced  to  in- 
solvency. 

The  rapid  development  of  the  natural  resources  of  the 
country,  and  the  elasticity  of  public  credit,  however,  were 
such  that,  under  the  Divine  blessing,  prosperity  soon  re- 
turned to  crown  with  gladness  the  industry  of  the  merchant, 
the  artizan,  and  the  husbandman. 

Since  the  union  of  the  Canadas  in  1840,  successive  min- 
istries had  succeeded  in  carrying  their  measures  by  a majority 
from  each  province,  in  accordance  with  what  was  known  as 
the  “double-majority”  principle,  adopted  in  order  to  prevent 
either  section  of  the  country  from  forcing  unpalatable  legis- 
lation on  the  other.  The  Reform  preponderance  in  the 
western  province  compelled  the  ministry  of  Mr.  John  A. 
Macdonald  to  abandon  this  “ double-majority  ” principle  if 
they  would  continue  in  office.  The  Government  measures 
were  therefore  carried  chiefly  by  a Lower  Canadian  minis- 
terial majority.  This  was  felt  by  the  Upper  Canadian 
Opposition  to  be  all  the  more  galling,  because  the  wealth 
and  population,  and  consequently  the  contributions  to  the 
public  revenue,  of  the  western  province  had  increased  rela- 
tively much  more  than  had  these  elements  of  prosperity  in 
eastern  Canada.  This  soon  led  to  an  outcry  against  what 
was  designated  as  “French  domination,”  and  the  persistent 
advocacy  of  the  principle  of  representation  by  population 
was  adopted  by  the  Reform  leaders  of  Upper  Canada. 

The  most  conspicuous  and  influential  advocate  of  this 
principle  was  Mr.  George  Brown,  the  editor  of  the  Toronto 
o kq  Globe,  a gentleman  who,  though  seldom  holding  office, 
5 largely  contributed  to  the  moulding  of  the  institu- 
tions and  political  destiny  of  his  adopted  country.  In  1851 
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Mr.  Brown  was  elected  to  the  representation  of  the  county 
of  Kent  in  the  Parliament  of  Canada;  and  from  that  time 
to  his  retirement  from  active  public  life,  subsequent  to  the 
confederation  of  the  British  North  American  provinces,  he 
occupied  a conspicuous  place  and  exerted  a powerful  influ- 
ence in  Parliament. 


CHAPTER  XXXIII. 

“REPRESENTATION  BY  POPULATION.” 

The  Queen  selects  Ottawa  as  the  permanent  Capital— The  Opposi- 
tion disapprove  her  choice— A false  move— The  Ministry  resign,  and 
Mr.  Brown  forms  a Cabinet— He  is  defeated,  and  resigns  after  two 
days’  tenure  of  office— The  Cartier-Macdonald  Ministry  formed— The 
“ Double-Shuffle  ”—1858.  Parliament  meets  at  Quebec— Mr.  Brown’s 
Resolutions  in  favour  of  Local  Self-government  and  Joint  Au- 
thority rejected— Visit  op  the  Prince  op  Wales— His  royal  pro- 
gress-1860. Outbreak  of  War  op  Secession— Retirement  of  Sir 
Edmund  Walker  Head— 1861. 

A general  election  took  place  early  in  1858.  The  new 
Parliament  met  in  Toronto,  February  28th.  Among  its 
many  new  members  was  Thomas  D’Arcy  McGee,  a former  en- 
thusiastic Irish  patriot,  and  partner  in  the  seditious  schemes 
of  the  insurrectionary  leaders,  Mitchell  and  Meagher ; now 
returned  as  the  loyal  representative  of  West  Montreal.  The 
country  had  at  length  grown  tired  of  the  expense  and  in- 
convenience of  the  removal  of  the  seat  of  government  every 
four  years  from  Quebec  to  Toronto,  or  vice  versa.  The  selec- 
tion of  a site  for  a new  capital  had  been  referred  for  final  de- 
cision to  Her  Majesty  the  Queen.  That  decision  was  now 
given  in  favour  of  Ottawa.  There  was  much  to  commend 
this  choice.  The  position  was  remote  from  the  American 
frontier.  It  was  picturesquely  situated  on  one  of  the  great 
waterways  of  the  country,  which  formed  the  dividing  line 
between  the  two  provinces.  It  also  occupied  an  important 
strategic  position,  and  one  of  great  strength  and  security  in 
case  of  invasion.  The  disappointment,  however,  of  several 
Canadian  cities,  which  had  aspired  to  the  dignity  of  becom- 
ing the  capital,  caused  considerable  dissatisfaction.  Taking 
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advantage  of  this  feeling,  the  Opposition  brought  forward  a 
resolution  expressing  deep  regret  at  Her  Majesty’s  choice, 
which  was  carried  by  a majority  of  fourteen.  It  was  a 
false  move,  and  placed  the  Opposition  in  apparent  antagon- 
ism to  the  sovereign.  The  ministry,  identifying  their  cause 
with  hers,  promptly  resigned,  and  immediately  won  a large 
amount  of  public  sympathy. 

Mr.  Brown,  as  leader  of  the  Opposition,  was  invited  by 
the  Governor-General  to  form  a cabinet,  and  acceded  to  the 
request.  The  new  ministry,  although  containing  several 
gentlemen  held  in  the  highest  esteem  for  ability  and  in- 
telligence,* failed  to  command  a majority  of  the  House. 
Many  of  the  members  repented  their  rash  vote  against 
the  Queen’s  decision,  and,  by  a division  of  seventy-one 
to  thirty-one,  the  ministry  was  defeated.  Mr.  Brown 
requested  a dissolution  of  Parliament,  in  order  that  he 
might  appeal  to  the  country;  but  this  His  Excellency 
declined  to  grant,  alleging  that  the  House,  being  newly 
elected,  must  reflect  the  popular  will.  The  ministry  there- 
fore resigned,  after  a tenure  of  office  of  only  two  days. 

Mr.  George  E.  Cartier,  was  now  invited  to  construct  a 
cabinet.  This,  with  the  aid  of  Mr.  John  A.  Macdonald, 
he  succeeded  in  doing,  f 

A clause  in  the  Independence  of  Parliament  Act  pro- 
vided that  a minister  resigning  any  office  might,  within  a 
month,  accept  another,  without  going  back  to  his  constituents 
for  re-election.  Several  members  of  the  late  Macdonald 
administration  who  entered  the  new  cabinet  took  advantage 
of  this  Act  by  a simple  exchange  of  departmental  office. 
This  action  was  strenuously  denounced  by  the  Reform  press, 
under  the  designation  of  the  “double  shuffle.”  It  was, 
however,  on  an  appeal  to  the  courts,  sustained  by  law;  but 
the  obnoxious  clause  of  the  Act  by  which  it  was  rendered 
valid  was  shortly  after  rescinded. 

The  legislation  of  the  parliamentary  session  which  opened 
1859  0n  Januai7  29th  embraced  several  important  acts. 

One  of  these  referred  to  the  consolidation  of  the 

♦Its  members  were  Messrs.  George  Brown,  James  Morris,  Michael  Foley,  John 
Sandfield  Macdonald,  Oliver  Mowat,  and  Dr.  Conner,  for  Upper  Canada ; and  for 
Lower  Canada,  Messrs.  Dorion,  Drummond,  Thibaudeau,  Lemieux,  Holton  and 
Laberge. 

tit  comprised  Messrs.  John  A.  Macdonald,  John  Ross,  P.  Vankoughnet,  G. 
Sherwood  and  Sidney  Smith  for  Upper  Canada  ; and  Messrs.  Cartier,  Galt,  Rose, 
Belleau,  Sicotteand  Alleyn,  for  Lower  Canada. 
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statutes  of  Upper  and  Lower  Canada,  which  was  at  length 
successfully  completed,  and  proved  of  immense  advantage  to 
all  interested  in  the  transaction  of  legal  business.  In  order 
to  meet  the  continued  deficit  in  the  revenue,  the  general  rate 
of  customs  duties  was  advanced  to  twenty  per  cent. ; but 
manufacturers  were  increasingly  favoured  by  the  admission 
of  raw  staples  free  of  duty.  The  seat  of  government  ques- 
tion was  finally  set  at  rest  by  the  authorization  of  the  con- 
struction of  parliament  buildings  of  a magnificent  character 
at  the  selected  capital. 

On  the  28th  of  February,  the  Canadian  Legislature  as- 
1860  sem^ec^  iu  Quebec,  to  which  city  it  had  for  the  last 
u time  removed.  The  ministry  was  sustained  during 
the  session  by  large  majorities,  and  the  House  adjourned 
May  19th,  to  meet  three  months  later,  in  order  to  give  a 
fitting  welcome  to  the  Prince  of  Wales.  On  July  23rd 
H.  M.  ship  Hero,  with  an  accompanying  fleet  of  man-of-war 
vessels,  bearing  the  Prince  of  Wales  and  suite,  reached  St. 
John’s,  Newfoundland.  The  progress  of  the  royal  party 
was  a continued  ovation.  After  visiting  Halifax,  St.  J ohn, 
N.B.,  Fredericton  and  Charlottetown,  they  were  welcomed 
to  Canada  by  the  Governor-General  and  a brilliant  suite  at 
Gaspe.  The  royal  fleet  sailed  up  the  gloomy  gorge  of  the 
Saguenay,  and  the  thunders  of  its  cannon  awoke  the  imme- 
morial echoes  of  the  lofty  cliffs  of  Capes  Trinity  and  Eter- 
nity. The  following  day  the  Prince  reached  the  capital, 
and  was  profoundly  impressed  with  the  magnificent  site  of 
the  many-ramparted  and  grand  old  historic  city.  While  at 
Montreal  the  Prince  of  Wales  drove  the  last  rivet  of  the 
magnificent  Victoria  Bridge.  Bestriding  the  rapid  current 
of  the  St.  Lawrence,  here  nearly  two  miles  wide,  on  four 
and  twenty  massive  piers,  it  is  one  of  the  grandest  achieve- 
ments of  engineering  skill  in  the  world. 

At  Ottawa,  on  September  the  1st,  amid  as  imposing  and 
picturesque  surroundings  as  any  on  the  continent,  was  laid 
the  corner  stone  of  the  stately  pile,  worthy  of  the  site, 
which  was  to  be  the  home  of  the  legislature  of  a great 
dominion.  The  royal  progress  through  the  western  penin- 
sula was  accompanied  by  no  less  cordial  exhibitions  of 
loving  fealty  to  the  heir  of  England’s  crown. 

At  Detroit,  Chicago,  St.  Louis,  Cincinnati,  Philadelphia, 
Baltimore,  Washington,  New  York,  and  Boston,  the  Prince 
10 
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of  Wales  received  from  a foreign  nation  a warmth  of  wel- 
come which  proved  its  unforgotten  chivalric  regard  toward 
the  heir  of  a long  line  of  English  kings,  and  its  admiration 
of  his  royal  mother — as  woman,  wife  and  queen,  the  para- 
gon of  sovereigns. 

In  the  United  States  the  war  clouds  were  lowering  which 
were  soon  to  deluge  the  country  in  blood.  The  domination 
of  the  slave  power  at  length  provoked  the  firm  resistance 
of  the  North.  Abraham  Lincoln  was  elected  as  the  tribune 
of  the  friends  of  liberty.  The  South  refused  to  bow  to  this 
expression  of  the  popular  will.  First  South  Carolina,  then 
other  states,  seceded  from  the  Union  and  organized  a con- 
federacy based  on  human  slavery.  With  the  close  of  the 
year  a federal  force  was  besieged  in  Fort  Sumter,  guarding 
Charleston  harbour. 

The  first  shot  fired  on  the  flag  of  the  Republic  reverber- 
jggl  ated  through  the  nation.  North  and  South  rushed 
to  arms.  A royal  proclamation,  issued  May  13th, 
enjoined  strict  neutrality  on  all  British  subjects,  and  recog- 
nized the  belligerent  rights  of  the  South.  Such,  however, 
was  Canada’s  sympathy  with  the  North  in  this  war  for 
human  freedom — for  such  it  ultimately  proved  to  be — that 
before  its  close  fifty  thousand  of  her  sons  enlisted  in  the 
Northern  armies,  and  many  laid  down  their  lives  in  costly 
sacrifice  for  what  they  felt  to  be  a righteous  cause.  For 
four  long  years  the  tide  of  war  ebbed  and  flowed  over  those 
fair  and  fertile  regions  stretching  from  the  valley  of  the 
Potomac  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  from  the  Atlantic  to  the 
Mississippi,  carrying  sorrow  and  death  into  almost  every 
hamlet  in  the  Union,  and  into  many  a Canadian  home; 
costing  a million  of  lives  and  millions  of  treasure,  but,  let 
us  thank  God,  emancipating  for  ever  four  millions  of  slaves. 

At  home,  Canada  enjoyed  peace  and  prosperity.  The 
census  returns  revealed  a rapid  increase  of  population.  In 
1841,  that  of  Upper  Canada  was  465,375  ; in  1851  it  was 
952,061  ; in  1861  it  had  reached  1,396,091.  The  popula- 
tion of  Lower  Canada  in  1841  was  690,782;  in  1851, 
890,261;  and  in  1861,  1,110,444.  The  population  of  all 
Canada,  it  will  be  seen,  amounted  in  1861  to  2,506,755. 
The  rate  of  increase  in  the  upper  province  had  been  so 
much  greater  than  that  of  Lower  Canada,  that  it  now  had 
an  excess  of  285,427  over  the  population  of  the  latter;  yet 
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it  had  only  the  same  parliamentary  representation.  This 
practical  injustice  lent  new  energy  to  the  Upper  Canadian 
agitation  for  representation  by  population.  The  feeling  of 
jealousy  between  the  two  sections  of  the  province  led  to 
extravagance  of  expenditure.  Although  Upper  Canada 
contributed  the  larger  part  of  the  public  revenue,  the  lower 
province  claimed  an  equal  share  from  the  common  treasury. 
Thus  many  unremunerative  public  works  were  constructed 
in  one  province  as  an  offset  to  an  expenditure  for  necessary 
constructions  in  the  other. 

In  the  month  of  October,  Sir  Edmund  Walker  Head 
ceased  to  be  Governor-General  of  Canada,  and  returned  to 
Great  Britain. 


CHAPTER  XXXIV. 

POLITICAL  CRISIS. 

Lord  Monck,  Governor-General,  October  24th— The  Trent  affair— Threat- 
ened Outbreak  of  War— Death  of  Prince  Albert,  December  15th— 
1861.  Defeat  of  Cartier-Macdonald  Ministry— Maedonald-Sicotte 
Cabinet  formed— Its  Policy— The  Cotton  Famine— Canada  at  the 
World’s  Fair— 1862.  Reconstruction  of  the  Cabinet— Political  Dead- 
lock-1863. 

Lord  Monck,  the  new  Governor-General,  soon  after  his 
appointment  as  Governor-General,  had  to  face  a grave 
international  difficulty,  in  which  Great  Britain  became 
involved  with  the  United  States. 

On  the  9th  of  November,  Capt.  Wilkes,  of  the  U.  S.  steam- 
Iggl  ship  Jacinto , forcibly  carried  off  from  the  British  mail 
steamer  Trent , Messrs.  Slidell  and  Mason,  commission- 
ers of  the  Southern  Confederacy  to  Great  Britain  and  France. 
The  British  Government  promptly  resented  this  violation 
of  international  comity  and  of  the  rights  of  neutrals,  and 
demanded  the  rendition  of  the  captured  commissioners. 

While  awaiting  an  answer  to  the  ultimatum  sent  to  the 
United  States,  the  British  Government  shipped  to  Canada 
several  regiments  of  troops,  the  flower  of  the  army,  with 
immense  stores  of  munitions  of  war.  The  navigation  of 
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the  St.  Lawrence  having  closed,  a portion  of  the  troops 
came  overland  through  New  Brunswick.  The  country 
sprang  to  arms.  Volunteer  military  companies  were  organ- 
ized, home  guards  enrolled,  and  large  sums  of  money  contri- 
buted to  defend,  if  need  were,  the  honour  and  dignity  of 
the  empire. 

Amid  these  public  agitations  came  the  startling  intelli- 
gence of  the  death  of  Prince  Albert,  the  wise  and  noble 
consort  of  our  beloved  and  honoured  Queen,  December  15th. 
The  nation’s  sympathy  with  the  widowed  sovereign  was  pro- 
found and  sincere.  A prudent  counsellor,  a loving  husband, 
a high-minded  man,  the  Queen  continues  to  mourn  his  loss 
with  almost  the  poignancy  of  her  first  grief. 

With  the  close  of  the  year  the  war  cloud  which  menaced 
the  country  was  dissipated  by  the  surrender  of  Messrs. 
Slidell  and  Mason,  the  captured  commissioners,  to  the 
British  Government. 

A new  Parliament  met  in  Quebec  on  the  21st  of  March 
1862  — a Seneral  e^ec^i°n  having  taken  place  during  recess. 

The  conflict  of  parties  was  renewed  with  the  utmost 
vigour.  The  defence  of  the  provinces  against  the  growing 
military  power  of  the  United  States  was  a question  of  con- 
siderable difficulty.  The  Imperial  authorities,  feeling  that 
in  case  of  the  rupture  of  peace  Canada  would  become  the 
battle-ground,  had  devised  a comprehensive  system  of  forti- 
fication. The  cost  of  the  extensive  works  at  Quebec  was  to 
be  defrayed  by  the  Home  Government,  and  that  of  the 
works  at  Montreal  and  places  west  of  it  was  to  be  paid  from 
the  provincial  treasury.  The  people  of  Canada,  while  will- 
ing to  make  any  effort  for  national  defence  that  they  thought 
commensurate  with  their  ability,  shrank  from  largely  in- 
creasing their  heavy  indebtedness  by  undertaking  military 
works  which  they  considered  too  extensive  and  costly  for 
their  means,  and  of  the  necessity  for  which  they  were  by 
no  means  convinced.  The  volunteer  movement  was  vigor- 
ously sustained,  and  rifle  competitions  contributed  to  the 
efficiency  of  the  corps ; but  the  feeling  of  the  country,  in 
opposition  to  the  fortification  scheme,  found  expression  in 
an  adverse  vote  of  the  House  on  the  ministerial  militia  bill. 
The  ministry  forthwith  resigned,  and  Mr.  John  Sandfield 
Macdonald  was  called  upon  to  form  a new  cabinet.*  Mr. 


* The  new  ministry  was  composed  of  Messrs.  John  Sandfield  Macdonald,  Adam 
Wilson,  Michael  Foley,  James  Morris,  William  McDougall,  and  Mr.  Howland,  for 
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Macdonald  announced  as  the  policy  of  his  administration 
the  observance  of  the  double-majority  principle  in  all  meas- 
ures affecting  locally  either  province  ; a readjustment  of  the 
representation  -of  Upper  and  Lower  Canada  respectively, 
without,  however,  adopting  the  principle  of  representation 
by  population ; and  an  increase  of  revenue  and  protection 
of  manufactures  by  a revised  customs  tariff. 

The  parliamentary  rejection  of  the  Macdonald-Cartier 
militia  bill  created  an  impression  in  Great  Britain  that  the 
Canadians  were  unwilling  to  bear  the  burden  of  self-defence 
— an  erroneous  conception,  which  the  military  enthusiasm  of 
the  country  during  the  late  Trent  difficulty  ought  to  have 
prevented.  The  thorough  loyalty  of  the  people  was  shown 
by  the  liberal  militia  bill  of  the  following  session. 

Two  veteran  Canadian  politicians  passed  away  during  the 
summer — the  gallant  Sir  Allan  McoSTab,  and  his  Reform 
contemporary,  the  Hon.  William  Hamilton  Merritt,  the 
projector  of  the  Welland  Canal. 

The  continuance  of  the  American  war  was  attended  with 
great  commercial  advantage  to  Canada.  Canadian  horses 
were  in  especial  demand  for  remounts  for  the  Union  cavalry 
and  for  the  artillery.  The  country  was  also  denuded  of  its 
surplus  live  stock  and  farm  produce,  and  in  fact  of  every 
marketable  commodity,  at  highly  remunerative  prices.  The 
resulting  financial  prosperity,  in  which  all  industrial  classes 
shared,  enabled  the  people  to  discharge  the  indebtedness 
which  many  had  incurred  through  rash  speculation  or  lavish 
expenditure.  It  was  observed  that  “ the  prosperous  years 
which  now  followed  were  distinguished  by  an  unusually 
small  amount  of  litigation,  while  money  lenders  no  longer 
reaped  the  abundant  harvest  they  had  hitherto  enjoyed.” 
In  their  prosperity  Canadians  did  not  forget  the  adversity  of 
their  suffering  fellow-subjects  in  Great  Britain,  who  were 
enduring  extreme  privation  from  the  cotton  famine,  conse- 
quent on  the  closing  of  the  ports  of  the  Southern  Con- 
federacy, from  which  the  raw  staple  of  their  industry  was 
derived.  Generous  contributions  for  the  relief  of  their 
necessities  exhibited  at  once  the  patriotism  and  philan- 
thropy of  the  donors. 

Parliament  met  in  Quebec  early  in  February,  and  the 


Upper  Canada ; and  for  Lower  Canada,  Messrs.  Sicotte,  Abbot,  McGee,  Dorion, 
Tessier  and  Evanturel. 
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agitation  for  the  increased  representation  of  Upper 
Canada  was  renewed.  These  efforts  were  defeated  by 
the  solid  Lower  Canadian  vote;  but  public  opinion  in  Upper 
Canada  was  daily  becoming  stronger  in  favour  of  a more 
equitable  adjustment  of  the  representation.  At  length  the 
Government  was  defeated  on  a direct  vote  of  want  of  con- 
fidence. They  resolved  to  appeal  to  the  country.  In  the 
new  Parliament  it  was  found  that  the  ministers  had  a 
majority  of  only  three.  They  managed,  however,  to  get 
through  the  session  without  defeat. 

Much  irritation  was  felt  in  the  United  States  toward 
Great  Britain,  on  account  of  the  devastation  caused  by  the 
Alabama  and  Florida , and  other  Confederate  cruisers.  These 
piratical  vessels,  as  the  people  of  the  North  regarded  them, 
constructed  by  British  ship-builders,  and  equipped  by  Brit- 
ish merchants,  had  captured  and  destroyed  hundreds  of 
American  ships,  and  had  almost  swept  American  commerce 
from  the  seas.  The  Union  armies,  however,  by  sheer  force 
of  numbers  and  an  unlimited  supply  of  war  materiel , were 
steadily  crushing  out  the  Southern  rebellion,  notwithstand- 
ing a heroic  resistance  worthy  of  a better  cause. 


CHAPTER  XXXV. 

THE  CONFEDERATION  MOVEMENT. 

A Coalition  Ministry  formed  to  bring  about  the  Confederation  of  the 
Provinces— Charlottetown  and  Quebec  Conferences  discuss 
the  subject— 1864.  The  Canadian  Parliament  adopts  the  Con- 
federation Scheme— Anti-Confederation  Movement  in  the  Mari- 
time Provinces— Close  of  the  American  War— Slavery  Abol- 
ished—1865. 

During  the  recess  the  ministry  had  still  further  lost  ground, 
and  early  in  1864,  finding  themselves  without  a working 
majority,  resigned. 

Mr.  Blair,  the  Provincial  Secretary  of  the  late  adminis- 
tration, was  requested  to  construct  a new  cabinet,  but  failed 
in  the  attempt.  Sir  E.  P.  Tach6,  a leading  Lower  Canadian 
Conservative,  now  essayed  the  difficult  task,  with  better 
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success. * Tlie  new  ministry  had  a very  slight  majority, 

and  within  three  months  was  defeated  by  a vote  of  sixty  to 
fifty-eight. 

Political  affairs  were  now  at  a dead-lock.  Parties  were 
so  equally  balanced  that  neither  could  carry  on  the  govern- 
ment of  the  country  against  the  opposition  of  the  other. 
Every  constitutional  method  of  solving  the  difficulty  had 
been  exhausted.  Dissolution  of  Parliament  and  change  of 
ministry  brought  no  relief.  The  application  of  the  double- 
majority principle  was  found  impracticable,  and  represen- 
tation by  population  under  existing  conditions  was  unat- 
tainable. The  solution  of  the  difficulty  was  found  in  the 
adoption  of  the  “joint-authority”  scheme,  so  long  resisted, 
ridiculed  and  voted  down. 

The  Conservative  leaders  made  overtures  to  the  Opposi- 
tion for  the  formation  of  a coalition  ministry,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  carrying  out  the  project  of  the  confederation  of  the 
British  North  American  provinces,  with  a federal  govern- 
ment of  the  whole,  and  local  legislatures  for  the  several 
provinces.  Mr.  Brown  therefore  entered  the  cabinet  as 
President  of  the  Council,  and  associated  with  him,  as  repre- 
sentatives of  the  Reform  party,  Mr.  William  Macdougall 
and  Mr.  Oliver  Mowat.  This  coalition  was  very  generally 
received  with  extreme  satisfaction,  as  a deliverance  from 
the  bitter  strife  of  parties  which  had  so  long  distracted  the 
country. 

Contemporary  events  now  demonstrated  the  necessity  for 
a strong  government.  In  the  month  of  September,  a gang 
of  Southern  refugees  seized  two  American  steamers  on  Lake 
Erie,  with  the  design  of  releasing  the  Confederate  prisoners 
on  Johnson’s  Island,  and  of  destroying  the  shipping  on  the 
lake.  The  attempt  was  ineffectual;  but  a more  successful 
hostile  effort  was  made  on  the  Lower  Canadian  frontier 
about  a month  later.  A body  of  twenty-three  refugees 
attacked  the  banks  of  St.  Alban’s,  in  Vermont,  and  hastily 
retreated  across  the  border  with  $233,000,  having  added 
the  crime  of  murder  to  that  of  robbery.  Fourteen  of  the 
raiders  were  arrested,  but  were  subsequently  discharged  by 
Judge  Coursel,  of  Montreal.  The  illegal  surrender  to  them 


* It  embraced  the  following  members:— Sir  E.  P.  Tach6,  and  Messrs.  Cartier, 
Galt  Chapais,  McGee  and  Latigevin,  for  Lower  Canada;  and  for  Upper  Canada, 
Messrs.  John  A.  Macdonald,  Campbell,  Buchanan,  Foley,  Simpson  and  Cockburn. 
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of  $90,000  of  the  stolen  money — which  the  Canadian  Gov- 
ernment had  subsequently  to  repay — and  the  growing  sym- 
pathy for  the  South  of  a portion  of  the  Canadian  press  and 
people,  embittered  the  relations  between  the  two  countries, 
and  contributed  largely  to  the  abrogation  of  the  reciprocity 
treaty,  which  soon  took  place.  To  prevent  a repetition  of 
these  raids,  the  Canadian  Government  distributed  a patrol 
force  of  thirty  volunteer  companies  along  the  more  exposed 
points  of  the  frontier.  An  “ Alien  Act  ” was  also  passed, 
enabling  the  executive  summarily  to  arrest  suspicious  char- 
acters. 

Meanwhile  the  subject  of  colonial  confederation  was 
attracting  increased  attention  in  the  British  North  Ameri- 
can provinces.  The  Governments  of  Nova  Scotia  and  New 
Brunswick  had  already  been  discussing  the  project  of  a 
legislative  union  of  the  maritime  provinces,  and  a conference 
of  delegates  for  the  promotion  of  the  scheme,  under  the 
sanction  of  the  Colonial  Office,  was  arranged  to  be  held  at 
Charlottetown,  Prince  Edward  Island,  during  this  summer 
(1864). 

With  the  purpose  of  urging  the  more  comprehensive 
scheme  of  the  confederation  of  all  the  provinces,  the  Cana- 
dian Government  expressed  a wish  to  be  represented  at 
that  conference,  and  was  cordially  invited  to  send  delegates. 
The  larger  scheme  seems  to  have  completely  swallowed  up 
the  narrower  one,  and  a conference  of  delegates  from  all  the 
British  North  American  colonies  was  appointed  to  be  held 
at  Quebec. 

On  the  10th  of  October,  the  conference  began  its  ses- 
sions in  the  ancient  capital.  Thirty-three  delegates  were 
present,  representing  the  leading  members  of  the  political 
parties  of  all  the  provinces.  The  deliberations  continued 
for  seventeen  days.  Many  conflicting  interests  had  to  be 
harmonized,  and  many  local  difficulties  removed.  At  length 
a general  plan  was  agreed  upon,  and  resolutions  adopted  as 
the  basis  of  an  Act  of  Confederation.  These  resolutions 
were  to  be  submitted  to  the  different  legislatures  for  adop- 
tion, without  alteration  of  form. 

The  general  outline  of  the  scheme  soon  became  divulged. 
It  was  for  the  most  part  received  with  very  great  favour. 
It  was  regarded  as  the  germ  of  a new  and  vigorous  national 
life.  The  bonds  of  a common  allegiance  to  the  sovereign, 
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and  of  common  sympathies  and  interests,  were  recognized. 
The  constraints  of  local  impediments  to  free  intercolonial 
trade  were  felt  to  be  increasingly  irksome.  The  differences 
of  productions  and  industries  of  the  several  provinces  made 
their  union  seem  all  the  more  necessary  for  the  greater 
prosperity  of  all.  The  wheat  fields  and  lumber  interests 
of  Canada  needed,  and  were  needed  by,  the  fisheries  and 
mines  and  shipping  of  the  maritime  provinces.  The  mag- 
nificent waterways  of  the  west  furnished  unrivalled  facili- 
ties for  commercial  relations  with  the  east ; but  the  lack  of 
a winter  seaport  made  the  Intercolonial  Railway,  and  the 
harbours  of  St.  John  and  Halifax,  necessary  to  the  develop- 
ment of  Canadian  trade. 

A federal  central  government  also  promised  to  lift  politics 
from  the  level  of  a jealous  conflict  between  parties  into  that 
of  a patriotic  ambition  for  the  prosperity  of  the  whole 
country  and  for  the  development  of  a vigorous  national  life; 
and  the  local  legislatures  offered  a guarantee  of  the  self- 
control  of  the  domestic  affairs  of  each  province.  The  long- 
continued  demand  of  Upper  Canada  for  representation  by 
population  would  be  granted  in  the  constitution  of  the 
central  parliament,  and  the  jealousy  of  the  French  popula- 
tion of  Lower  Canada  for  their  religion,  language  and  laws, 
would  be  appeased  by  their  numerical  representation  in 
their  local  legislature. 

Nevertheless,  considerable  opposition  was  at  first  mani- 
fested towards  the  scheme,  especially  in  the  maritime  pro- 
vinces. The  pi-eponderant  influence  of  the  more  populous 
provinces  was  feared,  and  several  of  the  numerous  details 
of  the  Quebec  scheme,  which  was  presented  for  acceptance 
without  modification,  were  regarded  with  strong  objection. 
Thus  an  anti-confederation  agitation  arose,  and  was  long 
and  vehemently  maintained. 

On  the  3rd  of  February,  the  Canadian  Parliament  met  at 
1865  Quekec-  The  resolutions  on  confederation,  which  had 
been  adopted  by  the  Quebec' conference  of  the  previous 
year,  were  submitted.  After  protracted  debate — the  report 
of  which  fills  a volume  of  over  a thousand  pages — the  reso- 
lutions were  adopted ; and  a strong  deputation  proceeded  to 
England  to  confer  with  the  Imperial  authorities  for  the 
carrying  out  of  the  project  of  confederation. 

In  New  Brunswick  in  the  meantime  a general  election 
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had  taken  place,  and  an  assembly  highly  averse  to  con- 
federation had  been  returned.  Not  a single  man  who  had 
been  a delegate  at  the  Quebec  conference  was  elected.  In 
Nova  Scotia  the  anti- confederation  agitation  was  strongly 
pressed  by  Joseph  Howe,  the  leader  of  the  Opposition. 
The  friends  of  the  movement  in  Newfoundland  and  Prince 
Edward  Island  were  disheartened,  and  it  seemed  as  though 
the  federation  scheme  would  be  wrecked  almost  before  it 
was  fairly  launched. 

The  scheme  was  received  with  great  favour  by  the  Im- 
perial authorities,  and  despatches  from  the  Colonial  Office 
strongly  urged  its  adoption.  These  despatches  were  not 
without  their  influence  on  public  opinion  in  New  Bruns 
wick,  and  as  the  advantages  of  the  proposed  union  became, 
through  fuller  discussion,  more  apparent,  the  tide  of  feeling 
began  to  turn  in  its  favour. 

The  long  and  terrible  civil  war  in  the  United  States  was 
now  drawing  to  a close.  The  immense  military  strength  of 
the  North  at  length  fairly  crushed  out  the  Southern  revolt. 
General  Lee,  with  his  war-worn  army,  surrendered  (April 
9th) ; Jefferson  Davis,  the  ill-starred  President  of  the  Con- 
federacy, was  captured  ; and  slavery  was  dead.  But  this 
hour  of  the  nation’s  triumph  was  dashed  with  horror  and 
grief  by  the  cowardly  and  cruel  murder  of  its  civic  head— 
the  simple,  honest,  magnanimous  Abraham  Lincoln.  The 
heart  of  Canada  was  deeply  stirred.  Crowded  meetings  for 
the  expression  of  the  national  sympathy  were  held,  and  the 
utmost  detestation  of  the  crime  was  avowed.  Much  of  the 
growing  estrangement  of  recent  years  between  the  two 
nations  was  overcome  by  this  exhibition  of  popular  sym- 
pathy and  good-will. 

On  the  8th  of  August,  the  Parliament  met  in  Quebec  for 
the  purpose  of  receiving  the  report  of  the  deputation  sent 
to  Great  Britain  to  promote  the  scheme  of  confederation. 
The  session  was  short,  and  little  opposition  was  offered  to 
the  ministerial  measures  'deemed  necessary  for  the  consum- 
mation of  the  grand  design  which  was  to  become  the  epoch 
of  a new  and  ampler  national  career. 

Towards  the  close  of  the  year  the  seat  of  government  was 
removed  from  Quebec  to  Ottawa,  where  the  new  parliament 
buildings,  then  approaching  completion,  were  to  become  the 
home  of  a legislature  still  more  august  than  that  for  which 
they  were  originally  designed. 
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CHAPTER  XXXVI. 

THE  FENIAN  INVASION— 1806. 

The  Abrogation  of  Reciprocity  Treaty— The  Fenian  Brotherhood— 
O’Neil  invades  Canada  from  Buffalo,  June  1st— The  Fight  at 
Ridgeway— Fenians  threaten  Prescott  and  Cornwall— “ General  ” 
Spear  crosses  the  frontier  of  Lower  Canada — He  is  promptly  re- 
pulsed, June  8th — Last  Parliament  of  “Old  Canada”  meets  at  Ot- 
tawa, June  8th— It  revises  the  Tariff  and  prepares  for  Confedera- 
tion. 

The  reciprocity  treaty  between  the  United  States  and 
1866  ^anac^a  was  now  aPProaching  the  period  of  its  expi- 
ration by  effluxion  of  time.  It  had  been  of  immense 
commercial  advantage  to  both  countries.  Under  its  provi- 
sions the  international  trade  had  grown  to  the  enormous 
value  of  seventy  million  dollars  annually.  The  United 
States  Government,  however,  refused  to  grant  its  renewal 
except  under  conditions  highly  disadvantageous  to  Canada. 
The  Canadian  ministry  were  willing  to  make  considerable 
concessions  to  the  United  States,  and  even  to  accept  legis- 
lative reciprocity  if  the  continuance  of  the  treaty  could  not 
be  secured.  The  exigencies  of  the  American  Government, 
and  the  delusion  on  the  part  of  at  least  some  members  of 
Congress,  that  Canada  could  be  thus  coerced  into  annexa- 
tion with  the  United  States,  however,  overrode  every  effort 
for  the  continuance  of  the  treaty.  The  vast  indebtedness 
incurred  by  the  war  led  to  the  adoption  of  a high  customs 
tariff  for  revenue  purposes,  afterwards  increased  for  the 
protection  of  the  manufacturing  interests. 

The  suspension  of  the  treaty,  however,  was  not  so  disas- 
trous in  its  effects  as  was  anticipated;  and  there  were  many 
counterbalancing  advantages  to  the  country  resulting  from 
its  interruption.  It  greatly  stimulated  the  development  of 
Canadian  manufactures  and  the  growth  of  foreign  and 
intercolonial  commerce,  and  aided  the  scheme  of  confed- 
eration. Instead  of  promoting  annexation,  the  abroga- 
tion of  the  treaty  had  precisely  the  opposite  effect.  It 
opened  new  avenues  of  trade  and  industry,  and  convinced 
the  Canadians  of  their  ability  to  prosper  without  depending 
so  largely  on  commercial  intercourse  with  the  United  States; 
it  also  fostered  a spirit  of  patriotism  and  nationality. 
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This  spirit  was  still  further  promoted  by  contempora- 
neous events.  The  hostile  demonstrations  of  the  Fenian 
brotherhood  caused  considerable  alarm  along  the  frontier, 
and  provoked  just  indignation  against  United  States  officials 
who,  for  political  purposes,  favoured  this  infamous  organiza- 
tion, and  pandered  to  the  unreasoning  prejudices  and  an- 
tipathies of  its  members. 

The  ostensible  object  of  this  armed  conspiracy  was  the 
liberation  of  Ireland  from  English  rule,  and  the  avenging 
of  its  ancient  wrongs.  As  a means  to  that  end,  although 
the  relevancy  is  not  very  apparent,  the  conquest  of  Canada 
was  proposed,  and  multitudes  of  infatuated  “ patriots  ” con- 
tributed large  amounts  of  money  and  formed  local  organiza- 
tions in  the  chief  American  cities  and  frontier  towns. 
Gangs  of  reckless  desperadoes,  created  by  the  civil  war, 
and  even  some  leaders  of  higher  rank  and  of  considerable 
military  skill  and  experience,  joined  the  lawless  movement. 
The  arms,  equipments,  and  military  stores  of  the  disbanded 
United  States  armies  being  thrown  upon  the  market,  large 
quantities  were  purchased  at  a low  rate  and  stored  at 
points  convenient  for  the  invasion  of  Canada. 

The  plan  of  operations  of  the  Fenian  brotherhood  was 
twofold.  The  first  scheme  proposed  a combined  attack,  at 
several  points  of  the  frontier,  on  Canada,  where,  it  was 
asserted,  the  Irish  “ patriots  ” had  many  sympathizers. 
The  other  and  still  more  insane  plan  contemplated  a direct 
attack  upon  Ireland.  The  former  was  promoted  by  “ Presi- 
dent ” Roberts  and  “ General  ” Sweeney ; the  latter  by  a 
rival  section  of  the  brotherhood,  under  the  leadership  of 
“Head  Centre”  Stephens  and  “Colonel”  O’Mahony. 

Saint  Patrick’s  day,  the  17th  of  March,  was  announced 
as  the  date  of  the  menaced  invasion.  The  Canadian  Gov- 
ernment replied  to  the  threat  by  calling  out  ten  thousand 
vohmteers.  In  four  and  twenty  hours  fourteen  thousand 
sprang  to  arms  for  the  defence  of  the  country. 

Saint  Patrick’s  day,  however,  passed  without  any  dis- 
turbance of  the  peace.  By  the  middle  of  May,  the  invasion 
having  seemingly  exhausted  itself  in  futile  threats,  a con- 
siderable proportion  of  the  volunteer  force  were  withdrawn 
from  the  frontier  and  allowed  to  return  to  their  homes. 
But  secret  preparations  were  being  made  for  a number  of 
simultaneous  attacks  on  Canada.  One  expedition  from 
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Detroit,  Chicago,  and  other  western  cities,  was  directed 
against  the  Lake  Huron  frontier ; another,  from  Buffalo 
and  Rochester,  was  to  cross  the  Niagara  River ; a third, 
from  New  York  and  the  eastern  cities,  was  to  cross  the  St. 
Lawrence  at  Ogdensburg,  sever  the  communication  between 
the  eastern  and  western  portions  of  the  country  at  Prescott, 
and  menace  tfie  seat  of  government  at  Ottawa.  Meanwhile 
the  right  wing  of  the  invading  force  was  to  harass  and 
plunder  the  frontier  settlements  of  the  Eastern  Townships. 
The  result  of  these  grand  schemes  was  singularly  incom- 
mensurate with  their  magnitude. 

The  main  attack  was  on  the  Niagara  frontier.  The 
city  of  Buffalo  swarmed  with  lawless  ruffians,  and  before 
daylight  on  Friday,  June  1st,  some  fourteen  hundred  of 
them,  under  the  command  of  “ General  ” O’Neil,  crossed 
from  Black  Rock  and  took  possession  of  the  village  of 
Fort  Erie.  O’Neil  was,  however,  utterly  disappointed  in  any 
Canadian  demonstration  of  sympathy,  if  such  were  expected. 
During  the  night,  leaving  a guard  at  Fort  Erie  to  cover  his 
retreat,  he  advanced  ten  miles  south-westward  towards  the 
AVelland  Canal,  probably  with  the  intention  of  destroying 
the  locks  and  cutting  the  railway.  Fie  halted  under  cover 
of  some  woods  near  the  village  of  Ridgeway,  and  threw  up 
a slight  breastwork  of  logs  and  rails. 

Meanwhile  the  tidings  of  invasion  aroused  the  country. 
The  volunteers  rushed  to  arms,  and  active  preparations  were 
made  for  the  repulse  of  the  enemy.  The  citizen  soldiers 
of  Toronto,  FJamilton,  and  other  places  near  the  scene  of 
action,  promptly  mustered  in  force,  and  were  despatched  by 
train  or  steamer  to  the  appointed  places  of  rendezvous. 
The  Queen’s  Own  Rifle  Brigade — a Toronto  volunteer  corps 
— the  Thirteenth  Battalion  of  Hamilton,  and  the  York  and 
Caledonia  volunteers,  under  command  of  Colonel  Booker, 
concentrated  on  Friday  evening,  June  1st,  at  Port  Colborne, 
at  the  Lake  Erie  entrance  to  the  Welland  Canal. 

Colonel  Peacock,  with  a thousand  volunteers  and  seven 
hundred  and  fifty  regulars,  with  a battery  of  artillery,  took 
post,  late  the  same  night,  at  the  historic  village  of  Chip- 
pewa, near  the  Falls  of  Niagara. 

Early  on  Saturday  morning  Colonel  Booker’s  force,  igno- 
rant of  O’Neil’s  whereabouts,  were  conveyed  by  train  to 
Ridgeway,  and  thence  advanced  towards  Limeridge,  with 
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the  intention  of  joining  Peacock’s  command.  About  eight 
o’clock  they  discovered  the  enemy  securely  posted  among 
the  trees  on  a rising  ground.  The  volunteers  pressed  the 
enemy  steadily  back  for  more  than  a mile  under  a heavy 
fire.  Some  mounted  Fenians  now  came  in  sight,  and  under 
the  apprehension  that  a force  of  cavalry  was  at  hand,  the 
order  was  given  to  form  squares.  The  skirmishers,  having 
exhausted  their  ammunition,  also  retired  on  their  supports. 
This  double  movement  threw  the  volunteer  troops  into  con- 
fusion, soon  converted  into  a retreat,  which,  however,  was 
gallantly  covered  by  the  Queen’s  Own  and  the  Thirteenth 
Battalion,  who  kept  up  a steady  fire  on  the  advancing 
enemy.  In  this  disastrous  affair  seven  Toronto  volunteers 
were  killed.  The  Fenians  at  once  retreated  on  Fort 
Erie. 

Colonel  Dennis  meanwhile  had  occupied  the  village  of 
Fort  Erie  with  a force  of  seventy  men,  conveyed  in  a tug- 
boat from  Port  Col  borne,  and  had  captured  the  Fenian 
guard  of  sixty  men.  These  he  confined  on  board  the  tug- 
boat, which  was  employed  to  patrol  the  river  and  prevent 
the  arrival  of  Fenian  reinforcements. 

Colonel  Dennis’  handful  of  men  was  in  turn  overpowered 
by  O’Neil’s  command,  more  than  tenfold  his  number,  which 
had  now  returned.  It  captured  forty  and  wounded  thirteen 
of  the  volunteers,  but  not  till  the  latter  had  inflicted  a loss 
of  five  killed  and  several  wounded  on  the  enemy. 

O’Neil  was  now  anxious,  with  his  misguided  dupes,  to 
escape,  however  ignominiously,  from  the  country  he  had  so 
wantonly  invaded.  He  therefore,  during  the  darkness, 
stole  across  the  river  with  the  bulk  of  his  force  in  canal 
boats,  tugs,  skiffs,  and  every  available  means  of  transport. 
His  own  pickets,  and  all  his  Canadian  prisoners,  were  left 
behind.  On  Sunday  morning  Colonel  Peacock’s  advance 
guard  marched  into  Fort  Erie,  but  only  in  time  to  capture 
a number  of  Fenian  stragglers. 

That  Sabbath  day  was  one  of  unwonted  excitement 
throughout  Canada.  In  many  of  the  churches  bulletins 
announcing  the  names  of  the  killed  and  wounded  were  read 
from  the  pulpits.  Towards  evening  the  city  of  Toronto 
was  moved  by  a common  sorrow  as  it  never  was  moved 
before,  as  the  bodies  of  her  slaughtered  sons  were  received 
in  silence  by  an  immense  concourse  of  people.  Two  days 
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later  they  were  borne,  amid  the  mourning  of  a multitude, 
to  their  early  graves. 

The  country  was  now  thoroughly  aroused.  The  volun- 
teers were  called  out  in  force,  and  were  massed  at  conven- 
ient centres  from  which  to  move  to  whatever  point  seemed 
menaced  with  attack.  At  the  military  depots  long  railway 
trains,  laden  with  batteries  of  artillery,  and  with  shot,  shell 
and  other  war  materiel , stood  on  the  sidings  awaiting,  with 
steam  up,  the  summons  to  the  point  of  danger.  Hundreds 
of  Canadian  youth  employed  in  the  United  States  threw  up 
their  engagements,  and  hastened  home  to  defend  their 
native  land. 

Several  points  on  the  frontier  were  threatened  with  inva- 
sion. A large  body  of  Fenians  assembled  at  Ogdensburg, 
as  if  for  a dash  across  the  St.  Lawrence  and  a raid  upon 
the  capital.  But  regular  and  volunteer  troops,  rapidly 
massed  at  Prescott,  and  a gunboat  which  patrolled  the  river, 
effectually  prevented  an  attack. 

The  would-be  invaders  now  moved  eastward  to 'Malone, 
opposite  Cornwall;  but  a force  of  three  thousand  Canadian 
troops  at  the  latter  point  made  them  prudently  desist  from 
their  designs.  The  spirited  remonstrance  of  the  British 
minister  at  Washington  compelled  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment at  length  to  interfere  and  restrain  this  wanton 
violation  of  international  right  and  comity.  General  Meade, 
an  able  and  honest  United  States  officer,  seized  a large 
quantity  of  Fenian  arms,  ammunition  and  military  stores  at 
Ogdensburg,  and  effectually  paralyzed  the  movements  of  the 
marauders. 

On  the  8th  of  June,  however,  “General”  Spear,  with 
some  two  thousand  Fenian  ruffians,  crossed  the  frontier 
near  St.  Alban’s,  and  took  up  a position  three  miles  from 
the  border.  They  forthwith  began  to  plunder  and  ravage 
the  neighbourhood,  but  the  prompt  rally  of  the  Canadian 
forces  compelled  them  to  retreat  precipitately  to  the  shelter- 
ing territory  of  the  United  States,  where  they  were  dis- 
armed and  dispersed  by  General  Meade. 

So  ended  in  ignominy  and  disgrace  to  all  its  actors,  aiders 
and  abettors,  the  wanton  and  unprovoked  Fenian  invasion 
of  Canada.  The  result  was  not  an  unmixed  evil.  The  ex- 
pense to  the  country  of  the  transport  and  maintenance  of 
troops — of  whom  forty  thousand  volunteers  alone  were  at 
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one  time  under  arms — and  the  cost  of  guarding  its  exten- 
sive frontier,  was  great.  The  sacrifice  of  precious  lives  was 
irreparable  and  lamentable ; but  the  glow  of  patriotic  en- 
thusiasm which  was  kindled  in  the  hearts  of  the  people 
made  the  country  realize  its  strength,  and  developed  a na- 
tional feeling  that  was  a guarantee  of  its  ability  to  assume 
the  new  and  important  national  duties  to  which  it  was 
about  to  be  summoned. 

On  the  same  day  that  the  gallant  Hochelaga  Voltigeurs 
were  repelling  invasion  from  the  eastern  frontier  (June  8th), 
the  Legislature  of  the  country  was  opened  in  the  new  parlia- 
ment buildings  at  Ottawa.  Resolutions  were  passed  defin- 
ing the  constitutions  of  Upper  and  Lower  Canada,  in 
furtherance  of  the  scheme  of  confederation ; and  on  the 
18th  of  August,  the  last  Parliament  of  the  old  Canadian 
provinces  was  prorogued. 


CHAPTER  XXXVII. 

CONFEDERATION  ACCOMPLISHED. 

The  British  North  America  Act  passes  the  Imperial  Parliament,  March 
28th— Provisions  of  the  New  Constitution— Inauguration  of  the 
New  Dominion,  July  1st— 1867.  Sir  John  Young,  Governor-General 
vice  Lord  Monck — Anti- Confederation  Agitation  in  Nova  Scotia — 
“Better  Terms”  granted— 1868. 

In  the  maritime  provinces  the  tide  of  popular  feeling  had 
now  turned  strongly  in  favour  of  confederation.  In  New 
Brunswick  the  anti-confederation  Government  was  com- 
pelled to  resign,  and  a new  Parliament,  elected  with  express 
reference  to  this  question,  declared  decidedly  for  it.  In 
Nova  Scotia,  Mr.  Howe’s  eloquence  in  condemnation  of  the 
scheme  lost  its  spell,  and  his  opposition  in  the  lobbies  of  the 
Imperial  Parliament  proved  equally  futile.  The  Canadian 
and  maritime  delegates  met  in  London,  and  slightly  modi- 
fied the  provisions  of  the  Quebec  Resolutions,  chiefly  in 
the  direction  of  increasing  the  subsidies  to  the  local  govern- 
ments. 
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On  the  7th  of  February,  the  Earl  of  Carnarvon,  the 
Colonial  Secretary,  introduced  the  British  North  America 
Act  into  the  House  of  Lords.  After  slight  modification  in 
the  House  of  Commons,  it  successfully  passed  through  its 
different  stages,  and  received  the  royal  assent  and  became 
the  law  of  the  empire.  The  Canada  Railway  Loan  Act 
empowered  the  Imperial  Government  to  guarantee  a loan 
of  three  million  pounds  sterling  for  the  construction  of  the 
Intercolonial  Railway,  now  become  a political,  as  well  as  a 
commercial  and  military  necessity  for  the  prosperity  of  the 
new  nationality. 

The  Act  of  Union  provided  that  the  Dominion  of  Canada, 
as  the  new  nation  was  named,  should  consist  of  the  pro- 
vinces of  Upper  and  Lower  Canada  (designated  respectively 
Ontario  and  Quebec),  and  New  Brunswick  and  Nova  Scotia. 
Provision  was  also  made  for  the  future  admission  of  Prince 
Edward  Island,  the  Hudson’s  Bay  Territory,  British  Colum- 
bia, and  Newfoundland  with  its  dependency,  Labrador. 

The  following  are  the  chief  provisions  of  the  new  con- 
stitution : 

The  executive  authority  is  vested  in  the  Queen,  in  whose 
name  run  all  legislative  Acts,  civil  processes,  and  naval  and 
military  proclamations. 

The  Queen’s  representative  in  Canada  is  the  Governor- 
General,  who  is  advised  and  aided  by  a Privy  Council  of 
thirteen  members,  constituting  the  ministry,  who  must  be 
sustained  by  a parliamentary  majority. 

The  Parliament  consists  of  two  chambers,  the  Senate  and 
the  House  of  Commons. 

The  Senate  was  at  first  to  be  composed  of  72  members — 
24  for  each  of  the  three  divisions,  Ontario,  Quebec,  and 
New  Brunswick  and  Nova  Scotia. 

The  House  of  Commons,  as  first  constituted,  consisted  of 
181  members;  82  for  Ontario,  65  for  Quebec,  19  for  Nova 
Scotia,  and  16  for  New  Brunswick. 

The  House  of  Commons  is  elected  for  five  years  unless 
sooner  dissolved.  It  elects  its  own  Speaker,  who  can  vote 
only  when  the  House  is  equally  divided.  All  bills  affecting 
taxation  or  revenue  must  originate  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, and  must  be  recommended  by  a message  from  the 
Governor-General. 

The  jurisdiction  of  the  Dominion  Parliament  extends  over 
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the  public  debt,  expenditure  and  public  loans;  treaties;  cus- 
toms and  excise  duties ; trade  and  commerce ; navigation, 
shipping  and  fisheries ; lighthouses  and  harbours;  the  postal, 
naval  and  military  services;  public  statistics;  monetary 
institutions,  banks,  banking,  currency,  coining,  and  insol- 
vency ; criminal  law,  marriage  and  divorce ; public  works, 
railways  and  canals. 

The  appointment  and  maintenance  of  the  Judges  of  the 
Superior,  District,  and  County  Courts  of  the  several  pro- 
vinces, is  the  prerogative  and  duty  of  the  Governor  in 
Council. 

The  chief  executive  officer  of  the  several  provinces  is  the 
Lieutenant-Governor,  who  is  appointed  by  the  Governor- 
General  in  Council,  acting  for  the  Crown,  for  the  term  of 
five  years.  The  local  legislatures  were  granted  constitutions 
agreeable  to  the  wishes  of  the  respective  provinces. 

The  legislature  of  Ontario  consists  of  only  one  chamber, 
the  Legislative  Assembly.  It  was  constituted  at  first  with 
eighty-two  members,  which  numbei*  was  afterwards  increased 
to  ninety,  who  are  elected  for  four  years. 

The  other  local  legislatures  consist  of  two  chambers,  a 
Legislative  Council  and  Legislative  Assembly.  The  Acts 
of  the  local  legislatures  may  be  disallowed  by  the  Governor- 
General,  for  sufficient  reason,  within  a year  after  they  have 
passed. 

The  local  legislatures  have  jurisdiction  over  direct  taxa- 
tion; provincial  loans;  the  appointment  and  maintenance 
of  provincial  officers;  ,the  management  of  provincial  lands, 
prisons,  hospitals  and  asylums;  municipal  institutions;  local 
improvements;  education;  and  matters  affecting  property 
and  civil  rights. 

On  the  1st  of  July,  1867,  the  Act  of  Confederation  came 
into  force,  and  the  Dominion  of  Canada  set  forth  on  its 
high  career.  Lord  Monck  was  sworn  in  as  the  Governor- 
General  of  the  confederated  provinces.  Sir  N.  F.  Belleau 
became  Lieutenant-Governor  of  Quebec,  and  Major-General 
Doyle,  Lieutenant-Governor  of  Nova  Scotia.  In  July,  1868, 
the  Hon.  L.  A.  Wilmot  was  appointed  Lieutenant-Governor 
of  New  Brunswick,  and  the  Hon.  W.  P.  Howland,  Lieu- 
tenant-Governor of  Ontario.* 


* The  first  Privy  Council  of  the  Dominion  consisted  of  the  following'  members 
Hon.  A.  F.  J.  Blair,  President;  Hon.  Sir  John  A.  Macdonald,  Minister  of  Justice 
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The  elections  for  the  Dominion  Parliament  and  for  the 
seVeral  local  legislatures  took  place  during  the  summer. 
The  Dominion  Parliament  met  at  Ottawa  for  the  transac- 
tion of  business  on  the  7th  of  November. 

In  the  following  November,  Lord  Monck,  having  wit- 
nessed the  successful  inauguration  of  the  new  constitution 
of  the  confederated  provinces,  was  succeeded  in  office  by  Sir 
John  Young. 

Considerable  dissatisfaction  with  the  terms  of  union  soon 
began  to  be  manifested  in  the  province  of  Nova  Scotia. 
The  annual  subsidy  from  the  Dominion  Government  was 
found  inadequate  for  the  civil  expenses  of  the  government. 
A strong  anti-confederation  agitation  was  therefore  kept  up, 
and  a petition  was  forwarded  to  the  British  Parliament  re- 
questing the  repeal  of  the  British  North  America  Act  so 
far  as  it  concerned  Nova  Scotia.  The  Imperial  Parliament 
refused  to  entertain  the  proposition  of  a repeal  of  the  union, 
but  counselled  a compromise  with  the  recalcitrant  province. 

The  Dominion  Government  offered  a liberal  readjustment 
of  terms  with  Nova  Scotia,  and  an  additional  annual  sub- 
sidy was  granted.  Mr.  Howe  withdrew  his  opposition  and 
accepted  office  in  the  Dominion  Government  as  President  of 
the  Executive  Council. 

During  this  year  the  Abyssinian  war,  which  had  been 
conducted  with  great  skill  and  success  by  General  Napier, 
was  brought  to  a close  by  the  fall  of  Magdala  and  death  of 
King  Theodore,  on  the  13th  of  April. 


Hon.  H.  S.  Langevin,  Secretary  of  State;  Hon.  A.  T.  Galt,  Minister  of  Finance; 
Hon.  W.  Macdougall,  Minister  of  Public  Works ; Hon.  Alex.  Campbell,  Postmaster- 
General;  Hon.  J.  C.  Chapais,  Minister  of  Agriculture;  Hon.  E.  Kenny,  Receiver- 
General;  Hon.  Sir  George  E.  Cartier,  Minister  of  Militia;  Hon  S.  L.  Tilley,  Minis- 
ter of  Customs;  Hon.  W.  P.  Howland,  Minister  of  Inland  Revenue;  Hon.  P. 
Mitchell,  Minister  of  Marine  and  Fisheries;  Hon.  A.  G.  Archibald,  Secretary  of 
State  for  Provinces. 
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CHAPTER  XXXVIII. 

RIVAL  FUR  COMPANIES— RED  RIVER  SETTLEMENT. 

The  Hudson’s  Bay  Company  Organized,  1670— Prolonged  conflict  with 
older  French  Fur  Company— The  North-west  Company  Organ- 
ized, 1783— Its  Enterprise  and  Success— Fort  William -Lord  Sel- 
kirk Plants  Red  River  Colony,  1812  - Conflict  with  North-west 
Company— Murder  of  Governor  Semhle,  1816— Hudson’s  Bay  and 
North-west  Companies  Amalgamate,  1821— Council  op  Assini- 
boia  Organized, 1836— Patriarchal  Government  of  the  Hudson’s  Bay 
Company— Development  of  the  North-west  Territory. 

The  extension  of  the  Dominion  of  Canada  so  as  to  embrace 
within  its  bounds  the  whole  of  the  territory  of  British 
North  America,  was  the  strong  desire  of  the  leading  Cana- 
dian statesmen.  A necessary  preliminary  to  this  was  the 
cession  to  Canada  of  the  rights  of  the  Hudson’s  Bay  Com- 
pany. This  company  had  been  created  by  royal  charter  in 
1670.  For  nearly  a hundred  years  it  was  a keen  and  eager 
rival  with  the  Company  of  New  France.  In  order  to  con- 
trol the  lucrative  fur  trade,  the  Hudson’s  Bay  Company 
planted  forts  and  factories  at  the  mouth  of  the  Moose, 
Albany,  Nelson,  Churchill,  and  other  rivers  flowing  into 
Hudson’s  Bay.  Again  and  again  adventurous  bands  of 
Frenchmen,  like  D’Iberville  and  his  companions,  made 
bloody  raids  upon  these  posts,  murdering  their  occupants, 
burning  the  stockades,  and  carrying  off  the  rich  stores  of 
peltries. 

Grown  bolder  with  success,  the  French  penetrated  the 
vast  interior  as  far  as  the  head  waters  of  the  Mississippi, 
the  Missouri  and  the  Saskatchewan,  and  reached  the  Rocky 
Mountains  long  before  any  other  white  men  had  visited 
these  regions.  They  planted  trading  posts  and  small  pali- 
saded forts  at  important  river  junctions  and  on  far  off  lonely 
lakes,  and  wrote  their  names  all  over  this  great  continent, 
in  the  designation  of  cape  and  lake  and  river,  and  other 
great  features  of  nature.  The  voyageurs  and  coureurs  de 
bois,  to  whom  this  wild,  adventurous  life  was  full  of  fascina- 
tion, roamed  through  the  forests  and  navigated  the  count- 
less arrowy  streams;  and  Montreal  and  Quebec  snatched 
much  of  the  spoil  of  this  profitable  trade  from  the  hands  of 
the  English  company.  Every  little  far-off  trading  post  and 
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stockaded  fort  felt  the  reverberations  of  the  English  guns 
which  won  the  victory  of  the  Plains  of  Abraham,  hereby 
the  sovereignty  of  those  vast  regions  passed  away  for  ever 
from  the  possession  of  France. 

After  the  conquest  numerous  independent  fur  traders 
engaged  in  this  profitable  traffic.  In  1783,  these  formed  a 
junction  of  interests  and  organized  the  North-west  Com- 
pany. For  forty  years  this  was  one  of  the  strongest  com- 
binations in  Canada.  Its  energetic  agents  explored  the  vast 
North-west  regions.  Sir  Alexander  Mackenzie,  in  1789, 
traced  the  great  river  which  bears  his  name,  and  first 
readied  the  North  Pacific  across  the  Rocky  Mountains.  In 
1808,  Simon  Frazer  descended  the  gold-bearing  stream  that 
perpetuates  his  memory ; and  shortly  after  Thompson  ex- 
plored and  named  another  branch  of  the  same  great  river. 
Keen  was  the  rivalry  with  the  older  Hudson’s  Bay  Com- 
pany, and  long  and  bitter  was  the  feud  between  the  two 
great  corporations,  each  of  which  coveted  a broad  continent 
as  a hunting  ground  and  preserve  for  game.  The  head- 
quarters of  the  North-west  Company  were  at  Fort  William, 
on  Lake  Superior.  Its  clerks  were  mostly  young  Scotchmen 
of  good  families,  whose  characteristic  thrift  and  fidelity 
were  encouraged  by  a share  in  the  profits  of  the  Company. 
The  senior  partners  travelled  in  feudal  state,  attended  by  a 
retinue  of  boatmen  and  servants,  “ obedient  as  Highland 
clansmen.”  The  grand  councils  and  banquets  in  the  thick- 
walled  state  chamber  at  Fort  William  were  occasions  of 
lavish  pomp  and  luxury.  Sometimes  as  many  as  twelve 
hundred  retainers,  factors,  clerks,  voyageurs  and  trappers 
were  assembled,  and  held  for  a time  high  festival,  with  a 
strange  blending  of  civilized  and  savage  life. 

In  the  early  years  of  the  present  century  the  feud  be- 
tween the  rival  companies  was  at  its  height.  At  this  time 
Thomas  Douglas,  Earl  of  Selkirk,  was  the  Governor  of  the 
Hudson’s  Bay  Company,  and  proprietor  of  a large  propor- 
tion of  the  stock.  He  perceived  that  by  obtaining  control 
of  the  Red  River,  and  erecting  a fort  at  its  junction  with 
the  Assiniboine,  he  would  have  a strong  base  for  future 
operations,  and  would  possess  an  immense  advantage  over 
his  opponents.  For  this  purpose  he  resolved  to  establish 
a colony  of  his  countrymen  at  that  strategic  position,  the 
key  of  the  mid-continent, 
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After  incredible  hardships,  the  colony  struck,  its  roots 
deep  i®to  the  soil.  It  grew  and  flourished  year  by  year. 
Recruits  came  from  Scotland,  from  Germany,  from  Switzer- 
land. Exhausted  by  forty  years  of  conflict,  in  1821  the 
Hudson’s  Bay  and  North-west  Companies  ceased  their  war- 
fare and  combined  their  forces,  and  were  confirmed  by  the 
Imperial  Parliament  in  the  monopoly  of  trade  through  the 
wide  region  stretching  from  Labrador  to  the  Pacific  Ocean. 
The  policy  of  the  Company  was  adverse  to  the  settlement 
of  the  country,  and  its  agents  endeavoured  as  far  as  possible 
to  retain  the  fur  trade  and  sale  of  goods  and  supplies — the 
profits  of  which  were  very  great — exclusively  in  their  own 
hands. 

The  Red  River  settlement  in  1858  had  increased  to  a 
population  of  about  eight  thousand,  and  during  the  next 
ten  years  to  about  twelve  thousand.  On  the  formation  of 
the  Dominion  of  Canada,  however,  it  was  felt  to  be  highly 
desirable  that  it  should  be  included  in  the  new  confederacy, 
and  also  that  the  Dominion  should  acquire  jurisdiction  over 
the  vast  regions  under  the  control  of  the  Hudson’s  Bay 
Company.  Some  years  prior  to  this  date,  numerously-signed 
petitions  from  the  inhabitants  of  the  Red  River  settlement 
were  presented  to  the  Government  of  Canada,  soliciting 
annexation  to  that  country. 


CHAPTER  XXXIX 

THE  RED  RIVER  REBELLION. 

Cession  of  North-west  Territory  to  the  British  Crown— 1868.  Riel  Rebel- 
lion-1869. Provisional  Government  of  Assiniboia  organized,  Feb- 
ruary 9th — Loyal  organization  for  the  suppression  of  the  revolt — The 
Scott  Massacre,  March  4th— Colonel  Wolseley  organizes  Red  River 
Expedition— 1870.  British  Columbia  enters  the  Dominion— History 
of  Colony— Franco-Prussian  War— Outrages  of  the  Commune— 1871. 

In  1868,  the  Rupert’s  Land  Act  was  passed  by  the  British 
Parliament,  and  under  its  provisions  the  Hudson’s  Bay 
Company  surrendered  to  the  crown  its  territorial  rights 
over  the  vast  region  under  its  control.  The  conditions  of 
this  surrender  were  us  follows  : — -the  Company  was  to  receive 
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the  sum  of  £300,000  sterling  in  money,  and  grants  of  land 
around  its  trading  posts  to  the  extent  of  fifty  thousand 
acres  in  all.  In  addition  it  is  to  receive,  as  it  shall  be 
surveyed  and  laid  out  in  townships,  one-twentieth  of  all 
the  land  in  the  great  fertile  belt  south  of  the  north  branch 
of  the  Saskatchewan.  It  retains  also  the  privilege  of  trade, 
but  without  its  former  exclusive  monopoly.* 

Unhappily,  jealousies  were  awakened  among  the  settlers 
lest  this  movement  should  in  some  way  prejudice  their  title 
to  their  land.  September,  1869,  the  Hon.  William  Mac- 
dougall  proceeded  to  Red  River  in  order  to  assume  the 
duties  of  Governor  of  the  North-west  Territory  so  soon  as 
the  cession  should  take  place.  He  was  met  near  the  fron- 
tier  by  a band  of  armed  men,  and  compelled  to  retreat 
across  the  border  to  Pembina.  An  insurrectionary  council 
was  created,  with  John  Bruce  as  its  president  and  Louis 
Riel  as  secretary,  although  the  latter  was  really  the  leading 
spirit  of  the  movement.  The  insurgents  took  forcible 
possession  of  Fort  Garry,  a stone- walled  inclosure  contain- 
ing the  valuable  stores  of  the  Hudson’s  Bay  Company,  and 
made  a number  of  illegal  arrests,  over  sixty  in  all. 

The  temporary  success  of  the  revolt  seems  to  have  com 
1870  PleteV  turned  the  heads  of  its  leaders.  A provisional 
government  was  created,  of  which  Riel  contrived  to 
have  himself  elected  president  (February,  1870).  Riel  had 
now  an  armed  force  of  some  six  hundred  men  under  his 
control,  and  carried  things  with  a high  hand  in  the  settle- 
ment, arresting  whomsoever  he  would,  confiscating  public 
and  private  property,  and  banishing  from  the  country 
persons  obnoxious  to  himself.  Among  these  was  Major 
Boulton,  a Canadian  militia  officer,  who,  after  a summary 
trial  by  a rebel  tribunal,  was  sentenced  to  be  shot,  but  was 
afterward  reprieved.  Less  fortunate  was  Thomas  Scott,  a 
brave  and  loyal  man,  who,  after  a mock  trial  by  a rebel 
court-martial,  was  sentenced  to  be  shot  at  noon  the  following 
day.  In  spite  of  the  remonstrance  and  intercession  of  the 
Rev.  George  Young,  the  Wesleyan  missionary  at  Winnipeg, 
who  attended  the  prisoner  in  his  last  hours,  and  of  Mr. 
Commissioner  Smith,  the  cruel  sentence  of  this  illegal  and 

* The  price  paid  for  this  magnificent  territory  amounts  to  only  one-sixth  of  a 
cent  per  acre,  or  one-fifteenth  the  amount  paid  per  acre  by  the  United  States  for 
frozen  Alaska. 
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self-constituted  tribunal  was  carried  into  execution  amid 
circumstances  of  much  barbarity. 

The  tidings  of  this  assassination  produced  intense  excite- 
ment throughout  Canada,  especially  in  the  Province  of 
Ontario.  Measures  were  promptly  taken  by  the  Imperial 
and  Dominion  authorities,  conjointly,  for  maintaining  the 
supremacy  of  the  Queen  in  the  North-west. 

Colonel  Garnet  Wolseley,  afterwards  distinguished  as  the 
successful  commander  of  the  British  troops  in  Egypt,  or- 
ganized a military  expedition  to  suppress  the  insurrection. 
A body  of  twelve  hundred  men,  chiefly  volunteer  militia 
from  both  Ontario  and  Quebec,  proceeded  by  way  of  Fort 
William  and  Bainy  Lake  and  Fiver  to  Fort  Garry.  All 
the  military  stores  and  provisions,  and  the  large  and  heavy 
boats,  had  to  be  borne  with  incredible  labour  over  numerous 
portages,  often  long,  and  steep,  and  rugged.  On  the  24th 
of  August  the  little  army  reached  its  destination,  only  to 
find  that  Biel  and  his  fellow-conspirators  had  fled  from 
Fort  Garry. 

The  British  troops  immediately  occupied  the  fort,  and 
to  the  great  joy  of  the  loyal  inhabitants,  the  Queen’s 
authority  was  again  acknowledged  as  supreme.  On  the 
3rd  of  September,  the  Hon.  A.  G.  Archibald  arrived  and 
assumed  the  functions  of  Lieutenant-Governor.  Mr.  Archi- 
bald was  shortly  after  succeeded  as  Lieutenant-Governor 
by  the  Hon.  Chief  Justice  Morris. 

In  the  early  part  of  1871,  the  Pacific  province  of  British 
Columbia  was  admitted  into  the  Dominion  of  Canada.  The 
previous  history  of  that  colony  is  soon  told.  In  1762,  Cap- 
tain Vancouver  visited  and  partially  explored  the  islands 
lying  off  the  North  Pacific  coast,  and  gave  his  name  to  the 
largest  of  the  group.  In  1849,  Vancouver’s  Isls,nd  became 
a Crown  colony,  and  Sir  J ames  Douglas,  the  local  agent  of 
the  Hudson’s  Bay  Company,  became  its  first  Governor. 
The  contemporaneous  discovery  of  gold  attracted  thither 
thousands  of  Canadian  and  American  gold  hunters.  In 
1858,  between  twenty  and  thirty  thousand  men  were  dig- 
ging on  the  terraced  slopes  of  the  Frazer  and  its  tributaries. 
As  a firm  local  government  was  necessary  for  the  mainten- 
ance of  order  among  the  mixed  and  often  reckless  popu- 
lation, British  Columbia  was  organized  a separate  Crown 
colony.  In  1866,  Vancouver’s  Island  was  reunited  with 
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British  Columbia,  and  on  the  20th  of  July,  1871,  that 
colony  was  incorporated  with  the  Dominion  of  Canada.  It 
was  granted  a representation  in  the  Dominion  Senate  of 
three  members,  and  six  members  in  the  House  of  Commons. 
The  chief  condition  of  the  union  was  the  construction 
within  ten  years  of  a railway  connecting  the  tide  waters  of 
the  Pacific  Ocean  with  the  railway  system  of  Ontario  and 
Quebec — a gigantic  undertaking,  afterwards  found  imprac- 
ticable within  the  allotted  time. 

Contemporaneously  with  this  national  growth  and  devel- 
opment, stirring  events  were  shaking  the  European  conti- 
nent to  which  we  could  not  in  Canada  be  indifferent.  The 
declaration  of  war  against  Germany  by  the  Emperor  of  the 
French,  in  1870,  was  speedily  followed  by  the  invasion  of 
France,  and  the  successive  defeat  of  the  French  armies  in 
the  sanguinary  conflicts  of  Worth,  Gravelotte  and  Sedan. 
The  Emperor  becoming  a prisoner  of  war,  the  Empress  fled 
to  England,  and  France  was  declared  a republic.  The  vic- 
torious German  armies  pressed  remorselessly  on  to  the  siege 
of  Paris.  Amid  frost,  and  famine,  and  fire,  amid  desperate 
sorties  and  gallant  resistance,  the  doomed  city  held  out  till 
January  23rd,  1871,  when  it  succumbed  to  the  awful  bom- 
bardment and  relentless  siege  of  the  ememy.  On  the  1st  of 
March,  the  conquering  army  marched  into  the  captured 
capital,  and  inflicted,  as  the  price  of  their  evacuation  of 
France,  the  penalty  of  the  excessive  indemnity  of  5,000,- 
000,000  francs. 

No  sooner  was  the  strong  hand  of  the  Germans  removed 
than  the  terrible  rising  of  the  Commune  took  place.  For 
three  months  the  Republican  army  of  France  besieged  its 
own  capital,  and  in  fratricidal  conflict  fought  its  way  through 
scenes  of  slaughter,  blood  and  flame,  to  the  possession  of 
the  city.  A dreadful  retaliation  followed  the  stubborn  re- 
sistance and  wanton  destruction  of  property  by  the  frenzied 
Commune,  in  the  wholesale  execution  of  the  defeated  fac- 
tion by  their  victorious  fellow-countrymen.  These  tragical 
events  were  the  cause  of  profound  sympathy  in  Canada,  and 
considerable  sums  of  money  were  contributed  by  its  French 
and  German  inhabitants  for  the  relief  of  the  wounded  of 
their  respective  countries. 
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CHAPTER  XL. 

FALL  OF  THE  MACDONALD  MINISTRY. 

The  Alabama  Claims  — The  Fishery  Question  — The  Washington 
Treaty  concluded.  May  8th— 1871.  Lord  Dufferin,  Governor- 
General— Canadian  Pacific  Railway  Companies  organized— 1872. 
Prince  Edward  Island  enters  the  Dominion,  July  1st— “Pacific 
Railway  Scandal”  controversy— The  Macdonald  Ministry  re. 
signs,  November  5th— 1873. 

The  question  of  the  liability  of  Great  Britain  for  the 
immense  damage  done  to  American  commerce  by  the  depre- 
dation of  the  Alabama , Florida , and  other  Confederate 
cruisers  sailing  from  British  ports,  was  the  occasion  of 
intense  and  prolonged  discussion  in  the  United  States. 
The  political  irritation  found  vehement  expression  in  the 
public  press,  on  the  platform,  and  even  in  the  pulpit. 

Another  cause  of  international  difficulty  also  existed. 
During  the  continuance  of  the  Reciprocity  Treaty,  the  deep 
sea  and  inshore  fisheries  of  the  British  North  American 
coast  were  freely  thrown  open  to  American  fishermen  by 
the  conditions  of  the  treaty.  On  the  suspension  of  recipro- 
city, of  course  that  privilege  ceased.  Yet  the  Americans 
continued  to  claim  the  right  of  fishing  in  British  waters. 
In  order  to  remove  as  far  as  possible  these  causes  of  irrita- 
tion, a joint  high  commission,  composed  of  eminent  states- 
men of  both  nations,  met  at  Washington  in  the  month  of 
February,  1871.  The  result  of  the  negotiations  was  ex- 
pressed by  the  Washington  Treaty,  concluded  on  the  8th  of 
May.  The  Alabama  claims  were  jointly  referred  to  a board 
of  arbitration  appointed  by  friendly  powers,  which  awarded 
$15,000,000  to  the  United  States.  The  fisheries  of  both 
Canada  and  the  United  States  were  thrown  open  to  either 
country.  A money  compensation  (afterwards  settled  at 
$5,500,000)  was,  however,  to  be  paid  to  Canada  in  con- 
sideration of  the  superior  value  of  her  fisheries. 

In  the  month  of  December,  1871,  the  Hon.  John  Sand- 
field  Macdonald,  in  consequence  of  a vote  of  the  Ontario 
Legislature  adverse  to  the , policy  of  the  Government,  in 
appropriating  $1,500,000  for  railroad  subsidies  without 
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taking  a vote  on  the  appropriations  to  the  several  roads, 
resigned  the  premiership  into  the  hands  of  Mr.  Edward 
Blake.*  Among  the  important  measures  of  the  session 
was  one  disallowing  the  practice  of  dual  representation, 
that  is,  the  occupancy  of  seats  by  the  same  person  in  both 
the  Dominion  and  local  parliaments.  In  consequence  of 
this,  Mr.  Blaise  yielded  the  office  of  premier  to  the  Hon. 
Oliver  Mowat,  who  resigned  his  position  on  the  bench  in 
order  to  enter  again  into  political  life. 

In  the  month  of  June  following,  the  Earl  of  Dufferin 
succeeded  Sir  John  Young  (now  Lord  Lisgar)  as 
Governor-General.  He  brought  with  him  a distin- 
guished reputation  as  a statesman  and  man  of  letters,  and 
by  the  urbanity  of  his  manners  won  a very  remarkable 
degree  of  popular  favour.  He  promptly  identified  himself 
with  every  interest  of  the  country  which  was  calculated  to 
promote  its  happiness  and  welfare. 

The  construction  of  a Canadian  Pacific  Railway  across 
the  continent  was  one  of  the  conditions  of  the  entrance  of 
British  Columbia  into  the  Dominion.  For  the  purpose 
of  procuring  the  contract  for  this  gigantic  undertaking, 
two  rival  companies  obtained  incorporation — the  “ Canada 
Pacific,”  with  Sir  Hugh  Allan,  principal  proprietor  of  the 
Canadian  steamship  line,  at  its  head ; and  the  “ Inter- 
Oceanic,”  with  the  Hon.  Senator  Macpherson  as  its  presi- 
dent. A subsidy  of  $30,000,000,  and  a grant  of  fifty 
million  acres  of  land  in  alternate  blocks  along  the  line  of 
railway,  were  also  to  be  given  to  the  company  constructing 
the  road. 

A charter  was  at  length  granted  (February  1 9th)  to  a 
Igyg  new  “Canada  Pacific  Railway  Company.”  The  pre- 
sident was  Sir  Hugh  Allan,  and  among  the  directors, 
seventeen  in  number,  were  members  of  both  the  former 
companies,  and  representative  men  from  the  different  pro- 

* The  Hon.  Edward  Blake  is  the  son  of  the  late  Hon.  Wm.  Hume  Blake,  a gentle- 
man of  good  Irish  family,  who  became  Solicitor-General  of  Canada  in  the  Baldwin- 
Lafontaine  ministry,  and  afterward  Vice-Chancellor  of  Upper  Canada.  The  younger 
Blake  was  educated  at  Upper  Canada  College  and  Toronto  University,  where  he 
graduated  with  honours.  He  was  called  to  the  bar  in  1856.  In  1867  he  was  elected 
representative  for  West  Durham  in  the  first  Dominion  Parliament,  and  for  South 
Bruce  in  the  Ontario  Legislature,  and  became  in  the  latter  the  acknowledged  leader 
of  the  Opposition.  Mr.  Blake  on  entering  political  life  at  once  stepped  to  the  front 
rank,  both  at  Toronto  and  Ottawa.  His  public  addresses,  both  in  Parliament  and 
out  of  it,  challenge  the  attention  of  the  country,  and  he  commands  the  respect 
even  of  those  who  most  strenuously  oppose  his  political  course. 
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vinces  of  the  Dominion,  together  with  several  leading 
American  capitalists. 

Parliament  met  on  the  6th  of  March.  The  Government 
had  a good  working  majority.  Early  in  the  session  grave 
charges  were  preferred  against  the  ministry  by  Mr.  Hun- 
tington, the  member  for  Shefford.  They  were  accused  of 
malfeasance  of  office  in  connection  with  the  granting  of  the 
Pacific  Railway  charter.  A committee  of  investigation  was 
appointed,  with  authority  to  examine  witnesses  on  oath. 

In  Quebec,  Mr.  Caron  became  Lieutenant-Governor,  vice 
Sir  N.  Belleau;  and  in  New  Brunswick,  Mr.  Tilley  succeeded 
Mr.  Wilmot. 

On  the  1st  of  July,  1873  (Dominion  Day),  Prince  Edward 
Island  was  admitted  into  the  Canadian  confederacy.  It 
received  a representation  in  the  House  of  Commons  of  six 
members,  and  in  the  Senate,  of  four  members. 

During  the  recess  of  Parliament  certain  correspondence 
between  Sir  Hugh  Allan  and  some  American  capitalists, 
which  was  published  in  the  newspapers,  seemed  to  inculpate 
the  Government  in  what  was  now  known  as  the  “ Pacific 
Scandal.”  The  burden  of  the  charge  was  that  the  Govern- 
ment had  received  from  Sir  Hugh  Allan  and  American 
capitalists,  in  consideration  for  granting  them  the  Pacific 
Railway  Charter,  large  sums  of  money  to  be  used  in  carry- 
ing the  elections  in  the  interest  of  the  Ministerial  party. 

When  Parliament  met  on  the  13th  of  August,  the  com- 
mittee of  investigation  failed  to  report,  as  the  Imperial 
Government  had  on  legal  grounds  disallowed  the  Oaths  Bill, 
under  which  it  was  authorized  to  receive  sworn  testimony. 
A royal  commission  was  appointed  by  the  Governor- 
General,  to  receive  the  testimony  of  sworn  witnesses  on  the 
charges  against  the  Government. 

Parliament  met  again  on  the  23rd  of  October  to  receive 
the  report  of  the  royal  commission,  presenting  the  unpre- 
cedented circumstance  of  being  in  session  three  times  within 
five  months.  The  report  of  the  commissioners  was  confined 
to  a statement  of  matters  of  evidence,  without  expressing 
any  judicial  opinion  upon  the  subject.  Mr.  Mackenzie,  the 
leader  of  the  Opposition,  moved  a resolution  of  censure  on 
the  Government.  The  debate  continued  for  seven  days. 
At  length,  without  waiting  for  the  House  to  come  to  a vote, 
Sir  John  A.  Macdonald  announced  the  resignation  of  his 
cabinet,  November  5th. 
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CHAPTER  XLI. 

THE  MACKENZIE  ADMINISTRATION. 

The  Mackenzie  Ministry— 1873.  New  Pacific  Railway  Act— Govern- 
ment empowered  to  Construct  the  Road  — Qu’Appelle  Treaty 
concluded  with  North-west  Indians— 1874.  Mounted  Police 
Organized  in  North-west  Territory— 1875.  Canada  at  the 
Centennial  Exhibition— 1876.  Meeting  of  the  Fishery  Commis- 
sion at  Halifax— Great  Fire  at  St.  John,  June  20th— 1877. 

Mr.  Mackenzie  was  called  upon  to  form  a new  govern- 
,0(74  nient,  which  he  speedily  did.*  During  the  Christmas 
recess  the  House  was  dissolved,  January  3rd.  The 
nominations,  with  few  exceptions,  took  place  on  January 
22nd,  and  the  elections  one  week  later.  It  was  the  first 
election  for  the  Dominion  Parliament  at  which  voting,  ex- 
cept in  a few  outlying  constituencies,  was  simultaneous. 

An  administration  which  had  the  honour  of  guiding  the 
early  fortunes  of  the  new  confederation  of  provinces,  which 
had  exhibited  marked  ability,  and  had  rendered  distin- 
guished service  to  the  country,  received  the  condemnation 
of  a large  proportion  of  the  constituencies,  especially  of  those 
in  the  province  of  Ontario.  It  was  claimed  that  in  a House 
of  two  hundred  and  six  members,  three-fourths  were  sup- 
porters of  the  new  administration. 

The  session  was  a short  but  busy  one.  Sir  Hugh  Allan 
finding  himself  unable,  on  behalf  of  the  Pacific  Railway 

* It  was  constituted  as  follows : — Hon.  Alexander  Mackenzie,  Minister  of  Public 
Works;  Hon.  A.  A.  Dorion,  Minister  of  Justice;  Hon.  Edward  Blake,  Member  of 
Privy  Council;  Hon.  Albert  J.  Smith,  Minister  of  Marine  and  Fisheries;  Hon.  L. 
de  St.  Just,  Minister  of  Agriculture  and  Statistics ; Hon.  R.  J.  Cartwright,  Minister 
of  Finance;  Hon.  David  Laird,  Minister  of  the  Interior;  Hon.  David  Christie,  Sec- 
retary of  State;  Hon.  Isaac  Burpee,  Minister  of  Customs;  Hon.  D.  A.  Macdonald, 
Postmaster-General;  Hon.  Thomas  Coffin,  Receiver-General;  Hon.  Telesphore  Four- 
nier, Minister  of  Inland  Revenue;  Hon.  William  Ross,  Minister  of  Militia  and  De- 
fence ; Hon.  L.  S.  Huntington,  President  of  the  Council. 

Note. — Mr.  Mackenzie,  the  new  premier,  like  many  others  of  our  public  men,  has 
been  the  architect  of  his  own  fortune.  He  was  born  near  Dunlreld,  Perthshire,  in 
1822.  He  received  his  early  education  in  the  public  school  of  his  native  parish. 
Left  an  orphan  at  the  age  of  fourteen,  he  earned  his  living  by  the  labour  of 
his  hands,  while  he  continued  his  unremitting  work  of  self-education.  He  emi- 
grated to  Sarnia,  in  Upper  Canada,  in  1842.  He  felt  a strong  interest  in  the  struggle 
for  responsible  government  in  his  adopted  country,  and  took  an  active  part  in  the 
advocacy  of  liberal  principles.  In  1861  he  was  elected  member  of  Parliament  for 
Lambton,  which  constituency  he  long  continued  to  represent.  On  the  passage  of 
the  Act  disallowing  dual  representation,  he  resigned  his  seat  in  the  Ontario  Parlia- 
ment for  that  at  Ottawa,  where  he  soon  became  the  acknowledged  leader  of  the 
Opposition. 
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Company,  to  carry  on  the  construction  of  the  road,  resigned 
the  charter  into  the  hands  of  the  Government.  A new 
Pacific  Railway  Act  was  therefore  passed,  empowering  the 
Government  to  construct  the  road  in  sections,  and  to  make 
use  of  the  water  stretches  on  the  route  till  the  entire  road 
could  be  completed. 

During  the  recess  negotiations  were  carried  on  between 
Sir  Edward  Thornton,  British  minister  at  Washington,  and 
the  Hon.  George  Brown,  representing  Canada,  and  the 
Hon.  Mr.  Fish,  Secretary  of  the  United  States,  for  the 
renewal  of  a reciprocity  treaty.  On  the  23rd  of  June  a 
draft  of  a treaty,  which  had  been  approved  by  the  Govern- 
ments of  Great  Britain  and  Canada  as  the  best  that  could 
be  effected  under  the  circumstances,  although  by  no  means 
so  advantageous  to  Canadian  interests  as  was  desirable,  was 
submitted  by  President  Grant  to  the  United  States  Senate 
“for  advice.”  It  was,  however,  ultimately  vetoed  by  that 
body.  Its  failure  caused  little  regret  in  Canada,  so  un- 
favourable were  its  conditions. 

In  the  North-west  the  Qu’Appelle  treaty  was  concluded 
with  the  Indians  having  territorial  rights  between  Fort 
Ellice  and  the  South  Saskatchewan,  which,  in  consideration 
of  generous  reserves  and  annual  presents,  extinguished  the 
Indian  title  to  seventy-four  thousand  square  miles,  and  pre- 
pared the  way  for  the  future  settlement  of  this  vast  region. 
Previous  treaties  had  ceded  the  whole  of  Manitoba  and  the 
Kewatin  District.  A considerable  immigration  of  Men- 
nonites  and  Icelanders  took  place  into  the  province  of 
Manitoba.  They  received  generous  Government  aid  and 
favourably  situated  grants  of  land. 

In  1876  provision  was  made  for  the  separation  of  a por- 
tion of  the  North-west  territory  for  administrative  purposes, 
and  for  the  creation  of  a new  North-west  Council,  consisting 
of  a Lieutenant-Governor  and  five  members.  That  portion 
of  the  territory  north  and  east  of  Manitoba  was  erected  into 
the  District  of  Kewatin,  or  “the  North-land,”  and  was 
placed  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Lieutenant-Governor  of 
the  “prairie  province.”  Provision  was  also  made  for  the 
ratifying  of  treaties  with  the  Indian  tribes,  and  for  the 
encouragement  of  immigration  into  the  territory. 

The  United  States  Centennial  Exhibition  at  Philadelphia 
attracted  large  numbers  of  Canadian  visitors.  The  position 
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occupied  by  Canada  in  that  great  industrial  congress  of  the 
nations  was  in  the  highest  degree  creditable  to  the  skill  and 
energy  of  her  people,  and  was  to  multitudes  an  unexpected 
revelation  of  the  extent  and  magnificence  of  her  resources. 
Foremost  of  the  provinces  in  variety,  richness  and  beauty 
of  exhibits  was  Ontario.  Its  educational  department 
especially — with  one  exception,  perhaps,  by  far  the  best  in 
the  vast  palace  of  industry — challenged  universal  attention 
and  admiration.  It  is  just  ground  for  patriotic  pride,  that 
in  this  highest  outcome  of  civilization  our  country  takes  the 
lead  of  the  world,  and  far  surpasses  many  countries  much 
older  and  richer  in  material  wealth.  The  mechanical  in- 
dustries and  manufactures  of  Canada  also  commanded 
wide  recognition,  and  in  some  cases  extensive  patronage. 

One  of  the  most  notable  events  of  the  year  1877  was  the 
meeting  of  the  Fishery  Commission  at  Halifax.  The  treaty 
of  Washington  had  thrown  open  the  fisheries  of  the  United. 
States  and  Canada  to  each  country  for  the  term  of  twelve 
years ; the  amount  of  compensation  for  the  alleged  superior 
value  of  the  Canadian  Fisheries  to  be  decided  by  three  com- 
missioners,— one  chosen  by  each  Government  and  the  third 
by  the  two  Governments  jointly.  This  commission  met  at 
Halifax,  N.S.,  June,  1877.  The  amount  claimed  by 
Canada  was  $14,880,000.  After  exhaustive  examination 
of  documentary  and  oral  evidence,  the  sum  of  $5,500,000 
was  awarded  to  be  paid  by  the  United  States.  By  this 
award  the  immense  value  of  these  fisheries  was  recognized. 

A great  calamity  in  the  month  of  June  befel  the  Province 
of  New  Brunswick  in  the  destruction  by  fire,  on  the  20th 
of  June,  of  a large  part  of  its  flourishing  seaport,  St.  John. 
Two-fifths  of  the  city,  or  over  sixteen  hundred  houses,  occu- 
pying two  hundred  acres  of  ground,  were  consumed.  The 
energy  and  enterprise  of  the  merchants  of  St.  John  at  once 
essayed  the  task  of  rebuilding  their  ruined  city ; and  soon, 
“ like  the  phoenix  from  its  ashes,”  it  rose  fairer  and  more 
stately  than  before. 
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CHAPTER  XLII. 

VICE-ROYALTY  OF  THE  MARQUIS  OF  LORNE. 

General  Elections— New  Conservative  Government— Arrival  of  Marquis 
of  Lome  and  Princess  Louise— 1878.  The  “ National  Policy  ”—1879. 
Pacific  Railway  Syndicate— 1880.  Census  Returns— 1881. 

The  general  elections  of  the  year  1878  took  place  on  the 
17th  of  September.  The  result  was  the  defeat  of  Mr.  Mac- 
kenzie’s Government  by  a very  large  majority.  On  the 
16th  of  October,  therefore,  the  Ministry  resigned,  and  Lord 
Dufferin  called  upon  Sir  John  A.  Macdonald  to  form  an 
Administration.  This  he  succeeded  in  doing,  and  on  the 
18th  his  Cabinet  was  completed  as  shown  below.* 

On  October  19th,  Lord  Dufferin  sailed  from  Quebec  amid 
the  universal  regret  of  the  people  of  Canada.  This  feeling 
was  accompanied  by  one  of  gratification  that  they  were  to 
be  succeeded  in  their  high  place  by  the  Marquis  of  Lome 
and  the  Princess  Louise.  It  was  felt  to  be  a pledge  of  the 
deep  interest  felt  by  Her  Majesty  the  Queen  in  the  Dom- 
inion, that  she  chose  to  be  represented  among  her  Canadian 
subjects  in  the  person  of  her  daughter  and  of  her  son-in- 
law.  On  the  25th  of  November,  the  Vice-regal  party  landed 
at  Halifax.  Their  progress  to  Montreal  and  Ottawa  was 
one  continued  ovation. 

On  the  opening  of  the  new  Parliament,  February  14th, 
1879,  the  most  important  clause  of  the  Speech  from  the 
Throne  was  that  which  stated  that  the  revenue  of  the 
country  being  insufficient  to  meet  the  charges  against  it, 
such  a re-adjustment  of  the  tariff  would  be  proposed  as 
would,  it  was  expected,  restore  the  equilibrium  between 
revenue  and  expenditure,  and  at  the  same  time  develop  and 
encourage  the  various  industries  of  the  country — a fiscal 
system  designated  as  the  “ National  Policy.” 

*Hon.  John  A.  Macdonald,  C.B.,  Minister  of  Interior;  Hon.  Samuel  L Tilley, 
C.B.,  Minister  of  Finance  ; Hon.  Charles  Tupper,  C.B.,  Minister  of  Public  Works  ; 
Hon.  J.  H.  Pope,  Minister  of  Agriculture  ; Hon.  John  O’Conner,  Q.C.,  President  of 
the  Council ; Hon.  James  Macdonald,  Q.C.,  Minister  of  Justice;  Hon.  Hector  L. 
Langevin,  C.B.,  Postmaster  General ; Hon.  L.  R.  F.  Masson,  Minister  of  Militia  and 
Defence ; Hon.  James  C.  Aikens,  Secretary  of  State ; Hon.  Mackenzie  Bowell, 
Minister  of  Customs;  Hon.  J.  C.  Pop',  Minister  of  Marine  and  Fisheries;  Hon. 
L.  F.  G.  Baby,  Minister  of  Inland  Revenue ; Hon.  A.  Campbell,  Receiver-General ; 
Hon.  R.  D.  Wilmot,  President  of  the  Senate. 
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On  the  11th  of  March,  the  Ontario  Legislature  was  dis- 
solved, and  a new  election  took  place.  The  results  of  the 
election  showed  that  Mr.  Mo  wat’s  Government  was  sustained 
by  a large  majority. 

In  the  Quebec  Legislature,  the  Joly  Ministry  was  de- 
feated, and  Mr.  Chapleau  became  the  leader  of  a new  ad- 
ministration. 

In  the  summer  of  1880,  Sir  John  A.  Macdonald  an- 
nounced that  his  Government  was  contemplating  the  aban- 
donment of  the  construction  of  the  Canadian  Pacific  Rail- 
way as  a public  work,  and  was  negotiating  with  a number 
of  capitalists  for  its  construction  by  private  contract.  On 
the  16th  of  September,  it  was  publicly  announced  that  a 
contract  had  been  made  with  capitalists  of  London,  Paris, 
and  America,  for  that  purpose — the  contract  to  be  subject 
to  the  approval  of  Parliament.  Among  its  chief  provisions 
were  the  following : That  the  Company  should  receive  a 
subsidy  in  money  of  $25,000,000  and  of  25,000,000  acres 
of  land,  in  alternate  sections  of  640  acres  each,  extending 
back  twenty-four  miles  on  each  side  of  the  railway.  It  was 
also  granted  permission  to  import,  free  of  duty,  all  materials 
required  for  the  construction  of  the  road.  There  were 
numerous  other  conditions  and  provisions,  but  the  above- 
mentioned  are  the  principal  ones.  This  contract  was  rati- 
fied by  Parliament  by  a large  majority. 

The  result  of  the  decennial  census  of  the  Dominion  in 
1881  showed  the  population  to  be  4,324,810,  divided  as 
follows: — Ontario,  1,923,228  ; Quebec,  1,359,027;  Nova 
Scotia,  440,572;  New  Brunswick,  321,233  ; Prince  Edward 
Island,  108,891  ; Manitoba,  65,954  ; British  Columbia,  49,- 
459  ; and  the  Territories,  56,446. 

In  the  summer  of  1882  a general  election  took  place, 
the  result  of  which  showed  that  the  Government  was  sus- 
tained by  a large  majority. 

The  people  of  Canada  followed  with  keenest  interest  the 
brilliant  British  campaign  in  Egypt,  whereby  the  power  of 
the  usurping  Arabi  was  broken,  and  the  authority  of  the 
Khedive  restored.  The  popular  interest  in  the  war  was  all 
the  greater  that  the  Commander-in-Chief  of  the  British 
forces,  Sir  Garnet  Wolseley,  had  won  some  of  his  earliest 
laurels  in  Canada  by  his  intrepid  march  through  the  wilder- 
ness to  the  Red  River  in  1870. 

12 
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In  October,  1883,  the  Marquis  of  Lome  and  H.  It.  H. 
the  Princess  Louise  took  their  leave  of  Canada  amid  the 
unmingled  regrets  of  the  entire  community. 


CHAPTER  XLIII. 

VICE-ROYALTY  OF  THE  MARQUIS  OF  LANSDOWNE. 

Lord  Lansdowne,  Governor-General,  Oct.  22, — 1883.  Red  River  Rebellion 
— Affairs  at  Duck  Lake,  Fish  Creek,  Cut  Knife  Creek,  Batoehe*H$ 
Rebellion  Suppressed— Completion  of  Canadian  Pacific  Railway 
—1886.  Queen’s  Jubilee— 1887. 

Lord  Lansdowne,  the  new  Governor-General  of  Canada, 
arrived  at  Quebec,  October  22nd,  with  loyal  acclamation, 
and  was  sworn  in  the  following  day. 

During  the  year  1884,  the  people  of  Canada  felt  a pro- 
found interest  in  the  expedition  organized  by  the  British 
Government  for  the  suppression  of  the  revolt  of  the  Mahdi 
in  the  Soudan,  and  the  relief  of  General  Gordon,  shut  up 
in  Khartoum.  At  the  invitation  of  General  Wolseley,  a 
force  of  378  Canadian  voyageurs , under  command  of  Lieut.  - 
Colonel  F.  C.  Denison,  enlisted  for  service  in  Egypt  in  con- 
veying British  troops  and  stores  up  the  Nile  ; and  accom- 
plished their  task  with  distinguished  success.  The  whole 
civilized  world  shared  the  feeling  of  horror  and  regret  when 
the  gallant  Gordon  fell  a victim  to  treachery  on  the  very 
eve  of  the  relief  of  Khartoum. 

In  the  Province  of  Quebec  a new  ministry  was  formed 
under  the  premiership  of  the  Hon.  J.  J.  Ross. 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  evidences  of  the  progress  of 
the  Temperance  reform  was  the  number  of  counties  and 
cities  in  which  the  Scott  Act  was  adopted  by  popular  vote 
— up  to  the  close  of  1885,  sixty-two  counties  and  five  cities. 
Although  in  many  cases  the  officials  whose  duty  it  was  to 
aid  the  enforcement  of  the  Act  were  positively  hostile  to 
that  enforcement,  yet  the  weight  of  evidence  goes  to  show 
that  its  operation  tended  greatly  to  restrain  the  sale  of  in- 
toxicating liquor,  to  drive  the  traffic  into  holes  and  corners, 
and  thus  to  deprive  it  of  its  quasi-respectability. 
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During  the  summer  of  1884,  considerable  mutterings  of 
discontent  were  heard  among  the  half-breeds  in  the  Sas- 
katchewan and  Assiniboine  territories.  They  complained 
that  they  were  unable  to  obtain  patents  for  lands  which 
they  had  long  occupied,  and  were,  indeed,  in  danger  of 
being  dispossessed  by  land  companies  whose  grants  over- 
lapped their  holdings.  But  their  complaints  brought  no 
redress.  The  very  remoteness  of  the  seat  of  government, 
and  the  divided  responsibility  of  the  departmental  system, 
made  more  difficult — or,  at  least  less  efficient — the  adminis- 
tration of  affairs  over  the  vast  regions  stretching  from  the 
western  boundaries  of  Manitoba  to  the  Rocky  Mountains, 
and  from  the  forty-ninth  parallel  to  the  northern  limits  of 
population — a region  greater  than  the  whole  of  Russia  in 
Europe. 

The  disaffected  half-breeds  invited  Riel,  who,  after  varied 
fortunes,  had  taken  refuge  among  the  Metis  of  Montana,  to 
return  and  champion  their  rights.  During  the  fall  of  the 
year  he  addressed  a series  of  meetings  at  the  half-breed 
settlements,  and  prepared  a so-called  Bill  of  Rights,  de- 
manding the  removal  of  their  alleged  grievances.  Pending 
the  response  from  Ottawa  to  these  demands,  a Provisional 
Government  was  organized,  with  Riel  at  its  head,  and 
Gabriel  Dumont,  a bold  and  energetic  half-breed,  as  his 
“ Adjutant-General.” 

On  March  18th,  1885,  the  rebels — for  such  their  reckless 
acts  now  made  them — seized  the  Government  stores  at  Duck 
Lake,  captured  the  Indian  agent,  cut  the  telegraph  wires, 
and  sent  messengers  to  enlist  the  co-operation  of  the  Indian 
tribes.  To  maintain  order  in  all  the  vast  region  of  the  North- 
West,  with  a population  of  Indians  estimated  at  over  thirty 
thousand,  there  were  five  hundred  Mounted  Police.  Major 
Crozier,  with  a force  of  about  sixty  police  and  forty  volun- 
teers, advanced  to  Duck  Lake  to  take  charge  of  the  Govern- 
ment stores ; they  were  intercepted  two  miles  from  Duck 
Lake  by  a force  of  Indians  and  half-breeds,  about  two  hun- 
dred strong,  under  Gabriel  Dumont.  A collision  occurred, 
and  a fierce  fight  ensued,  and  fourteen  of  the  volunteers  and 
Police  were  killed.  Riel  now  threw  off  all  disguise,  sum- 
moned Indians  and  half-breeds  alike  to  revolt,  and  with 
only  too  disastrous  success.  The  intelligence  of  these  start- 
ling events  produced  an  intense  sensation  throughout  the 
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country.  Not  since  the  Fenian  invasion  in  1866  had  such 
patriotic  enthusiasm  been  aroused.  In  a few  days  nearly 
four  thousand  volunteer  troops  were  under  arms. 

The  transport  of  so  many  men,  horses,  guns,  stores,  etc., 
a distance  of  two  thousand  miles  from  central  Ontario,  at  an 
inclement  season  of  the  year,  was  one  of  no  small  difficulty. 
There  were  several  gaps  in  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway 
north  of  Lake  Superior,  amounting  in  all  to  over  ninety 
miles,  over  which  the  troops  had  to  be  conveyed  in  sleighs, 
or,  in  some  cases,  marched  through  the  snow  and  slush. 

Meanwhile  tragical  events  were  occurring  in  the  far  West. 
On  Good  Friday,  April  3rd,  the  Indians  at  Frog  Lake,  who 
constituted  Big  Bear’s  band,  rose  in  revolt,  and  massacred, 
with  peculiar  atrocity,  the  two  priests,  Fathers  Marchand 
and  Fafard,  together  with  Thomas  Quinn,  Indian  agent, 
J ohn  Delaney,  farm  instructor,  J ohn  Gowanlock,  and  several 
others.  Three  of  the  settlers’  wives,,  two  of  whom  had  been 
the  horror-stricken  spectators  of  their  husbands’  deaths, 
were  carried  captive  to  the  Indian  camp.  Not  till  two 
months  later  were  they  finally  rescued  from  their  perilous 
imprisonment. 

Qu’Appelle  station,  three  hundred  and  twenty-four  miles 
west  of  Winnipeg,  on  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway,  was 
made  the  first  advance  rendezvous  of  the  troops,  and  thither 
brigade  after  brigade  were  forwarded  as  fast  as  they  arrived 
from  the  East.  General  Middleton  determined  to  march 
his  main  column  from  Qu’Appelle  to  Clarke’s  Crossing,  on 
the  South  Saskatchewan.  Another  division  rendezvoused 
two  hundred  miles  west  of  Qu’Appelle  station,  at  Swift 
Current,  and  made  a dash  across  the  prairie  with  a flying 
column  for  the  relief  of  beleaguered  Battleford. 

The  march  from  Qu’Appelle  to  Batoche,  the  stronghold  of 
the  rebels,  was  two  hundred  and  thirty  miles  ; from  Swift 
Current  to  Battleford  was  one  hundred  and  eighty  miles. 
Over  these  vast  distances  every  ounce  of  food  and  forage 
for  man  and  beast,  and  all  the  multifarious  supplies,  stores, 
and  ammunition  for  an  army,  had  to  be  hauled  over  a 
prairie  trail,  when  the  roads  were  breaking  up,  and  when 
the  streams  to  be  crossed  were  running  with  ice  or  swollen 
with  the  spring  rains. 

On  April  6th,  in  a blinding  snow-storm,  the  main  body  of 
the  North-West  field  force,  about  nine  hundred  and  fifty 
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strong,  left  Fort  Qu’Appelle.  Eleven  days’  march  brought 
them  to  Clarke’s  Crossing.  The  troops  were  impatient  to 
push  on  to  Batoche,  thirty-three  miles  from  the  Crossing, 
but  it  was  necessary  to  wait  for  forage  supplies,  hospital 
stores,  and  the  like,  from  Swift  Current.  Without  waiting 
for  the  reinforcements  expected  by  the  steamer  Northcote , 
General  Middleton  decided  to  divide  his  column  into  two 
sections,  and  to  move  on  the  enemy  simultaneously  on  both 
sides  of  the  river.  On  April  23rd  both  divisions  advanced. 
About  half  way  to  Batoche,  on  the  south  bank  of  the  river, 
was  a deep  and  rugged  ravine,  destined  to  become  historic  as 
Fish  Creek.  Here  an  advance  force  of  the  rebels  was  con- 
cealed. A conflict  began  which  continued  for  several  hours. 
The  volunteers  were  almost  without  cover,  and  suffered 
severely,  no  less  than  ten  being  killed  and  about  forty 
wounded  out  of  about  three  hundred  and  fifty  men  under 
fire. 

For  a fortnight  there  was  an  enforced  cessation  of  hostili- 
ties in  order  that  the  wounded  might  receive  proper  atten- 
tion, and  that  General*  Middleton  might  accumulate  a suffi- 
cient store  of  supplies,  and  obtain  the  reinforcements  and 
artillery  that  were  daily  expected  to  arrive  by  the  Northcote 
from  Swift.  Current. 

At  Battleford,  meanwhile,  were  crowded  some  six  hun 
dred  refugees,  two-thirds  of  them  being  women  and  children. 
Week  after  week  they  looked  eagerly  for  the  relief  which, 
in  spite  of  innumerable  difficulties,  was  hastening  to  their 
rescue.  At  nightfall,  on  April  23  rd,  the  relief  column  ar- 
rived and  the  refugees  within  the  stockaded  fort  hailed  with 
joy  their  deliverers. 

The  troops  spent  a few  days  throwing  up  earthworks  and 
strengthening  the  defences  of  the  fort.  To  prevent  the 
flames  of  Indian  revolt  from  spreading  like  fires  in  the 
prairie  grass,  it  was  resolved  to  strike  a blow  at  Pound- 
maker’s  camp.  His  “braves”  had  wantonly  pillaged  the 
settlers’  houses  far  and  wide,  and  it  was  feared  that  they 
might  effect  a junction  with  Biel’s  main  body  at  Batoche. 
On  May  1st,  at  three  o’clock  in  the  afternoon,  Colonel  Otter, 
with  a flying  column  three  hundred  strong,  left  Battleford 
in  waggons  or  on  horses,  and  by  the  light  of  the  full  moon 
pressed  on  all  night  to  Poundmaker’s  camp.  At  five  o’clock 
next  morning,  just  after  crossing  Cut  Knife  Creek,  which 
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runs  through  a wooded  ravine,  they  met  the  enemy  on  an 
open  upland  slope.  Under  the  concentrated  fire  of  Indian 
sharpshooters,  the  troops  suffered  severely.  The  continuous 
roar  of  the  Gatling  and  the  scream  of  the  shells  seemed,  how- 
ever, to  intimidate  the  enemy.  But  the  mountings  of  the 
guns  unfortunately  gave  way,  and  they  soon  proved  useless 
in  the  fight.  The  troops,  after  fighting  from  dawn  to  noon 
without  food,  were  compelled  to  retreat.  By  ten  o’clock  at 
night  Battleford  was  reached — the  six  hours’  fight  and  the 
march  of  seventy  miles  having  been  effected  within  thirty 
hours.  Our  loss,  unfortunately,  was  heavy— eight  killed 
and  twelve  wounded. 

We  left  General  Middleton’s  command  chafing  at  the 
delay  caused  by  waiting  for  the  arrival  of  the  Nortlicote 
with  much  needed  supplies  and  ammunition.  The  progress 
of  the  steamer  down  the  river  from  Swift  Current  was  very 
tedious.  She  was  heavily  laden,  and  the  water  in  the  river 
was  low.  At  length,  on  May  5th,  she  reached  Clarke’s 
Crossing.  General  Middleton,  on  the  7th  of  May,  with  his 
entire  force — now  numbering  about  a thousand  men  and  six 
hundred  horses,  with  four  guns  and  a Gatling — marched 
along  the  right  bank  of  the  Saskatchewan,  the  Nortlicote 
advancing  simultaneously  on  the  river.  The  following  night 
they  encamped  about  eight  miles  from  Batoche,  the  rebel 
stronghold.  The  village  lay  in  an  elliptical  basin,  with 
numerous  lateral  ravines,  which  offered  good  cover  for  the 
rebels.  Concentric  lines  of  rifle-pits  among  the  brushwood 
also  made  a formidable  defence.  For  three  days  a desultory 
and  ineffective  fire  was  kept  up.  The  rebels  refused  to 
come  out  of  their  trenches,  and  the  General,  careful  of  the 
lives  of  his  citizen  soldiers,  refused  to  allow  the  troops  to 
charge. 

On  Tuesday,  May  11th,  the  sharp-shooting  was  renewed 
with  vigour.  After  a hasty  meal  in  the  trenches,  the  Gen- 
eral ordered  an  advance  in  force  of  the  whole  line,  now 
extended  along  a front  of  a mile  and  a half.  Simultaneously 
the  Midlanders,  Grenadiers,  and  90th,  with  fixed  bayonets, 
rushed  down  the  slopes,  heedless  of  the  fire  from  the  rifle- 
pits.  The  enemy,  speedily  demoralized,  everywhere  gave 
way.  In  a few  minutes  the  rifle-pits  were  reached  and 
cleared,  and  the  gallant  volunteers  were  in  hot  pursuit  of 
the  retreating  rebels.  Into  the  village  they  rushed,  eager 
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to  save  the  prisoners.  Among  the  foremost  was  the  gallant 
Captain  French,  who  fell,  pierced  through  the  heart,  in  an 
upper  room  of  Batoche’s  house.  Another  officer,  since  de- 
ceased, Colonel  Williams,  of  the  Midlanders,  wrenching 
open  a trap-door,  found,  pallid  and  gaunt,  nine  white 
prisoners.  In  this  charge,  live  volunteers  were  slain  and 
twenty-two  wounded.  Only  the  leaders  in  the  rebellion 
were  put  under  arrest ; the  others  were  dismissed  to  their 
homes  and  supplied  with  food.  Biel  and  Dumont  both 
escaped.  A few  days  later,  on  the  15th,  Biel  surrendered 
to  a scouting  party,  but  Dumont  got  safely  over  the  border 
into  Montana. 

At  Calgary,  one  hundred  and  ninety-four  miles  south  of 
Edmonton,  and  eight  hundred  and  forty  miles  west  of  Win- 
nipeg, Major-General  Strange,  a retired  British  officer,  who 
had  seen  much  service,  was  entrusted  with  the  command. 
He  promptly  raised  a body  of  scouts  among  the  cow-boys  and 
frontier-men,  and  was  soon  joined  by  volunteers  to  the  num- 
ber of  about  twelve  hundred  men.  Immediately  after  the 
Frog  Lake  massacre,  a flying  column  was  pushed  forward 
to  Edmonton  and  thence  down  the  North  Saskatchewan  to 
Fort  Pitt,  and  effectually  extinguished  the  flame  of  what 
threatened  to  be  a wide-spread  Indian  revolt. 

In  the  meantime,  General  Middleton,  with  the  bulk  of 
his  command,  pressed  on  to  the  relief  of  Prince  Albert  and 
Battleford.  Shortly  after  Poundmaker  and  his  band  sur- 
rendered, and  an  expedition  was  organized  for  the  pursuit 
of  Big  Bear,  who  had  in  his  camp  over  sixty  white  prisoners. 
Most  of  these  were  soon  rescued,  and  the  wandering  chief, 
fairly  starved  into  submission,  at  last  surrendered. 

The  campaign  was  now  ended.  The  gallant  volunteers, 
who,  aided  by  a few  hundred  Mounted  Police  and  men  of 
the  Infantry  School,  had  suppressed  a rebellion  extending 
over  many  hundreds  of  miles,  of  often  rugged  and  difficult 
country,  in  which  many  hundreds  of  bold,  vigorous,  and 
valorous  half-breeds  and  Indians  were  engaged,  might  now 
return  home.  The  different  columns  which,  from  bases 
lying  hundreds  of  miles  apart,  by  forced  marches,  had 
reached  this  outpost  of  civilization,  each  fighting  meanwhile 
a vigorous  campaign,  embarked  together  on  steamers  on  the 
Saskatchewan,  and  were  rapidly  transported  to  the  East. 

The  trial  of  Biel  and  his  companions  in  his  ill-starred 
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revolt  opened  at  Regina,  the  capital  of  the  North-West 
Territories,  on  July  28th.  Striking  evidence  was  given  as 
to  his  insanity,  but  on  August  1st  the  verdict  of  “ guilty  ” 
was  rendered,  and,  after  successive  reprieves,  he  suffered 
the  extreme  penalty  of  the  law  at  Regina,  November  16th. 
The  execution  of  Riel  produced  an  intense  sensation  among 
his  French-Canadian  co-religionists.  In  Montreal  and  else- 
where tumultuous  meetings  were  held,  accompanied  by 
riotous  processions  and  the  burning  in  effigy  of  the  Premier 
of  the  Dominion. 

Of  happier  omen  was  a contemporary  event  in  the  North- 
West — the  driving  of  the  last  spike  of  the  Canadian  Pacific 
Railway  (November  7 th).  Thus  was  brought  to  completion 
an  enterprise  of  the  highest  importance  to  the  material  and 
political  welfare  of  the  Dominion.  Never  had  an  under- 
taking of  so  great  magnitude  been  carried  on  with  such 
remarkable  rapidity  and  success.  By  its  completion  a great 
trans-continental  highway  was  opened  between  the  com- 
mercial interests  of  Europe  and  those  of  Eastern  Asia 
much  more  direct  and  expeditious  than  any  before  existing. 
As  a military  factor  it  contributes  greatly  to  the  unity  of 
the  British  Empire  throughout  the  world. 

During  1886  the  principal  event  of  importance  was  the 
dissolution  of  the  Ontario  Assembly  toward  the  close  of  the 
year.  After  a short  but  very  exciting  campaign  the  Mowat 
Government  was  sustained  by  an  increased  majority,  De- 
cember 28th,  1886.  Early  in  the  following  year  the  Domin- 
ion Parliament  was  dissolved,  and  a general  election  took 
place,  February  22nd.  The  Conservative  Government  was 
sustained,  though  with  a decreased  majority. 

The  relations  between  the  United  States  and  Canada  be- 
came somewhat  strained  on  account  of  fishery  disputes.  An 
international  commission  was  appointed  in  September,  1887, 
for  the  settlement  of  the  fishery  and  international  questions. 
Considerable  public  discussion  took  place  with  reference  to  a 
policy  of  unrestricted  trade  reciprocity  between  the  two 
countries. 

The  most  conspicuous  event  of  the  year  throughout  the 
British  Empire  was  the  celebration  of  the  Jubilee  year  of 
the  Queen.  Never  was  seen  more  patriotic  enthusiasm  than 
that  manifested  in  the  many  and  varied  celebrations,  not 
only  at  the  heart  of  the  Empire,  but  also  throughout  its 
remotest  dependencies. 


PRONUNCIATION  OF  PROPER  NAMES.* 


Abenaquis  ....  Ab-en-a'h-kee. 
Acadie,  or  \ A'k-ah-dee,  or 
Acadia  ...  J Ak-a'de-a. 

AipelleGha'  } Aiks-lah-shape'l. 

Algonquin  ....  Al-g5ng-kang. 

.....  1 Ass-in-ib-wawn 

Assimboine. . j-  (or>  .oin)> 

Aubrey O'-bree. 

Baudet B5-diy. 

Bdarne ... Bay-a'rn. 

Beaubassin ....  Bo-bass-a'ng. 
Beauharnois . . . Bo-har-nwa'w. 

Beauport Bo-po're. 

Beau  Sdjour  ...  Bo  Say-zho'or. 
Bdcancourt  ....  Bay-kanS-koor. 

Benoit Ben-waw. 

Biencourt Be-ang-koor. 

Boerstler Burst- ler. 

Bouganville  . . . Boo-gang-vee'l. 

Bouquet Boo-ka'y. 

Bourdon  ......  Boor-d6ng. 

Bourlemaque  . . Boor-lay-ma'hk. 
Burgoyne Bur-goin. 

Cabot Ka-b6. 

Cahiague Ka-e-a-gu. 

Calli&res  Kal-e-air. 

Canceau,  or  \ Kahng-so',  or 
Canso  . . . . I Ka'n-so. 
Carignan-  \ Kar-een-yahn=- 
Sali&res  . . . j Sah-le-ai'r. 

Carillon Kar-ee-yong. 

Cartier,  \ Kar-te-ay, 
Jacques . . . f Zhak. 

Cataraqui Kat-ar-2,-quee. 

Caughnawaga. . Kaw-naw-wS-gS. 
Cayugas Kay-yu-gahs. 


Champlain . . . 

. Shaung-plang. 

Charlevoix  . . . 

. Shar-le-vo-&. 

Chauncey  .... 

. Chahn-se'. 

Chippewa  . . . . 

. Chip'-pe-waw. 

Chouagen  .... 

. Shou-a'-gen. 

Chrysler 

. Kris-ler. 

Cockburn 

. Ko'-burn. 

Contrecozur . . . 

. Kong-tr-ke'OT. 

Courcelles  .... 

. Koor-se'll. 

Coureur  de  ] 

1 Koo-rew'r  deh 

Bois J 

1 bwaw. 

Coutume  de  ) 

Koo-tw'm  deh 

Paris  . ...  J 

pah-re'e. 

Crevecceur .... 

. Krave-kewr. 

Cuvillier  ..... 

. Ku-veel-yay. 

Dablon 

. Dah-bl6ng. 

Dauversiere  . . 

. Do-vair-se-ai'r. 

D’ Aiguillon  . . 

. Day-gee-y6nS. 

D’Ailleboust . . 

. Dl-ee-boo. 

D’Argenson  . . 

. Dar-zhahng-song. 

D'Aulnay  . . . . 

. Do'-nay. 

D’Avaugour . . 

. Dah-vo-goo'r. 

Dearborn  .... 

. Deer-burn. 

De  Bienville  . . 

. Deh  Be-anS-veel. 

De  Caen 

. Deh  Kahns. 

De  Cha-stes  . . . 

. Deh  Shast. 

De  Guast 

. Deh  Gah. 

Des  Monts  . . . 

. Day  Mong. 

De  Silleri  .... 

. Deh  Sill-er-y. 

Denys 

. Day-nee. 

Deschamps . . . 

. Day-shahng. 

Des  Meules . . . 

Day  Mettl. 

D’Hertel  } 

1 Dair-tell, 

(Rouville)  J 

(Roo-veel). 

D'Iberville  . . . 

. Dee-bair-ve'el. 

Dieskau 

. Dee-e's-ko. 

Dinwiddie  . . . 

. Din-wi'd-dy. 

Druillettes  . . . 

. Dra-ee-ye't. 

* In  the  pronunciations  given,  the  letters  and  syllables  are  to  have  their  ordi- 
nary English  sound,  with  these  exceptions,  viz.,  u and  eu,  in  italics , denote  the 
corresponding  French  sounds,  which  have  no  exact  English  equivalent ; u repre- 
sents the  short  sound  of  the  French  e,  somewhat  like  u in  but ; ng  denotes  the 
French  nasal  sound  ; g everywhere  denotes  the  hard  sound  Qf  that  letter,  as  ip  go  j 
gh  denotes  the  sound  of  ? in  azure. 
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Duchesneau  . . , 

. Dw-shen-o'. 

Dupuys 

. Dw-pwe'e. 

Du  Plessis  . . . 

. Dm.  Pless-e'e. 

Du  Quesne  . . . 

. Du  Kai'n. 

Dulac  des  1 

Dulak  dais 

Ormeaux. . j 

Ormo. 

Duvantye  . . . . 

. Du-van-ti. 

Fontainebleau 

. FonS-tain-blo'. 

Gabarus 

, Gab-ah-roo's. 

Galissonnibre  j 

Gal-ees-on"-ne- 

air. 

Genesee 

. Jen-8-se'e. 

Ghent 

. Gahns. 

Gruyart 

. Gre-e-yar. 

Hebert 

. A-bai'r. 

Hennepin  .... 

. Hen-n8-pans. 

Hochelaga  . . . 

. Hosh-ah-la'h-gah. 

Iroquois 

. Ee-ro-quaw. 

Isle  aux  Noix . 

. Eel-o-nwaw. 

Joliet 

. Jo-li-et. 

Jonquibre  .... 

. ZlionS-kee-a'ir. 

Jumonville  . . . 

. Zhu-monS-ve'el. 

Kondiaronh  . . 

. Kon-de-ar-o'nk. 

Labrador  .... 

. Lab-rah-do're. 

Lachine  

. Lah-shee'n. 

Lafontaine  . . . 

. Lah-foiU-tain. 

Lalemant  .... 

. Lahl-ma'hnS. 

Lauson 

. Lo-z6nS. 

Lescarbot  . . . . 

. Lais-kar-bo. 

Levi 

. Lev-ee. 

Longueuil . . . . 

. LonS-gew'-ee. 

Loyola 

. Loi-o'-lah. 

Macomb 

. Ma-koom. 

Maisonneuve  . 

. Ma'y-song-new'v. 

Manitou 

. Ma'n-it-oo. 

Marquette  . . . 

. Mar-ket. 

Meigs 

. Meegs. 

Mercier 

. Mair-se-ay. 

Mesnard  .... 

. May-na'r. 

M6sy 

. Ma'y-zee. 

Mononga-  1 

Mo-non-ga-hee'- 

hela ) 

' lah. 

Montagnais . . . 

. Mon»-ta'n-yay. 

Montcalm 

Montmagny  . . . 

Montmorency  j- 

M5ng-kham. 

MonS-ma'n-yee. 

MonS-mo-rannS- 

se. 

Narragansetts  , 

Nemisgeau. 

Norembegue . . . 

, Nar-ra-ga'n-sets. 
Nem-e-so'. 
Nor-em-bay-gu. 

Oneidas 

Onondagas 

, O-nl'-dahs. 
On-on-daw-gahs. 

Palcenham 

Perrot 

Pontgravi,  

Pontiac 

Pouchot  

Poutrincourt  . , 
Presqu’Isle 

Prevost 

Prideaux  . , 

, P3k'n-am. 

, Pair-ro'. 

. PonS-grah-va'y. 

, Pon'-te-ac. 

. Poo-sho'. 

. Poo-trahnS-koor. 
. Press-ke'el. 

. Pra'v-o. 

. Prid'-o. 

Basies 

Ricollet  ... 

Recouvrance . . , 
Rensselaer 
Richelieu  . . . . 

. Rahl. 

. Ra-koll-a'y.  [ss 
. Ra-koo-vra'hns- 
. Ren-se-lur. 

. Reesh-le-ew. 

Saskatchewan . 
Sault  Ste.  1 

Marie  . ...  ) 

Schultz 

Schuyler 

Senecas 

Sioux 

Ste.  Foye 

St.  Pierre ... . 
Stadacona ... . 
Stuyvesant  . . . 

. Sas-ka'tch-e-wan 
So  Sanst 
Mah-re'e. 

. Shoolts. 

. Sky'-ler. 

. Se'n-e-kahs. 

. See-oo. 

. San&t-fwaw. 

. Saint  Pe-air'. 

. Stad-ah-ko-nah. 

. Stl'-ve-sant. 

Tecumseh  .... 

. Te-cum'-say. 

Utrecht  

. You-trekt. 

Vaudreuil . . . . 
Ventadour 
Verazzani  . . . . 
Vespucci,  I 

( Amerigo ) j 

, Vo-drew'-ee-ye. 

. V ahnS-tah-doo'r. 

. Vay-rah-za'h-nee 
Ves-poot-chee, 
(Ah-may-ree'-go) 

Wyandot 

. Wy-an-do't- 
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INTRODUCTORY. 

The  story  of  human  life  on  this  continent  is  a brief  because 
a recent  one  : the  same  may  be  said  of  the  record  of  its 
literature.  Unlike  the  Old  World,  we  have  had  no  long 
centuries  of  rich  and  varied  culture,  and  but  few  periods  of 
bitter  passion  and  strife  to  call  forth,  in  intellectual  expres- 
sion, the  energies,  the  heroism,  and  the  national  pride  of  the 
people.  The  field  for  the  display  of  these  national  qualities 
has  hitherto  not  been  literature.  On  this  side  the  Atlantic 
we  lack  even  the  diversified  physical  structure  of  the  Old 
World  continents,  with  the  differentiation  which  a strongly- 
marked  geography  produces  in  mental  and  other  racial  char- 
acteristics. On  the  European  continent  men  necessarily 
fell  into  variety,  either  from  the  isolation  imposed  by 
geographical  barriers,  or  from  the  separating  influences  of 
climate,  language,  or  creed.  In  the  New  World,  accident, 
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caprice,  or  local  attractiveness  in  scenery  and  climate,  have 
led  to  settlement  here  and  there,  and  to  the  growth  of  the 
communities  which  now  inhabit  it.  But  with  the  exception 
of  the  Province  of  Quebec,  the  various  colonies  that  have 
planted  themselves  from  time  to  time  in  the  northern  por- 
tions at  least  of  the  New  World,  though  they  have  retained 
no  little  of  their  original  characteristics,  have  not  perpetu- 
ated them  in  their  alien  aggressiveness.  In  great  measure, 
these  communities  have  become  assimilated  and  taken  on 
more  or  less  of  a common  type.  This  is  perhaps  accounted 
for  by  the  fact  that  the  members  composing  them  came 
here  in  the  main  as  peaceful  colonists,  and  not,  as  in  Old 
World  instances,  as  conquering  peoples,  with  a well-marked 
and  dominating  national  force.  The  blending  of  nationali- 
ties in  peaceful  pursuits  on  this  continent  is  one  of  the 
happiest  circumstances  in  its  history,  and  with  the  adoption 
of  a common  language,  with  the  traditions  as  well  as  the 
civilization  which  that  language  represents,  this  fusion  must 
in  time  greatly  contribute  to  the  dominion  of  the  race  and 
have  a powerful  influence  on  its  literature. 

The  physiography  of  North  America,  though  it  has  its 
regional  diversities,  is  characteristically  as  simple  as  the 
European  continent  is  varied.  In  this  respect  it  is  better 
fitted  for  man,  though  it  must  fail  in  creating  those  rich  and 
diversified  physical  and  mental  types  which  we  see  in  the 
Old  World.  With  the  exception  of  the  mediterranean  seas 
which  lie  between  Canada  and  the  neighbouring  States,  the 
continent  is  undivided,  and,  save  on  its  western  flank,  is 
marked  by  little  physical  variety.  The  lack  of  variety  in 
physical  conformation  of  the  inhabited  portions  of  the  con- 
tinent has  its  counterpar-t  in  the  people.  The  human  types 
are  little  diversified,  and  the  mental  characteristics,  if  not 
altogether  uniform,  correspond  very  closely  to  the  same 
model.  Nor  have  the  political  divisions  produced  much 
contrariety,  and  the  little  that  has  existed  is  every  day 
yielding  to  the  influences  of  travel  and  social  and  com- 
mercial intercourse.  Even  when  the  communities  were 
isolated  and  far  apart,  there  was  not  much  divergence  in 
habits  and  thought,  beyond  that  which  differentiates  inland 
communities  from  maritime,  and  marks  off  a provincial  and 
rural  people  from  those  that  live  in  towns  and  acquire  cos- 
mopolitan manners  and  tastes,  Nor  among  the  aboriginal 
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inhabitants  of  the  continent  do  we  find,  much  mental  diver- 
sity, save  that  which  distinguishes  the  forest  from  the  prairie 
Indians,  or  is  connected  with  minor  variations  from  the 
general  structural  affinity  of  the  tribal  languages. 

Almost  the  sole  exception  to  the  prevailing  mental  uni- 
formity on  the  continent  is  to  be  found,  as  we  have  hinted, 
in  Lower  Canada,  now  the  Province  of  Quebec.  There 
circumstances,  the  result  in  the  main  of  the  racial  and 
religious  privileges  granted  to  French-Canadians  at  the 
Conquest,  have  created  and  maintained  a distinct — we  might 
almost  say  an  alien — people,  cherishing  their  peculiar  habits 
and  customs,  with  their  own  national  aspirations,  language, 
and  creed.  Proud  of  their  French  origin,  of  their  descent 
from  the  old  noblesse , of  the  days  of  the  Grand  Monarque, 
or  from  the  hardy  seamen  of  Normandy  and  Brittany,  and 
inheritors  of  the  fame  and  the  traditions  of  the  original 
discoverers  and  first  colonizers  of  the  country,  they  cling 
tenaciously  as  a people  to  their  own  institutions,  their 
language,  and  their  laws.  Their  sectional  isolation,  we 
can  hardly  disguise  from  ourselves,  is  an  untoward  thing 
for  Canadian  Confederation,  and  the  unifying  and  welding 
together  of  the  various  British  communities  which  twenty 
years  ago  set  out  on  a nationward  path  under  a Federal 
Government.  Nor  is  the  evil  rendered  less  noxious  by 
racial  jealousy,  religious  cleavage,  and  intermittent  sec- 
tional hostility  ; though  Party  and  a Party  Press  is  perhaps 
more  responsible  for  this  than  are  our  French-Canadian 
compatriots.  Ominous  in  a national  sense  as  the  fact  is, 
however,  this  survival  of  Old  France  in  the  New  World  is  a 
rather  pleasing  break  in  the  racial  monotony  of  the  Ameri- 
can continent,  and  gives  the  charm  of  variety  to  the  mental 
habits  and  national  characteristics  of  the  people.  But  a 
more  important  and  not  less  gratifying  feature  in  the  case  is 
this,  that  it  has  given  to  Canada  a distinctive,  as  well  as  an 
early,  literature, — all  the  more  interesting  as  it  has  pre- 
served an  Old  World  flavour,  and,  while  drawing  its  in- 
spiration in  large  measure  from  the  Motherland,  has  made 
fresh  distillations  of  culture  and  civilization  in  the  colony. 

The  volume  and  wealth  of  French-Canadian  literature 
are  facts  too  little  known  to  English-speaking  Canada,  and, 
it  is  to  be  feared,  are  but  little  noted  by  our  literary  men 
themselves.  Were  its  resources  as  well  as  its  merits  better 
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known  and  recognized,  the  fact  could  hardly  fail  to  ex- 
cite a friendly  and  helpful  rivalry  in  the  domain  of  letters, 
and  aid  in  promoting  that  entente  cordiale  between  the  two 
peoples,  without  which  there  can  be  no  national  fusion, 
and  but  little  material,  and  less  intellectual,  advance- 
ment. Nor  would  the  least  of  its  influence  be  felt  in  the 
sphere  of  politics,  and  in  the  wider  and  more  beneficent 
fields  of  social  and  commercial  intercourse.  What  a mine 
the  historian  Parkman  has  found  in  the  early  history  of 
Canada,  and  how  replete  it  is  with  all  the  materials  of 
romance,  there  is  to-day  no  need  to  point  out.  In  our  in- 
difference other  American  writers  are  entering  upon  the 
field ; and  already  many  of  the  localities  in  Quebec  and  the 
Maritime  Provinces,  with  their  rich  histories  and  fascinat- 
ing legends,  are  fast  passing  into  literature  through  the  me- 
dium of  a foreign  pen.  It  is  perhaps  not  too  much  to  say 
that  it  is  from  the  pages  of  Howells’  “Wedding  Journey” 
and  “A  Chance  Acquaintance”  that  our  people  are  first 
apprised  of  the  beauties  of  Quebec  and  the  St.  Lawrence ; 
while  of  the  local  writers,  Hawkins  and  Le  Moine,  they 
probably  never  have  heard.  The  same  may  be  said  of  the 
liquid  chasm  of  the  Saguenay,  of  the  rude  Gaspe  coast, 
and  of  historic  Cape  Breton,  the  Isle  Royale  of  Louis 
Quatorze,  and  the  long-contested  prize  of  Britain  and 
France.  What  we  know  of  Grand  Pr6  and  the  fateful 
story  of  the  expulsion  of  the  Acadians  we  know  from 
Longfellow’s  Evangeline  and  the  historical  corrective  of 
Parkman’s  “Montcalm  and  Wolfe.”  So  with  other  dramatic 
incidents  in  the  whole  region  of  Acadia,  and  with  those 
delightful  descriptions  of  scenery  with  which  American 
writers,  such  as  Charles  Hallock  in  “ The  Fishing  Tourist,” 
Charles  Dudley  Warner  in  “Baddeck  and  That  Sort  of 
Thing,”  and  Henry  D.  Thoreau  in  “A  Yankee  in  Canada,” 
have  made  us  pleasantly  acquainted.  It  is  to  the  poet 
Stedman  (see  his  Lord' s-Day  Gale)  we  turn  to  read  the 
stirring  account  of  the  terrible  storm  which  swept  the  Cape 
Breton  coast  and  the  Gulf  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  in  August, 
1873,  and  wrecked  hundreds  of  the  fishing  craft  of  Glouces- 
ter, Maine.  To  Whittier,  also,  must  we  look  for  the  poeti- 
cal version  of  that  old  legend  of  the  Massachusetts  coast, 
which  gained  for  Skipper  Ireson  the  maledictions,  with 
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tarring  and  feathering,  of  the  irate  women  of  Marblehead 
for  deserting  a sinking  fishing-smack  in  the  Bay  of  Ghaleur. 

“ Small  pity  for  him  ! — He  sailed  away 
From  a leaking  ship  in  Chaleur  Bay, — 

Sailed  away  from  a sinking  wreck, 

With  his  own  town’s  people  on  her  deck  ! 

* Lay  by  ! lay  by  ! ’ they  called  to  him  ; 

Back  he  answered,  ‘ Sink  or  swim  ! 

Brag  of  your  catch  of  fish  again  ! ’ 

And  off  he  sailed  through  the  fog  and  rain.” 

Gradually,  however,  our  writers  are  directing  their  atten- 
tion to  the  rich  stores  of  history,  legend,  and  adventure  in 
their  own  country,  and  are  more  and  more  seeking  in  native 
fields  themes  for  their  pen  and  the  inspiration  that  should 
come,  and  must  best  come,  from  local  sources.  Already  we 
have  no  little  to  boast  of  in  the  literature  of  both  languages ; 
and  were  public  appreciation  of  native  literary  undertakings 
more  hearty  and  pronounced,  and  the  pecuniary  rewards 
more  substantial,  the  field  would  be  still  more  fully  occupied. 
Each  year  the  area  widens  which  is  treated  of  by  native 
writers,  historical  and  descriptive  ; and  each  year,  also,  sees 
the  various  interesting  periods  of  the  native  history  more 
fully  discussed,  and  the  social  and  political  questions  of  the 
past  made  subjects  of  keener  criticism  and  of  ampler  eluci- 
dation. In  proof  of  this,  we  might  point  to  the  single 
instance  of  our  great  North-West  domain,  which  has 
attracted  the  pens,  we  are  quite  within  the  mark  in  saying, 
of  at  least  a hundred  writers,  who  have  published  as  many 
treatises  and  brochures  on  the  country  and  its  resources, 
since  the  region  passed  from  out  the  gloom  and  desolation 
of  the  period  of  the  Fur  Traders  into  the  brighter  day  of 
colonization  and  settlement.  Like  gratifying  facts  might  be 
adduced  with  regard  to  the  older  Provinces,  their  past 
history  and  social  and  industrial  development ; while  various 
phases  in  their,  intellectual  and  moral  progress  are  now  be- 
coming subjects  of  interesting  study  and  of  critical  exami- 
nation. The  number  of  works  is  now  large,  and  is  yearly 
increasing,  on  such  incidents  in  our  history  as  the  Conquest, 
the  War  of  1812,  the  period  of  the  rule  of  the  Family  Com- 
pact, the  Rebellion  of  1837,  the  later  story  of  Confederation, 
with  the  politics,  local  and  general,  of  recent  times.  The 
national  biography  is  also  being  annually  enlarged,  and  the 
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interesting  portraiture  of  those  who  have  patriotically  de- 
voted themselves  to  the  public  service  of  the  young  nation, 
has  become,  or  is  fast  becoming,  both  more  familiar  and 
more  real  to  us.  Nor  into  the  sterner  field  of  science  have 
our  students  and  writers  been  slow  to  penetrate.  A glance 
through  the  four  volumes  of  the  “ Transactions  ” of  the 
Royal  Society  of  Canada,  or  through  the  “Journals”  and 
annual  publications  of  the  various  other  scientific  institu- 
tions of  the  Dominion,  not  to  speak  of  the  many  important 
separate  treatises  by  our  local  savants,  will  emphasize  this 
fact.  A like  industry  and  public  spirit  characterizes  our 
literary  workers  in  other  fields ; though  our  people  are  slow 
to  recognize  the  fact,  and  chary  in  their  acknowledgment  of 
it.  What  is  wanted  to  help  our  nascent  Canadian  litera- 
ture is  a greater  infusion  into  it  of  patriotic  feeling,  and, 
among  the  people,  a wider  diffusion  of  national  sentiment. 
Through  no  influence  more  potent  than  literature  and  the 
literary  spirit  can  the  nationalizing  of  the  Dominion  effec- 
tively operate.  Nothing  will  better  contribute  to  the  weld- 
ing process,  or  be  more  efficient  in  bringing  about  homo- 
geneity, and  the  consolidating  influences  the  country  so 
urgently  needs,  than  a healthy  native  literature  and  an 
ardent  national  sentiment.  With  these,  and  due  encourage- 
ment to  their  exercise,  we  may  see  the  various  Provinces  of 
the  Dominion  knit  more  closely  together  in  the  bonds  of  a 
common  nationality,  and  sectionalism  and  disruptive  influ- 
ences dispelled  as  things  of  alien  growth. 

* But  we  must  not  conceal  from  ourselves  our  weakness. 
We  are  a young  and,  as  yet,  far  from  a self-reliant  people. 
For  our  own  good,  it  is  to  be  feared,  we  have  been  too  long 
in  a state  of  pupilage  and  of  dependence,  intellectual  as 
well  as  political,  upon  others.  This  has  bred  not  only  dis- 
trust of  ourselves,  but  disesteem  of  our  literature.  There 
is  no  need  to  quarrel  with  the  pessimism  which  affirms  that 
Canada  has  no  literature.  In  a sense,  the  statement  is  true; 
for  of  a distinctively  native  literature,  on  its  English  side, 
it  has  as  yet  little.  We  do  not  say  this  as  a concession  to 
popular  ignorance  or  prejudice,  but  as  a fact,  the  frank 
admission  of  which  may  be  helpful  to  native  letters.  Yet 


♦The  concluding  portion  of  this  Introductory  is  from  an  article  by  the  present 
writer  on  “ The  Disesteem  of  Canadian  Literature,”  reproduced,  by  kind  permission, 
from  The  Varsity,  for  Christmas,  1885.— G.  M.  A. 
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the  number  of  books  written  on  and  in  Canada  is  large;  how 
large  it  would  surprise  many  people  to  know.  The  present 
writer  has  had  frequent  occasion  to  compile  a list  of  Cana- 
dian publications  and  works  relating  to  Canada,  and  in  his 
time  has  made  many  more  or  less  ambitious  collections. 
The  extent  of  the  list  has  always  been  a marvel  to  him,  and 
he  may  be  permitted  to  say  that  no  Canadian,  at  least, 
should  be  unfamiliar  with  much  that  it  comprises.  There 
is  scarcely  a department  of  thought  in  it  that  is  not  repre- 
sented, though  it  is  specially  rich  in  the  materials  for 
history ; and  the  current  additions  to  the  list  are  by  no 
means  meagre.  While  this  is  the  case,  we  constantly  hear 
the  statement  that  English  Canada  has  no  literature ; and 
before  going  further  it  might  be  well  to  see  just  what  it 
has.  What  is  it,  then,  we  classify  in  our  libraries  under 
native  authors,  and  why  give  it  so  much  space  if  it  does 
not  rank  as  literature  ? We  shall  best  answer  the  question  by 
taking  a look  at  our  book-shelves,  or  by  directing  the  reader 
to  the  pages  that  follow.  Here  is  one  devoted  to  Canadian 
history  and  travels.  True,  the  French  portion  overshadows 
the  English ; but  it  is  no  less  national  or  lacking  in  the  liter- 
ary quality.  But  if  objection  is  taken  to  its  citation,  we 
shall  pass  by  our  Champlain,  Charlevoix,  Lescarbot,  Sagard, 
La  Hontan,  Hennepin,  and  Le  Clerq,  with  their  modern 
congeners  Garneau,  Ferland,  Faillon,  Tasse,  Turcotte, 
LeMoine,  Chauveau,  Suite,  Yerreau,  Casgrain,  Tanguay, 
and  St.  Maurice — names  that  confer  distinction  upon  Can- 
ada, and  whose  authors  have  earned  the  right  of  admission 
into  the  temple  of  literary  fame.  But  before  leaving  this 
section  let  us  note  what  a field  there  is  here  for  the  trans- 
lator, and  how  much  profitable  work  might  be  done  in 
rendering  into  English  those  interesting  records  of  early 
French  travel  and  discovery  which,  so  far,  have  not  been 
translated— despite  the  plums  Parkman  has  abstracted  for 
his  brilliant  historical  narratives.  It  is  not  creditable  to 
Canadian  literary  industry  that,  as  yet,  we  have  no  English 
translation  of  the  Relations  des  Jesuites,  of  Sagard ’s  or 
Lescarbot’s  works  on  Nouvelle  France , or  of  many  other 
instructive  histories  and  monographs  of  the  French  period. 

Let  us  now  turn  to  the  English  division  of  the  same 
department.  And  here  every  section  of  the  country,  and 
almost  every  period  of  its  life,  are  dealt  with.  A mere 
13 
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string  of  names  will  convey  • little ; but  those  familiar  with 
the  work  which  the  following  list  of  authors  represents  will 
admit  that  it  counts  for  much  in  the  sum  of  our  Anglo- 
Canadian  literature  : — Auchinleck,  Bouehette,  Bourinot, 
Bryce,  CannifF,  Christie,  Coffin,  Collins,  Dawson,  Davin, 
Dent,  Fleming,  Galt,  Gourlay,  Gray,  Grant,  Haliburton, 
Heriot,  Hargrave,  Head,  Hincks,  Howison,  Hind,  Hodgins, 
Howe,  Kirby,  Leggo,  Lesperance,  Lindsey,  McGee,  Martin, 
Morris,  Morgan,  Murray,  Macoun,  Mackenzie,  McGregor, 
MacMullen,  Machar,  Rattray,  Ryerson,  Reade,  Sandham, 
Scadding,  Smith,  Stewart,  Talbot,  Taylor,  Thompson,  Todd, 
Watson,  Withrow,  Wilson,  and  Young. 

In  this  obviously  incomplete  list,  we  make  no  mention 
of  authors  outside  history  and  kindred  topics,  who  have 
published  works  in  other  departments,  or  graced  Canadian 
literature  by  minor  contributions  from  their  pen.  Nor 
have  we  cited  authors  in  the  professions — of  education, 
journalism,  law,  medicine,  science,  and  theology — who  have 
issued  text-books,  treatises,  manuals,  works  of  practice,  etc., 
or  made  important  contributions  to  the  journals,  periodicals 
and  transactions  of  their  respective  professions.  Nor  have 
we  referred  to  our  poets  and  writers  of  fiction,  or  to  the 
mass  of  printed  matter,  in  pamphlets  and  brochures,  which 
claims  recognition  as  “ Canadiana,”  and  a respectable 
amount  of  which,  as  fact  or  criticism,  we  hold,  belongs, 
if  not  to  literature,  to  something  closely  akin  to  it.  Yet 
with  all  this  material,  it  is  slightingly  said  that  Canada 
has  no  literature — and  no  history.  When,  may  we  ask, 
shall  we  get  rid  of  this  denationalizing  habit  of  discrediting 
the  past?  No  Canadian  history  ? Why,  the  past  is  full  of 
it ; not,  it  may  be,  on  any  great  scale,  with  “ blare  of 
trumpet  and  beat  of  drum,”  but  in  that  grander  movement 
of  the  country’s  industrial  and  social  life,  which  has  made 
of  the  wilderness  a cultivated  garden,  and  brought  peace 
and  plenty  to  a thriving  and  enlightened  people.  No 
literature  ? With  poets  such  as  Reade,  Roberts,  Sangster, 
Mair,  Phillips  Stewart,  and  George  Martin  among  men, 
and  McLean,  Machar  (Fidelis),  Crawford,  Duncan  (Garth 
Grafton),  Harrison,  (Seranus),  Roth  well,  and  Wetherald 
among  women.  With  novelists  such  as  Kirby  and  Lesper- 
ance. With  scientists  such  as  Logan,  Dawson,  Wilson, 
Bell,  Selwyn,  and  Sterry  Hunt.  With  orators,  publicists, 
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essayists,  and  miscellaneous  writers,  such  as  McGee,  Howe, 
Haliburton,  Grant,  Todd,  Lindsey,  Griffin,  Stewart,  Le 
Sueur,  Rattray,  and  Goldwin  Smith.  Have  these  men  and 
women  laboured  in  vain,  and  given  nothing  to  the  intellec- 
tual life  of  their  country  that  is  fit  to  be  called  literature  ? 
Only  ignorance  will  dare  assert  that. 

But  the  truth  has  to  be  qualified.  We  have  a literature, 
or,  to  be  critical,  the  fair  beginnings,  at  least,  of  one.  How 
much  of  it  is  known  to  those  who  ought  to  know  it,  we 
shall  not  dare  say.  If  there  is  ignorance  of  it,  let  us  not 
be  told  that  it  doesn’t  exist.  It  is  bad  enough  to  hear  the 
question  asked,  “Who  reads  a Canadian  book  in  England?” 
but  how  much  more  discouraging  is  it  to  reflect  how  few  are 
the  readers  of  a native  work  in  Canada.  And  here  is  the 
trouble  : if  we  have  not  the  literature  we  desire  and  might 
have,  it  is  because  to  such  as  we  have  we  extend  scant 
favour.  This  attitude,  if  maintained,  can  only  retard  its 
progress,  dwarf  the  national  spirit,  and  depress  the  literary 
calling.  On  the  other  hand,  were  Canadian  literature  en- 
couraged, it  would  take  a more  prominent  place  among  the 
intellectual  agents  of  the  higher  life  in  Canada ; interests 
and  sympathies,  now  dormant,  would  be  aroused ; and  a 
more  distinctively  national  and  higher  literary  work  would 
be  created.  To  this  end,  let  us  first  silence  the  depredators, 
and  pay  fitting  respect  to  the  literary  toilers  of  the  past. 
To  the  young  Canadian  who  wants  to  know  his  country’s 
history  and  light  the  flame  of  his  patriotism,  we  would  ask 
him  to  become  acquainted  with  his  country’s  authors  and 
take  stock  of  their  literary  achievements.  When  he  has 
got  that  length,  it  will  be  time  to  hear  of  limits  and  de- 
fects. 

And  now,  briefly,  for  the  qualifications,  which,  however, 
do  not  excuse  the  prevailing  lack  of  interest.  That  the 
latter  exists  is  shown  by  the  comparatively  few  readers 
even  Parkman  has  among  the  Canadian  public.  If  this 
brilliant  writer,  dealing  with  the  most  dramatic  incidents 
in  Canadian  history,  can  command  but  a select  body  of 
readers,  what  chance,  it  may  be  asked,  has  the  average 
Canadian  writer  ? Yet  the  truth  must  be  told,  that,  with 
all  the  writers  we  have  enumerated,  we  have  little  either  of 
an  attractive  or  of  a distinctively  native  literature.  If  we 
except  Parkman,  the  written  records  of  our  history  familiar 
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to  the  Canadian  reader  are  few  and  uninviting.  Nor  is 
the  reason  far  to  seek ; for,  in  large  measure,  if  the  mate- 
rial of  these  records  is  interesting,  the  style  is  bad.  The 
ground,  admittedly,  wants  going  over  again,  and  our  his- 
tory re-presented  with  the  graces  of  modern  literary  art. 
But  two  essentials  are  necessary  to  this  being  done — the 
qualified  writer  and  the  appreciative  public.  For  lack  of 
these — and  both  we  might  have — how  much  is  being  lost ! 
Men  and  events  of  the  greatest  national  interest  are  suf- 
fered to  fall  into  oblivion,  for  want  of  the  skill  and  industry 
to  transfer  them  to  the  modern  canvas,  and  the  public  spirit 
to  reward  the  toiler  when  he  has  performed  his  task.  Nor 
is  it  in  the  field  of  political  action  alone  that  we  want  the 
writers ; but  rather  in  that  of  Canada’s  social  and  indus- 
trial life.  Here  is  our  romantic  material,  and  the  source 
from  which  we  might  draw  our  picturesque  narratives,  and 
the  makings  of  a literature  that  shall  be  distinctively 
national. 

And  how  abundant  is  the  material ! Every  township  has 
its  rich  tale  to  tell  of  early  settlement  and  toilsome  pioneer- 
ing work,  and  every  section  of  the  country  its  own  chequered 
annals  and  distinctive  life.  Yet  few  are  the  gleaners  in  the 
field,  while  the  elder  folk  are  fast  passing  away  from  whose 
lips  the  story  might  be  taken  down  to  pass  into  some  famous 
epic,  drama,  or  history.  With  a little  more  public  en- 
couragement, what  possibilities  are  before  our  Canadian 
writers,  and  how  much  our  literature  might  be  enriched  ! 
In  the  past  history  of  Canadian  thought  and  action,  we 
have  been  sowing  but  the  seed-grain  of  a harvest  that  shall 
bear  good  fruit,  and  in  which  the  labourers,  we  trust,  shall 
not  be  few.  To  hasten  that  coming  time,  let  us  take  greater 
interest  in  the  intellectual  past  and  present,  and  hold  its 
product  in  more  esteem.  Then  there  will  be  no  question  of 
our  having  a literature,  and  no  lack  of  writers,  racy  of  the 
soil,  whose  work  shall  bring  grace  and  repute  to  Canadian 
letters. 
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FRENCH  REGIME. 

THE  DISCOVERERS,  EARLY  MISSIONARIES,  AND 
EXPLORERS. 

To  most  English  readers  of  our  native  literature  the  work 
of  the  French  discoverers  and  explorers  of  Canada,  of  the 
Jesuit  and  Recollet  missionaries,  and  of  the  later  French- 
Canadian  writers,  must,  in  large  measure,  be  a sealed  book. 
This  must  be  matter  for  regret,  as  much  of  it  is  of  the 
highest  order  of  interest,  while  its  later  portions  are  almost 
unsurpassed  in  literary  attractiveness.  Fortunately,  and  to 
a remarkable  extent,  Francis  Parkman,  the  American  his- 
torian, has  made  the  French  period  of  Canadian  history  a 
special  field  of  work ; and  in  his  series  of  brilliant  narra- 
tives of  “ France  in  the  New  World,”  the  English  reader  of 
early  Canadian  annals  has  a record  of  the  epoch  so  scholarly 
and  fascinating  that  he  can  have  little  occasion  to  regret 
his  inability  to  peruse  any  portion  of  the  literature  of 
French  Canada  which  has  not  yet  been  translated  into  the 
English  tongue.  We  can  note  this  only  in  passing,  and  add 
that  any  Canadian  who  is  unfamiliar  with  the  works  of  Mr. 
Parkman  has  little  idea  of  the  elements  of  romance  that 
enter  into  the  annals,  ecclesiastical  and  civil,  of  Canada ; 
nor  can  he  be  said  to  have  really  tasted  of  the  charm  of 
history,  when  it  is  narrated  by  a graphic  and  picturesque, 
as  well  as  by  a trustworthy  and  painstaking,  writer. 

Canadian  literature  can  hardly  be  said  to  begin  prior 
to  the  founding  of  the  Catholic  missions  in  Canada  in  the 
days  of  Champlain.  From  this  period  both  the  civil  and 
the  ecclesiastical  history  of  the  country  date.  Previous  to 
that  time,  however,  under  the  impulse  given  to  the  search 
for  a shorter,  western  passage  to  India  in  the  reign  of  the 
French  monarch,  Francis  I.,  several  notable  voyages  to  the 
New  World  were  undertaken,  and  some  account  of  these 
ought  here  to  be  given  ; but  this,  we  regret,  our  limited 
space  forbids.  We  can  permit  ourselves  but  the  barest 
reference  to  the  voyages  of  Jacques  Cartier,  undertaken 
between  the  years  1534  and  1552,  and  refer  those  who  feel 
an  interest  in  the  subject  of  early  exploration  to  the  valu- 
able publications  of  the  Hakluyt  Society,  and,  particularly, 
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to  Volume  IV.  of  Justin  Winsor’s  “Narrative  and  Critical 
History  of  America  ” — a work  which  is  now  being  sumptu- 
ously issued  in  Boston,  and  this  special  volume  of  which 
deals  exhaustively  with  “ French  Exploration  and  Settle- 
ment in  North  America.”  In  this  volume  will  be  found  a 
number  of  critical  essays  of  the  highest  interest  on  the 
discoverers  and  founders  of  Canada,  and  on  the  relations  of 
the  Catholic  Church  with  the  Indians.  Jacques  Cartier 
made  at  least  three  voyages  to  Canada,  in  the  first  of  which 
(A.D.  1 34)  he  took  possession  of  the  country  for  the 
French  King.  In  the  following  year  he  again  left  the  port 
of  St.  Malo  for  the  New  World,  the  objects  of  his  enter- 
prise, according  to  the  terms  of  his  commission,  being  dis- 
covery, settlement,  and  the  conversion  of  the  native  tribes. 
In  this  voyage  he  disclosed  to  the  ken  of  the  Old  World 
our  noble  St.  Lawrence,  and  proceeding  up  its  waters,  reached 
Stadacona  (Quebec),  and  Hochelaga  (Montreal).  A third 
voyage,  in  connection  with  the  Sieur  de  Roberval,  a Picardy 
gentleman,  was  undertaken  in  1540,  with  the  design  of 
planting  a colony  in  Acadia ; but  this  expedition,  like  those 
that  preceded  it,  was  barren  of  practical  results,  save  that 
it  gave  to  literature  the  earliest  authentic  record  of  dis- 
covery in  the  region  now  embraced  in  the  wide  domain  of 
Canada.  The  narrative  of  Cartier’s  first  voyage  was  issued, 
in  French,  from  the  press  of  Ramusio,  at  Venice,  in  1536. 
In  1580  an  English  translation  appeared,  which  was  adopted 
by  Hakluyt  and  printed  in  his  Navigations , in  the  year 
1600.  The  account  of  his  second  voyage  came  out  in  Paris 
in  1545  ; but  of  his  third  expedition,  in  concert  with  Rober- 
val,  we  have  only  a fragment  preserved  by  Hakluyt,  which 
brings  the  narrative  down  to  1541.  In  1598  another  ac- 
count of  Cartier’s  first  voyage,  in  French,  appeared  at 
Rouen,  and  was  reprinted  at  Quebec,  in  “Voyages  de 
decouverte  au  Canada,”  1534-1552,  issued  in  1843  under 
the  direction  of  the  Quebec  Literary  and  Historial  Society. 
Beyond  the  discovery  of  the  country,  and  the  intermittent 
trade  in  fish  and  fur  which  it  opened  up,  France  profited 
little  from  Cartier’s  voyages.  Nor  is  there  much  in  his 
narratives  as  a contribution  to  literature,  save  numberless 
curiosity-exciting  facts,  told  to  his  St.  Malo  townsmen  with 
the  truth  and  directness  of  a simple-minded  but  courageous 
sailor, 
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“ He  told  them  of  the  Algonquin  braves — the  hunters  of  the  wild. 
Of  how  the  Indian  mother  in  the  forest  rocks  her  child  ; 

Of  how,  poor  souls,  they  fancy  in  every  living  thing 
A spirit  good  or  evil,  that  claims  their  worshipping  ; 

Of  how  they  brought  their  sick  and  maimed  for  him  to  breathe 
upon, 

And  of  the  wonders  wrought  for  them  through  the  Gospel  of  St. 
John. 

‘ ‘ He  told  them  of  the  river  whose  mighty  current  gave 
Its  freshness  for  a hundred  leagues  to  Ocean’s  briny  wave ; 

He  told  them  of  the  glorious  scene  presented  to  his  sight, 

What  time  he  reared  the  cross  and  crown  on  Hochelaga’s  height ; 
And  of  the  fortress  cliff  that  keeps  of  Canada  the  key, 

And  they  welcomed  back  Jacques  Cartier  from  his  perils  o’er  the 
sea.”* 


With  the  coming  of  Champlain  the  day  dawned  upon 
French  colonization  and  missionary  enterprise.  Within  the 
space  of  a generation  (1603-1635)  Champlain’s  eager,  ardent 
mind,  his  intense  religious  zeal,  and  his  restless  spirit  of  dis- 
covery, made  Canada,  till  now  a veritable  terra  incognita , 
known  to  the  outer  world ; while  he  gave  to  the  colony  he 
planted  and  fostered  his  earnest,  watchful  care  and  the 
benefit  of  his  every  thought.  With  him  came  the  Sieur  de 
Monts,  a Huguenot  who  had  rendered  services  to  Henry 
IV.  during  the  wars  of  the  League,  and  for  which  he  was 
rewarded  by  grants  of  land  in  Acadia,  with  the  title  of 
Lieutenant-General.  At  the  same  period  there  also  came 
to  Acadia,  Pontgrave,  a merchant  of  St.  Malo,  and  with 
him  Poutrincourt,  a French  nobleman,  who  wished  to  escape 
from  the  turbulent  politics  of  Europe  and  settle  in  a land 
unvexed  by  religious  strife.  Champlain  eagerly  entered 
upon  his  explorations,  first  on  the  scene  of  the  Acadian 
colony,  then  on  the  St.  Lawrence  and  its  tributaries,  in 
the  ascent  of  one  of  which  he  discovered  the  lake  which 
bears  his  name.  Afterwards  he  ascended  the  Ottawa  and 
crossed  to  the  country  of  the  Hurons,  and,  with  the  latter 
as  allies,  made  his  disastrous  raid  into  the  lair  of  the  Iroquois 
and  brought  upon  the  ill-starred  colony  which  he  founded 
at  Quebec  the  sleepless  hate  of  that  powerful  Confederacy. 

The  chronicling  of  these  and  other  events  occurring  in 
Hew  France  during  the  early  years  of  the  17th  century, 

*From  the  ballad  of  “ Jacques  Cartier,”  by  Thomas  D’Arcy  McGee, 
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with  some  account  of  the  labours  of  the  Recollet  and 
Jesuit  missionaries,  we  happily  owe  to  Champlain,  the  chief 
personage  in  the  drama  of  the  times,  and  to  Marc  Lescar- 
bot,  a lawyer  and  man  of  good  parts,  who  was  intimately 
associated  with  De  Monts  and  Poutrincourt  in  the  Acadian 
Colony.  The  literary  fruit  of  the  period  is  embodied  in 
Champlain’s  voluminous  narratives,  of  which  there  are 
many  editions  in  French,  and  at  least  one  good  edition  in 
English ; and  in  Lescarbot’s  “ Histoire  de  la  Nouvelle 
France,”  the  latter  of  which  gives  a vivid  picture  of  life  at 
Port  Royal  among  the  Canadian  “ Knights  of  the  Round 
Table.”  The  narrative  of  Champlain’s  first  voyage,  entitled 
“Des  Sauvages,  ou,  Voyage  de  Samuel  Champlain,  de 
Brouage,”  appeared  in  Paris  in  1604,  the  year  after  the 
expedition  was  undertaken.  In  1613,  a second  volume, 
profusely  illustrated,  was  issued  in  the  French  capital,  em- 
bracing the  events  which  had  occurred  from  1603  to  that 
date.  The  volume  is  full  of  interesting  matter  concerning 
the  native  tribes,  which  were  as  yet  uncontaminated  by  in- 
tercourse with  the  scum  of  French  prisons  and  other  hybrid 
classes  sent  out  as  colonists  by  order  of  the  French  Court. 
Replete  with  interest  is  it  also  in  regard  to  the  geography 
of  the  northern  portions  of  the  continent,  particularly  in 
the  region  of  the  Bay  of  Fundy,  including  the  coast  line 
of  the  Maritime  Provinces  and  New  England.  A third 
volume  was  published  in  1619,  which  was  twice  re-issued  in 
Champlain’s  lifetime,  and,  with  some  additions,  it  again  ap- 
peared in  1632.  Of  his  complete  writings,  a collected 
Canadian  edition,  in  French,  was  published  in  Quebec,  in 
1870,  in  six  volumes,  quarto,  under  the  editorship  of  the 
accomplished  Abbe  LaverdRre.  This  Canadian  reprint  is 
creditable  to  native  scholarship,  being  carefully  edited,  with 
luminous  notes  from  the  original  text  in  the  Bibliotheque 
Imperiale  at  Paris.  To  French-Canadian  industry  and  re- 
search are  we  also  indebted  for  many  interesting  mono- 
graphs on  the  subject  of  Champlain  and  his  administration, 
in  the  country  he  so  faithfully  served,  and  which  has  the 
honour  of  holding  his  dust.  L’Abbe  Ferland’s  “ Histoire 
du  Canada,”  contains  an  excellent  summary  of  Champlain’s 
labours ; though,  for  English  readers,  Miles’s  “ Canada  un- 
der the  French  Regime,”  Heriot’s  “ History  of  Canada,” 
and,  especially,  Parkman’s  “ Pioneers  of  France  in  the 
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New  World,”  should  be  consulted.  The  best  English  trans- 
lation of  Champlain’s  complete  voyages,  however,  is  that 
issued  in  three  small  quarto  volumes,  in  1878-82,  for  the 
Prince  Society,  of  Boston,  by  Dr.  C.  Pomeroy  Otis,  with  an 
elaborate  memoir  by  the  Rev.  E.  F.  Slafter,  M.A. 

The  limits  of  this  brief  sketch  necessitate  our  dealing  very 
briefly  with  the  remainder  of  the  French  writers  of  this 
period.  Contemporary  with  Champlain,  and  familiar  with 
his  work,  are  the  two  authors,  Marc  Lescarbot  and  Gabriel 
Sagard,  who  have  made  important  contributions  to  the 
literature  of  the  era.  Lescarbot’s  work  deals  with  the 
Nova  Scotian  colony  under  De  Monts,  and  Sagard’s  with 
the  tribe  and  country  of  the  Hurons.  Not  much  is  known 
of  Lescarbot,  beyond  the  fact  that  he  was  born  at  Vervins 
about  the  year  1580,  and  was  a lawyer,  having  an  extensive 
practice  in  Paris,  which  he  abandoned  in  1604  to  take  part 
with  De  Monts,  the  Lieutenant-General  of  Acadia,  and 
again  with  Poutrincourt,  in  1606-7,  in  the  French  colony 
on  the  St.  Croix  river,  Bay  of  Fundy.  Three  important 
works  of  his  are  extant,  the  chief  of  which  is  an  “ Histoire 
de  la  Nouvelle  France,”  first  published  in  Paris  in  1609, 
and  to  which  was  appended  a collection  of  verse,  written 
also  by  Lescarbot,  entitled  “ Les  Muses  de  la  Nouvelle 
France.”  Charlevoix,  a later  high  authority,  speaks  of 
Lescarbot’s  narrative  as  “ sincere,  well-informed,  sensible, 
and  impartial.”  The  author  was  a man  of  much  vivacity 
of  manner,  and  has  given  us  a delightful  insight  into  the 
habits  and  mode  of  life  of  the  short-lived  Acadian  colony. 
His  verses,  which  were  the  first  effort  to  woo  the  Muses  in 
Canada,  are  bright  and  polished,  and  among  them  is  a poem 
written  to  commemorate  a battle  between  Membertou,  a 
local  Indian  chief,  and  some  neighbouring  savages.  Another 
of  his  productions  is  a work  on  the  “ Conversion  of  the  In- 
dians,” with  an  account  of  Poutrincourt’s  voyage  to  the 
country  in  1610.  Father  Sagard’s  works  also  deal  with 
missionary  effort  among  the  Indians.  He  was  a member 
of  the  Recollet  fraternity,  of  whose  missions  in  the  Huron 
country,  from  1615  to  1629,  he  is  partly  the  historian.  His 
work,  though  diffuse,  is  rich  in  details  of  Indian  life  and 
customs:  it  is  entitled  “Le  Grand  Voyage  du  Pays  des 
Hurons,”  and  has  not  been  translated  into  English.  It 
appeared  in  Paris  first  in  1632,  and  again,  in  an  enlarged 
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form,  in  1636,  and  to  both  editions  is  appended  a dictionary 
of  the  Huron  language  which  Sagard  prepared. 

We  now  come  to  the  most  important  work  of  the  period, 
the  account  of  the  ecclesiastical  history  of  Canada  embraced 
in  the  famous  “Jesuit  Relations,”  a work  which  has  not 
been  translated  into  English,  but  the  good  things  in  which 
have  been  extracted  and  elaborated  by  the  historian  Park- 
man.  The  full  title  of  the  work  is  “ Relations  des  Jesuites, 
contenant  ce  qui  s’est  passe  de  plus  remarquable  dans  les 
Missions  des  Peres  de  la  Compagnie  de  Jesus  dans  la  Nou- 
velle  France.”  The  edition  of  the  Relations  in  current  use 
in  Canada  is  one  in  three  portly  volumes  printed  at  Quebec 
in  1858  by  order  of  the  government  of  the  Province.  The 
narratives,  which  are  marked  by  much  simplicity  of  style, 
extend  from  the  year  1632,  with -a  few  prior  fragments,  to 
the  year  1679  ; and  in  no  other  contemporary  source  can 
we  look  for  so  intimate  a knowledge  of  the  religious  history 
of  the  period,  full  as  it  is  of  thrilling  incidents  and  the 
record  of  a zeal  and  devotion  unmatched  in  the  annals  of 
missionary  enterprise.  The  field  of  the  first  Jesuit  mission, 
founded  in  1611,  was  at  Port  Royal,  Acadia,  though  this 
was  temporary  in  its  character.  The  next  mission  was  on 
the  St.  Lawrence,  under  the  Recollets,  a reformed  branch 
of  the  Franciscan  order,  who  came  to  the  country  with 
Champlain  in  1615.  The  Recollets  at  once  extended  their 
field  into  the  home  of  the  Hurons,  and  in  1625  called  to 
their  aid  in  their  evangelizing  labours  the  Jesuits,  to  whom 
we  are  indebted  for  the  long  series  of  interesting  Relations , 
transmitted  annually  from  the  scattered  fields  of  their  work 
to  the  head  of  their  order  at  Quebec,  and  from  there  for- 
warded to  France  for  publication.  As  we  have  said,  these 
Relations  have  not  been  translated  from  the  French ; the 
English  reader  is  therefore  referred  for  an  account  of  them 
to  Justin  Winsor’s  “ Narrative  and  Critical  History  of 
America,”  to  the  valuable  contributions  of  Dr.  E.  B. 
O’Callaghan  to  the  New  York  Historical  Society,  and  to 
the  writings  of  Mr.  Parkman.  In  Canadian  sources,  there 
are  also  interesting  papers  on  the  missions  contributed  to 
the  Canadian  Monthly  by  Dr.  W.  H.  Withrow,  and  by  Mr. 
Martin  J.  Griffin,  of  the  Parliamentary  Library  at  Ottawa. 
The  reader  will  find  an  account  of  the  Huron  Missions  by 
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the  present  writer  in  Picturesque  Canada , in  the  section  on 
the  “Georgian  Bay  and  the  Muskoka  Lakes. 

One  other  important  narrative  of  the  religious  history  of 
the  colonies  of  France  in  the  New  World  which  remains  to 
be  noticed,  is  Father  Christian  Le  Clerq’s  “ Etablissement 
de  la  Foi,”  published  in  France  in  1691,  in  two  volumes, 
12  mo.  This  work  has  been  translated,  under  the  title  of 
“ Establishment  of  the  Faith,”  by  Dr.  J.  G.  Shea,  of  New 
York,  where  it  was  published  with  a memoir  in  two  volumes, 
8vo,  in  1881.  Le  Clerq,  who  was  a Recollet,  and  antagonis- 
tic to  the  Jesuits,  came  to  Quebec  from  France  in  1675,  and 
found  the  field  of  his  missionary  labours  in  the  Gaspe  region. 
The  Jesuits  are  bitterly  satirized  by  Le  Clerq  in  his  work. 
Another  work  called  forth  by  the  Jesuit  missions  in  Canada 
is  the  “Moeurs  des  Sauvages  Ameriquains,”  by  Father 
Lafitau,  and  published  in  Paris  in  1724.  The  author  lived 
long  among  the  Iroquois  and  made  a close  study  of  that 
warlike  tribe.  His  book  is  held  in  high  estimation  by  col- 
lectors, though  it  is  rather  overlaid  with  a theory  of  the 
Tartar  origin  of  the  red  race. 

Belonging  also  to  this  period  are  the  narratives  of  the  dis- 
coveries of  Father  Louis  Hennepin,  who  gives  the  first  account 
in  history  of  the  Falls  of  Niagara,  and  who  was  associated  for 
a time  with  the  Chevalier  de  la  Salle  in  his  explorations  in 
the  West.  Hennepin’s  “Canadian  Discoveries  and  Voyages” 
appeared  at  Utrecht,  in  1697-8,  and  an  earlier  work,  on  the 
French  colony  in  Louisiana,  was  issued  in  Paris,  in  1683. 
An  English  translation  of  the  latter,  by  Dr.  John  Gilmary 
Shea,  an  indefatigable  student  of  the  early  annals  of  the 
continent,  appeared  in  New  York,  in  1880.  Baron  La 
Hontan’s  “New  Voyages  in  America,”  first  published  at 
La  Haye,  in  1703,  is  another  notable,  though  unreliable, 
contribution  to  the  literature  of  discovery  and  travel  in  New 
France.  The  Baron,  a young  Gascon,  and  a favourite  of 
Frontenac,  came  to  Canada  in  1683,  and  was  the  bearer  of 
the  Governor’s  despatches  to  Paris,  conveying  an  account 
of  Phipp’s  failure  before  Quebec,  in  1690.  Parkman,  in  his 
“ Frontenac  and  his  Times,”  characterizes  La  Hontan  as  a 
mendacious  historian ; and  adds,  that  he  was  “ a man  in 
advance  of  his  time,  for  he  had  the  caustic,  sceptical,  and 
mocking  spirit,  which,  a century  later,  marked  the  ap- 
proach of  the  great  Revolution.” 
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La  Salle  in  his  life-time  left  no  record  in  literature  of  his 
important  discoveries  in  the  West ; but,  though  much  is 
shrouded  in  obscurity,  rich  materials  are  extant  upon  which 
many  interesting  volumes  have  been  written.  The  chief  of 
these  are  Mr.  Parkman’s  “ La  Salle  and  the  Discovery  of 
the  Great  West,”  and  the  “Life  of  La  Salle,”  by  Dr.  Jared 
Spark,  who  has  also  written  on  the  explorations  of  La 
Salle’s  sometime  co-labourer,  Father  Marquette.  In  the 
French  language,  M.  Pierre  Margry,  the  present  learned 
Assistant  Custodian  of  the  Archives  of  Marine  and  Col- 
onies in  Paris,  has  shed  the  fullest  light  on  La  Salle’s  his- 
tory ; though  that  writer’s  claim  for  La  Salle,  of  the  honour 
of  discovering  the  Mississippi,  with  other  statements  made 
in  his  book,  have  been  actively  combated.  The  chief  of  M. 
Margry ’s  collections,  which  are  considered  of  good  author- 
ity, is  entitled  “Memoire  envoy6  en  1693  sur  la  decouverte 
du  Mississippi  et  des  nations  voisines  par  le  Sieur  de  la 
Salle,  en  1678,  et  depuis  sa  mort  par  le  Sieur  de  Tonti.” 
The  Chevalier  Tonti  was  governor  of  the  Fort  of  St.  Louis, 
in  the  Illinois  river,  during  Frontenac’s  regime,  and  took  an 
active  part  in  promoting  the  objects  La  Salle  had  in  view 
in  his  explorations  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  in  the  vicinity  of 
which  La  Salle,  in  1690,  met  a woful  death. 

The  latest  writer  who  belongs  to  this  period  of  Canadian 
history,  in  point  of  ability,  industry,  and  research,  ranks 
admittedly  the  first.  This  is  the  Jesuit  Father,  Pierre 
Francois  Xavier  de  Charlevoix,  who  came  to  Canada  to 
inspect  the  Jesuit  Missions  in  the  year  1720,  and  personally 
travelled  through  the  country  from  Acadia  to  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico.  His  narrative,  which  is  in  six  volumes,  12mo,  did 
not  appear  in  France  until  1744  : it  is  entitled  “Histoire  et 
description  G6n6rale  de  la  Xouvelle  France,  avec  le  Journal 
Historique  d’un  Voyage  fait  par  l’ordre  du  Roi.”  His  work, 
it  has  been  remarked,  is  commensurate  with  his  opportuni- 
ties : his  faults  and  errors  were  those  of  his  order.  “Ac- 
cess,” says  Dr.  Shea,  “ to  State  papers  and  the  archives  of 
the  religious  order  to  which  he  belonged,  experience  and 
skill  as  a practised  writer,  a clear  head  and  an  ability  to 
analyze,  arrange,  and  describe,  well  fitted  him  for  his  work.” 
Another  good  authority  remarks,  “that  in  all  the  high  quali- 
ties requisite  for  a great  historian,  Charlevoix  has  no 
superior : he  left  no  subject  relating  to  the  history  of  the 
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affairs  of  his  wonderful  order  in  America  untouched ; and 
as  the  missions  of  the  Company  of  Jesus  among  the  Indians 
were  the  principal  purpose  of  the  Fathers  in  both  of  the 
Americas,  the  curiosity  of  Charlevoix  permeated  every  ac- 
cessible square  mile  of  their  surface  to  learn  the  habits,  the 
customs,  and  the  secrets  of  the  life  of  the  strange  people  his 
brethren  sought  to  subdue  to  the  influence  of  the  Cross.” 


LATER  FRENCH-CAN ADIAN  LITERATURE. 

The  narrow  limits  of  this  sketch,  it  is  a matter  of  regret  to 
the  writer,  call  for  rigid  compression  in  the  treatment  of  the 
present  and  the  two  following  sections.  It  is  a long  cry 
from  Charlevoix  to  Garneau,  Ferland,  and  Faillon,  in  the 
field  of  history,  or,  in  the  descending  line  of  poets,  from 
Lescarbot  to  Cremazie,  Le  May,  and  Frechette.  But  within 
the  space  of  time  that  divides  these  names  literature  in 
Canada  may  be  said  to  have  folded  its  wings  and  slept.  In 
the  long  interval,  the  fortunes  of  France  in  the  New  World 
had  suffered  change.  The  race  of  doughty  discoverers  and 
explorers  had  either  died  out,  or  its  survivors  had  betaken 
themselves  to  trapping  and  trade.  The  missions  of  the 
Church,  in  the  dire  enmity  of  the  Iroquois,  had  been  exter- 
minated or  withdrawn.  Then  came  the  struggle  with 
Britain  for  the  prize  of  the  continent,  and  after  the  Lilies 
of  France  had  fallen,  a long  period  of  an  alien  military 
occupation  brought  upon  the  broken  colony  bewilderment 
and  discouragement.  Upon  the  smoke  of  the  contest  litera- 
ture did  not  open  its  eyes,  and  when  it  did,  though  the 
clouds  had  cleared,  it  was  long  before  it  recovered  heart. 

With  the  union  of  Upper  and  Lower  Canada,  when  polit- 
ical strife  for  the  time  being  was  hushed,  the  long  silence  of 
literature  in  Canada  was  at  last  broken,  and  the  voice  of 
the  modern  group  of  French-Canadian  writers  began  to  be 
heard.  The  place  of  honour  must  be  assigned  to  the  histor- 
ians ; and  the  first  to  venture  into  the  field  was  Michael 
Bibaud  (1782-1857),  a Montreal  magazinist,  who,  in  1843, 
published  a sober  narrative  of  events  entitled  “ Histoire  du 
Canada  et  des  Oanadiens,  sous  la  domination  Frangaise.” 
A second  edition  was  issued  in  the  following  year,  with  a 
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new  work,  dealing  with  the  history  under  the  English 
regime.  Between  the  years  1845  and  1848  appeared  a 
work  of  conspicuous  merit,  which  the  French-Canadians 
accept  as  their  national  history.  We  refer  to  “ l’Histoire 
du  Canada,”  par  Frangois-Xavier  Garneau.  In  1882  ap- 
peared at  Montreal  a fourth  and  revised  edition  of  this 
great  work,  edited  by  the  author’s  son,  with  an  introduc- 
tion by  M.  Chauveau ; and  an  English  translation  was 
published  by  Mr.  John  Lovell,  in  1866,  by  Mr.  Andrew 
Bell.  The  latter,  it  should  be  said,  has  taken  some  liberties 
with  M.  Garneau’s  text  to  suit  it  to  English  readers.  Dur- 
ing the  sixties,  two  learned  priests  entered  the  field  of 
French-Canadian  authorship  as  historians ; but  their  works, 
though  extremely  valuable,  are  both  incomplete,  death  in 
each  case  having  arrested  the  writer’s  labours.  The  first 
in  point  of  time  to  appear  was  “Cours  d’Histoire  du 
Canada,”  par  l’Abbe  J.  B.  A.  Ferland,  continued  to  the  con- 
quest by  l’Abbe  La  verdure,  who  is  said  to  have  been  one  of 
the  ablest  scholars  in  the  Canadian  priesthood.  The  second 
of  these  two  works  is  the  “ Histoire  de  la  Colonie  Frangaise 
en  Canada,”  by  the  Abbe  Etienne  M.  Faillon,  a rather  par- 
tisan Sulpitian  priest  from  Old  France,  who  spent  a number 
of  years  in  Canada,  and  whose  great  abilities  and  untiring 
industry  impart  a high  value  to  his  work.  Both  of  these 
writers  were  men  of  great  accomplishments,  and  as  such 
had  access  to  all  available  ecclesiastical  documents,  in  and 
out  of  the  country,  which  shed  light  on  the  civil  and  relig- 
ious annals  of  Canada.  Abbe  Ferland’s  narrative  is  in  two 
volumes,  and  was  published  at  Quebec  in  1861-5.  Of  Abbe 
Faillon’s  work  but  three  volumes  appeared,  which  were  issued 
in  Paris  in  1865-6. 

To  the  other  French-Canadian  works  of  note  in  the  depart- 
ment of  history,  with  the  kindred  branch  of  biography,  we 
can  here  refer  only  by  their  titles.  They  are  as  follows : 
“ Histoire  de  Cinquante  Ans,”  par  M.  Pierre  Bedard ; 
“ Histoire  des  Canadiens-Frangais,”  par  M.  Benjamin  Suite, 
F.R.S.C.,  a richly  furnished  and  comprehensive  history  by  a 
competent  writer;  “Le  Canada  sous  1’TJnion,”  par  M.  Louis 
P.  Turcotte,  an  instructive  work — from  a thoroughly  French 
point  of  view,  however — dealing  with  the  political  history 
of  the  two  old  Provinces  of  Canada,  from  the  Rebellion  to 
Confederation  ; “ Les  Canadiens  de  l’Ouest,”  a series  of  por  ■ 
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traits  of  French  pioneers  in  the  West,  par  M.  Joseph  Tass6; 
“Histoire  de  la  Rebellion  de  1837-38,”  par  M.  L.  O.  David, 
and  an  interesting  work  by  the  accomplished  philologist 
and  scholarly  priest,  l’Abbe  Tanguay,  entitled  “ La  Geneal- 
ogie  des  Families  Canadiennes.”  In  this  department,  per- 
haps, should  also  be  noted  the  writings  of  another  French- 
Canadian  cleric,  who  is  deeply  imbued  with  the  literary 
spirit,  and  whose  artistic  and  scholarly  work  has  won  for 
him  enrolment  among  the  members  of  the  Royal  Society 
of  Canada.  We  allude  to  l’Abbe  R.  H.  Casgrain.  This 
writer’s  chief  productions  are  “ L’Histoire  de  l’Hotel-Dieu 
de  Quebec;”  “ Histoire  de  la  M6re  Marie  de  l’Incarnation,” 
and  “Les  Opuscules,”  a work  which  deals  entrancingly  with 
incidents,  historical  and  legendary,  connected  with  early 
pioneering  life  in  the  Lower  Province.  Another  delightful 
contemporary  writer  is  M.  Faucher  de  Saint-Maurice,  whose 
“ Promenades  dans  le  Golfe  St.  Laurence,”  “ Les  Provinces 
Mari  times,”  and  other  works  of  travel,  have  won  for  him 
a high  place  in  the  literature  of  French-Canada. 

Arthur  Buies,  one  of  the  bright  band  of  essayists  and 
chroniqueurs , whose  work  makes  recent  French-Canadian 
literature  so  attractive,  has  written  an  entertaining  book 
on  “La  Saguenay  et  la  Vallee  du  Lac  St.  Jean.”  This 
region,  long  dear  to  the  Church,  and  now  the  great  resort 
of  tourists,  is  charmingly  described  by  M.  Buies.  Of  the 
great  repertoire  of  local  and  national  history  in  the  Quebec 
Province,  Mr.  J.  L.  Le  Moine,  above  all  men,  seems  to  hold 
the  key.  Using  his  pen  in  both  languages,  Mr.  Le  Moine 
has  the  advantage  of  most  of  his  contemporaries,  and  num- 
bers of  English-speaking  Canadians  are  familiar  with  his 
work  as  an  annalist  and  antiquary.  He  has  done  for  Que- 
bec what  Dr.  Scadding  has  done  for  Toronto — given  us  not 
so  much  a history  as  the  materials  of  history;  and  to  few 
men  is  Canada  more  indebted  than  to  Mr.  Le  Moine  for 
preserving  from  oblivion  many  of  the  most  interesting 
legends  and  forgotten  facts  in  our  early  history.  His  chief 
published  works  are  a triple  series  of  “ Maple  Leaves  : a 
Budget  of  Legendary  and  Historical  Intelligence,”  and  two 
volumes  respectively  entitled,  “ Quebec  : Past  and  Present,” 
and  “ Picturesque  Quebec.”  He  has  also  published  number- 
less brochures  in  French  dealing  with  the  early  history  of 
the  country.  The  name  of  Oscar  Dunn,  an  accomplished 
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journalist  and  well-informed  writer,  cannot  be  omitted  from 
a list  of  French-Canadian  authors.  He  has  published  two 
volumes  of  collected  papers,  entitled  “ Lecture  pour  tous,” 
and  “ Dix  ans  de  Journalisme  ; ” also,  a useful  “ Glossaire 
Franco-Canadien.  ” 

Of  the  novelists  and  romancers  of  the  province,  a few 
prominent  names  must  suffice.  The  field,  rich  as  it  is  in  all 
the  materials  of  romance,  it  seems  to  the  writer,  should  be 
more  fully  occupied  than  it  is.  There  is  no  lack  of  sketches 
and  studies  in  the  literature  of  the  sister  province,  but  there 
are  few  works  of  fiction  of  ambitious  scope  and  sustained 
merit.  “ L’Intendant  Bigot  ” is  the  subject  of  one,  and 
perhaps  the  best,  of  the  historical  novels  of  M.  Joseph 
Marmette.  Two  others  of  his  works,  “ F rangois  de  Bien- 
ville,” and  “ Le  Chevalier  de  Mornac,”  have  been  drama- 
tized and  have  found  favour  with  his  countrymen.  “ Les 
Anciens  Canadiens,”  by  M.  Philippe  A.  De  Gaspe,  is  a 
typical  story  of  pioneering  life  in  the  early  days  of  the 
Quebec  Province.  “Jean  Rivard,”  by  M.  Gerin-Lajoie, 
and  “ Charles  Guerin,”  by  the  Hon.  Pierre  J.  O.  Chauveau, 
are  good  examples  of  French-Canadian  fiction  ; as  are  also 
M.  Tache’s  “Forestiers  et  Voyageurs,”  and  “Trois  Legendes 
de  Mon  Pays.”  Much  more  imaginative,  and  written  with 
a pleasing  grace  of  style,  is  “Jacques  et  Marie,”  by  M. 
Napoleon  Bourassa,  a story  which  deals  with  the  expulsion 
of  the  Acadians.  “A  Mes  Enfants,”  by  M.  Napoleon 
Legendre,  is  a charming  collection  of  children’s  stories. 

All  literatures  have  usually  their  beginnings  in  song,  and 
this  may  truly  be  said  of  Canada.  M.  Suite,  in  an  article 
in  Nouvelles  Soirees  Canadiennes  (1882)  on  “La  Poesie 
Frangaise  en  Canada,”  enumerates  a list  between  the  years 
1740  and  1880  of  175  French-Canadian  authors  of  note,  67 
of  whom  are  known  to  have  written  verse.  Much  of  the 
work  of  these  writers  is  ephemeral  in  its  character,  but  not 
a little  of  it  is  entitled  to  take  high  rank  as  poetry.  As  a 
rule,  its  themes  are  Canadian,  and  from  native  subjects  it 
takes  its  colour  and  its  life.  Occasionally  we  find  an  invo- 
cation to  the  muse  of  the  Gallic  motherland,  and  frequently 
the  models  of  Old  France  are  perhaps  too  closely  followed. 
But,  in  the  main,  it  is  largely  imbued  with  the  genius  of 
the  soil,  and  its  subjects  are  drawn  from  the  national  his- 
tory, with  pictures  of  its  religious  and  social  life,  and  its 
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political  and  industrial  pursuits.  With  their  characteristic 
lightheartedness  and  joyous  temperament,  much  of  the  verse 
of  the  French- Canadian  people  is  set  in  song.  Three  collec- 
tions of  this  delightful  species  of  verse  have  been  published  \ 
these  are  “Recueil  de  Chansons  Canadiennes  et  Franchises” 
(1859);  “Chansons  Populaires  du  Canada,”  edited,  with 
the  music,  by  Ernest  Gagnon  (Quebec,  1865);  and  “Songs 
of  Old  Canada,”  translated  by  William  McLennan  (Mon- 
treal, 1886). 

The  number  is  legion  who  have  written  anonymous  verse 
and  single  poems,  many  of  which  are  of  great  beauty.  The 
numerous  serial  publications  of  the  Quebec  Province,  and 
the  continuous  succession,  from  1820  to  the  present  time, 
of  French-Canadian  magazines  have  afforded  vehicles  for  the 
publication  and  preservation  of  these  poetical  contributions. 
The  chief  of  the  minor  poets  may  be  said  to  be  Bibaud, 
Garneau  (father  and  son),  De  Gaspe,  Marchand,  Prud- 
homme,  Routhier,  Gingras,  Chauveau,  St.  Aubin,  Cartier, 
Lenoir,  Fiset,  Poisson,  Evanturel,  Lajoie,  with  two  English 
names,  Chapman  and  Donnelly.  The  list  of  the  poets  of  the 
first  rank  contains  the  names  of  Pamphile  Le  May,  Octave 
Cremazie,  Louis  Honore  Frechette,  and  Benjamin  Suite. 
The  first  is  best  known,  perhaps,  as  the  translator  into 
French  of  Longfellow’s  poem  Evangeline.  This  production 
is  to  be  found  in  his  “Essais  Poetiques,”  published  in  1865, 
which  was  followed  by  a university  prize  poem,  entitled, 
La  Decouverte  du  Canada ; by  his  Hymne  Rationale,  by  Les 
Vengeances,  by  a volume  of  Fables,  and  by  a collection,  Tine 
Gerbe,  of  fugitive  verse.  All  these  works  are  characterized 
by  true  poetic  feeling  and  literary  grace.  Of  the  other 
writers  named,  of  the  first  rank,  Cremazie  is  said  to  be  the 
Hugo,  Frechette  the  Lamartine,  and  Suite  the  Beranger  of 
Canada.  Cremazie’s  verse  has  the  ring  of  genius.  Though 
lofty  in  tone,  it  is  marred,  however,  by  the  evil  influences 
of  a disappointed  life.  Suite’s  more  serious  occupations 
have  left  him  little  time  to  woo  the  Muses,  but  his  songs 
have  a fine  national  stamp,  and  in  his  volume,  entitled 
Les  Laurentiennes , he  has  given  his  countrymen  justifica- 
tion for  placing  him  high  among  the  recognized  poets  of 
French-Canada.  Frechette,  however,  holds  the  place  of 
honour.  His  published  collections  of  verse  are  entitled  Mes 
Loisirs,  Pel  Mel,  Les  Fleurs  Boreales,  and  Les  Oiseaux  de 
14 
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Neige.  The  two  latter  works  gained  him  the  laurel  crown 
of  the  French  Academy.  His  themes  are  incidents  taken 
from  the  national  history,  cast  in  various  forms,  with  one  or 
two  dramas,  many  sonnets,  and  a profusion  of  lyrics,  of 
great  sweetness,  dealing  with  nature  and  life. 

In  this  section  of  our  brief  sketch  of  native  literature,  we 
must  not  omit  to  note  “l’Histoire  de  la  Litterature  Cana- 
dienne,”  by  M.  Edmond  Lareau,  published  at  Montreal  in 
1874,  which  essays  the  task  of  presenting  the  French-Cana- 
dian  public  with  a manual  of  Canadian  literature  from  the 
earliest  times.  To  this  work  we  are  somewhat  indebted,  as 
well  as  to  Mr.  H.  J.  Morgan’s  “Bibliotheca  Canadensis,” 
to  Dr.  Bender’s  “Literary  Sheaves,”  and  to  articles  on 
Canadian  literature  in  the  Transactions  of  the  Boyal  So- 
ciety, by  the  Hon.  P.  J.  O.  Chauveau,  and  Mr.  John  Les- 
perance.  Nor  must  we  fail  here  to  acknowledge  our  in- 
debtedness to  the  collection  of  historical  essays,  contributed 
to  the  Canadian  Monthly , by  Dr.  J.  Gf.  Bourinot,  the  Clerk 
of  the  House  of  Commons,  Ottawa.  In  this  thoughtful  little 
volume,  entitled  “ The  Intellectual  Development  of  the 
Canadian  People,”  the  author  has  made  a useful  and  inter- 
esting addition  to  the  meagre  list  of  works  available  to  the 
English  reader  in  the  field  of  Canadian  bibliography  and 
the  record  of  Canada’s  intellectual  life.  In  the  same  field, 
with  a good  deal  of  intellectual  acuteness  and  a fine  literary 
discernment,  though  marred  occasionally  by  the  writer’s 
self-willed  predilections,  Mr.  J.  Edmund  Collins  has  given 
us  in  his  “Life  of  Sir  John  A.  Macdonald  ” a bright  chap- 
ter on  native  thought  and  literature,  which  the  student  of 
Canadian  letters  will  find  pleasant,  and  on  the  whole  in- 
structive, reading.  The  department  of  “Literature,  Science, 
and  Art,”  in  the  Dominion  Annual  Register , edited  by  Mr. 
Morgan,  of  Ottawa,  may  also  be  consulted  with  profit  for 
periodic  summaries  of  the  annual  output  of  native  litera- 
ture and  the  record  of  the  year’s  work  in  science  and  art. 
The  political  abstracts  and  other  information  in  these 
annual  volumes  of  reference  make  them  of  the  highest 
value  for  consultation;  and  we  shall  be  glad  to  see  the  ab- 
stract of  literature  annually  maintained,  and  something 
more  attempted  than  what  has  occasionally  been  given  us — 
a mere  transcript  of  copyright  entries. 
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BRITISH  RfiGIME. 

THE  FUR  TRADERS  AND  THE  LITERATURE  OF  THE 
NORTH-WEST. 

The  great  waterways  of  Canada — the  St.  Lawrence  and 
those  inland  seas  from  which  it  is  fed — played  an  import- 
ant part  in  the  discovery  and  subsequent  opening  up  of  the 
Continent.  In  the  early  days,  it  was  the  profits  of  the  Fur- 
trade,  and  not  colonization  and  settlement,  that  drew  the 
trapper  and  voyageur,  and  that  wonderful  race  of  hardy 
Canadian  woodsmen,  the  coureurs  de  bois,  into  the  vast  in- 
land solitudes  of  North  America.  First  in  the  field,  and 
with  access  to  the  heart  of  the  continent  both  by  the  St. 
Lawrenc.e  and  by  the  Mississippi,  it  is  remarkable  that 
France  ever  lost  her  hold  upon  the  territory,  and  that 
Anglo-Saxon,  and  not  French,  is  the  civilization  of  the  New 
World.  But  with  all  the  advantages  in  geographical  posi- 
tion, aided  by  their  genius  for  exploration,  a fatal  defect  in 
the  colonial  system  of  France,  and  paralysis  at  Versailles 
at  the  crucial  moment  when  the  prize  was  being  contended 
for,  lost  a new  empire  for  the  Latin  race,  and  threw  the 
vast  region  into  the  hands  of  Britain  and  her  English- 
speaking  colonists.  When  the  Cross  of  St.  George  sup- 
planted the  White  Lilies  at  Quebec,  the  flag  of  France  was 
flying  at  the  Sault  Ste.  Marie  and  Michillimackinac,  and 
her  fur  traders  had  penetrated  far  across  the  plains.  Had 
another  fate  befallen  on  the  St.  Lawrence,  France  might 
yet  have  been  signally  worsted  in  the  Ohio  Valley,  and,  by 
a concerted  descent  from  Hudson’s  Bay,  driven  back  either 
upon  Quebec,  or  forced  down  the  Mississippi  to  Louisiana 
and  the  sea.  But  another  issue  was  decreed,  and  with  the 
fall  of  Quebec  there  fell  also  the  trading-posts  of  France  in 
the  heart  of  the  continent. 

French  exploration  in  the  Far  West  dates  back  to  1738, 
when  Sieur  de  la  Verandrye  and  his  adventurous  sons  first 
opened  up  the  vast  fertile  plains  which  extend  from  the 
Red  River  to  the  Rocky  Mountains.  For  some  account  of 
La  Verandrye  and  his  journeyings  the  reader  is  referred  to 
M.  Suite’s  articles  in  the  tenth  volume  of  La  Revue  Cana- 
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dienne.  Verandrye  himself  left  no  published  account  of  his 
explorations.  Fifty  years  later  came  Sir  Alexander  Mac- 
kenzie, a partner  in  the  Great  North-West  Fur  Company  of 
Montreal,  the  discoverer  of  the  Mackenzie  River,  and  the 
first  white  man  known  to  make  his  way  across  the  Rockies 
to  the  Pacific.  His  work,  which  gives  a most  interesting 
account  of  the  Canadian  fur  trade,  contains  the  narrative 
of  two  “Voyages  from  Montreal,  on  the  River  St.  Lawrence, 
through  the  Continent  to  the  Frozen  and  Pacific  Oceans  in 
the  years  1789  and  1793,”  and  was  published  in  London  in 
1802.  Contemporary  with  Verandrye,  Joseph  La  France, 
a French  half-breed,  made  an  “ Exploration  of  the  Coun- 
tries adjoining  Hudson’s  Bay,”  an  account  of  which,  by 
Arthur  Dobbs,  was  published  in  London  in  1744.  Near 
the  close  of  the  century,  there  also  appeared  the  narrative 
of  three  voyages  in  the  same  region  by  Samuel  Hearne,  a 
Hudson  Bay  Co.  officer,  who,  after  conquering  many  diffi- 
culties, found  a passage  by  the  Coppermine  River  to  the 
Arctic  Ocean.  Hearne’s  work,  entitled  “Journey  from 
Prince  of  Wales  Fort  (Hudson’s  Bay)  to  the  Coppermine 
River,”  was  published  in  London  in  1795.  Another  import- 
ant book  on  the  early  fur  trade  is  that  of  Alexander  Henry, 
whose  narrative  furnishes  Parkman  with  the  thrilling 
account,  in  his  “Conspiracy  of  Pontiac,”  of  the  Ojibway 
massacre  of  the  English  garrison  at  Michillimackinac  just 
after  the  Conquest.  The  reader  will  find  considerable  refer- 
ence made  to  Henry,  La  France,  Hearne,  and  Sir  Alexan- 
der Mackenzie,  with  a chapter  on  Lord  Selkirk’s  ill-fated 
colony  on  the  Red  River,  in  “ The  North-West : its  History 
and  its  Troubles,”  by  the  present  writer  (Toronto,  1885). 
Fuller  narratives  of  the  history  of  the  Selkirk  Colony  will 
be  found  in  the  work  of  Prof.  Bryce,  of  Winnipeg,  on 
“ Manitoba : its  Infancy,  Growth,  and  Present  Condition,” 
published  in  London  in  1882;  in  Messrs.  Gunn  and  Tuttle’s 
“History  of  Manitoba”;  and,  particularly,  in  a graphically 
written  work  by  Alexander  Ross,  a Scotch  fur  trader,  who 
was  at  one  time  an  employe  of  Astor  in  his  fur  mart  on 
the  Columbia  River,  and  later  on  became  a settler  in  the 
Selkirk  Colony.  His  work,  which  was  published  in  London 
in  1856,  is  entitled  “ The  Red  River  Settlement : its  Rise, 
Progress,  and  Present  State,  with  an  account  of  the  Native 
Races.”  Not  without  interest,  also,  is  the  “ Overland 
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Journey”  (London,  1843)  of  Sir  George  Simpson,  fot  forty 
years  resident  governor  of  the  Hudson  Bay  Co. 

With  the  cession  to  Britain,  in  1869,  of  the  Hudson  Bay 
Co’s  rights  in  the  North-West  Territories,  and  their  transfer 
to  Canada,  the  literature  of  the  modern  era  of  travel  and 
description  on  the  rich  plains  of  the  North-West  com- 
mences. Prior  to  the  actual  surrender  of  the  Hudson  Bay 
region,  a few  important  narratives  of  exploration  appeared, 
the  chief  of  which  are  Capt.  Palliser’s  “ Exploration  Re- 
port;” Prof.  Hind’s  “Red  River  Exploring  Expedition,” 
and  that  on  the  “Assiniboine  and  the  Saskatchewan;”  Paul 
Kane’s  “ Wanderings  of  an  Artist  among  the  Indians  of 
North  America,”  and  Milton  and  Cheadle’s  “ North-West 
Passage  by  Land.”  Since  the  acquirement  of  the  territory, 
it  has  been  the  field  of  extensive  travel  by  English  writers, 
from  Capt.  W.  E.  Butler,  in  his  “ Great  Lone  Land,”  etc., 
down  to  Mr.  W.  Fraser  Rae’s  “ Columbia  and  Canada,”  and 
Mr.  Stuart  Cumberland’s  “ Queen’s  Highway  from  Ocean  to 
Ocean.”  With  these  works,  however,  we  cannot  here  deal, 
though  Canadian  history  is  particularly  concerned  with  two 
of  them,  in  connection  with  Riel’s  Red  River  Rebellion.  We 
refer  to  Capt.  Huyshe’s  “Narrative”  of  Wolseley’s  Red 
River  Expedition,  and  a cleverly  written  work  by  Mr. 
Charles  Marshall,  entitled  “The  Canadian  Dominion”  (Lon- 
don, 1871),  which  well  hits  off  the  whilom  hero  and  dic- 
tator of  Fort  Garry. 

The  native  books  on  the  North-West  which  belong  to 
the  Confederation  era  begin  with  “A  Sketch  of  the  North- 
West  of  America,”  by  Mgr.  Tache,  Bishop  of  St.  Boniface 
(Fort  Garry),  translated  by  Capt.  R.  D.  Cameron  (Mon- 
treal, 1870),  and  with  the  Rev.  Principal  Grant’s  eloquent 
work,  “Ocean  to  Ocean.”  The  latter  is  a diary  of  the 
Pacific  Railway  surveying  expedition  across  the  conti- 
nent, undertaken  for  the  Government,  in  1870,  by  Mr. 
Sandford  Fleming,  C.E.  Dr.  Grant’s  delightful  book, 
though  the  record  of  comparatively  an  old  story  now,  is 
still  worthy  of  notice,  and  will  well  repay  the  modern 
reader’s  perusal.  Prof.  Macoun’s  “ Manitoba  and  the 
North-West”  (Guelph,  1882)  is  perhaps  the  most  important 
work  for  the  reader  who  seeks  information  with  regard  to 
the  resources  of  the  region,  its  physical  features,  and  general 
history.  Mr.  J.  C.  Hamilton’s  “The Prairie  Province”  (To- 
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ronto,  1871)  is  an  instructive  account  of  a journey  “from 
Lake  Ontario  to  Lake  Winnipeg,”  with  a sketch  of  the  pro- 
ductions and  resources  of  the  Red  River  Valley.  Begg’s 
“Creation  of  Manitoba”  has  the  merit  of  being  written 
by  an  intelligent  resident  of  the  Province  and  a shrewd 
observer.  “ England  and  Canada,”  by  Sandford  Fleming, 
C.M.G.,  the  learned  Chancellor  of  Queen’s  University,  is 
also  an  interesting  narrative  of  travel  “from  Old  to  New 
Westminster.”  “ Canada  on  the  Pacific,”  by  Charles  Hor- 
etzky,  C.E.  (Montreal,  1874),  is  worthy  of  notice  for  its 
thoughtful  review  of  the  resources,  with  a pleasing  descrip- 
tion of  the  beauties,  of  British  Columbia.  Mrs.  Spragge’s 
charming  little  volume,  “ From  Ontario  to  the  Pacific  by 
the  C.  P.  R.”  will  also  well  repay  even  an  oft-repeated 
perusal.  The  same  remark  applies  to  “ Mountain  and 
Prairie,”  a journey  from  Victoria  to  Winnipeg  via  the  Peace 
River  Pass,  by  the  Rev.  D.  M.  Gordon  (Montreal,  1880). 
We  must  not  here  forget  the  important  work  on  “The 
Treaties  of  Canada  with  the  Indians  of  Manitoba  and  the 
North-West”  (Toronto,  1880),  by  the  Hon.  Alex.  Morris, 
P.C.,  formerly  Lieutenant-Governor  of  Manitoba.  Nor 
must  we  omit  mention  of  Mr.  Charles  R.  Tuttle’s  “Our 
North  Land”  (Toronto,  1885),  the  narrative  of  a Govern- 
ment expedition  to  Hudson’s  Bay  in  1884,  for  the  purpose 
of  testing  the  practicability  of  a speedy  route  from  England 
to  the  North-West,  via  Hudson’s  Straits  and  Bay.  There 
remains  but  to  mention  the  three  published  narratives  of 
the  Riel  Rebellion  on  the  Saskatchewan,  in  1885,  one  by 
the  present  writer,  another,  a compilation,  by  the  late  Rev. 
C.  P.  Mulvany,  M.A.,  and  a third  by  Major  Boulton,  the 
gallant  leader  of  Boulton’s  Scouts,  and  an  intelligent  and 
enthusiastic  eye-witness. 


EARLY  COLONIAL  WRITERS. 

From  the  Rebellion  Back  to  the  Conquest. 

Leaving  the  region  of  the  Great  Plains,  in  the  flower  of 
their  later-day  development,  let  us  get  back  to  the  old  his- 
toric Canadas  on  the  St.  Lawrence — the  vestibule  of  the 
North-West,  as  Lord  Duffer  in  termed  them — and  to  what 
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may  be  called  the  mediaeval  period  in  the  national  history. 
After  the  Conquest  came  an  extended  period  of  military 
and  semi-military  rule,  unfavourable  to  literature.  This  was 
followed  by  a disturbed  era  of  more  or  less  personal  rule,  on 
the  part  of  the  Governors-General  and  Lieutenant-Governors 
of  Canada,  during  which  the  people  in  the  French  province 
endeavoured  to  free  themselves  from  the  bonds  of  feudalism 
and  clerical  domination  which  had  long  retarded  the  progress 
of  the  colony.  In  the  English  province  much  the  same  fight 
was  going  on,  chiefly,  however,  against  the  paternalism  of 
the  Mother  Country,  or  rather  against  the  tyranny  of  a 
bureaucratic  Colonial  Executive,  which  stood  in  the  way  of 
progress  and  the  attainment  of  some  needed  measure  of 
responsible  government.  This  state  of  things  produced  a 
fevered  condition  in  both  provinces,  unfavourable  to  material 
advancement,  though  in  the  end  conducive  to  intellectual 
freedom  and  the  increase  of  popular  power.  Its  results  may 
be  seen  in  the  political  gains  of  the  people,  though  to  secure 
them  the  country  was  brought  to  a condition  of  active 
rebellion,  and  almost  to  the  verge  of  independence,  or  worse. 
Happily  peace  came  with  the  panacea  of  constitutional 
government  and  a new  and  brighter  era  of  progress  and  re- 
form. 

In  the  front  rank  of  the  literature  of  this  distracting 
period  stands  Lord  Durham’s  famous  “ Report  and  Des- 
patches ” to  the  Imperial  Government,  “ on  the  Affairs  of 
British  North  America”  (London  and  Montreal,  1839). 
This  able  State  paper,  the  work  partly,  it  is  said,  of  his 
Lordship’s  secretary,  Mr.  Charles  Buffer,  reviews  the  whole 
situation  of  affairs  in  both  sections  of  the  colony,  discusses 
all  points  of  disagreement  and  the  grounds  of  disaffection, 
comments  on  the  defects  of  the  colonial  system  of  govern- 
ment and  the  inefficient  administration  of  justice — and,  as 
a remedy,  proposes  the  union  of  the  two  provinces.  This 
latter  specific,  as  we  know,  was  applied,  and  under  it  the 
ailing  body  corporate  managed  to  get  along  for  the  next 
five-and-twenty  years.  It  was  some  time,  however,  before 
the  dust  settled  on  the  scenes  of  the  conflict,  and  though  the 
embers  of  the  fire  are  now  scattered,  literature  has  preserved 
not  a few  of  the  brands  in  the  strife.  Of  these  we  may 
mention,  on  the  Tory  side,  “ that  self-complacent  piece  of 
egotism,”  Sir  Francis  Bond  Head’s  “Narrative  of  his  Ad- 
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ministration  in  Canada,”  with  the  causes  of  the  revolt  (Lon- 
don, 1839);  the  same  writer’s  “Address  to  the  House  of 
Lords  against  the  Re-Union  Bill,  disclosing  the  improper 
means  by  which  the  consent  of  the  Legislature  has  been 
obtained  to  the  Measure ” (London,  1840);  “Canada  and 
the  Canada  Bill : being  an  examination  of  the  proposed 
measure  for  the  future  Government  of  Canada,  with  some 
views  respecting  the  British  Provinces  in  North  America,” 
by  Chief  Justice  Sir  John  Beverley  Robinson,  Bt.,  C.B. ; 
“ A Speech  in  the  Legislative  Council  on  the  subject  of  the 
Clergy  Reserves,”  by  the  Right  Rev’d  John  Strachan,  D.D., 
Lord  Bishop  of  Toronto,  with  other  comforting  comfits  from 
the  members  and  adherents  of ' “ the  Family  Compact.” 
From  the  radical  arsenal  there  belched  volley  after  volley 
of  red-hot  and  inflammatory  material,  mostly  in  the  shape  of 
political  pamphlets,  “ dodgers,”  and  hand-bills,  with  the  occa- 
sional round  shot  from  the  heavy  guns,  Gourlay,  Papineau, 
and  Mackenzie.  Of  the  highly  seasoned,  if  not  seditious, 
tractates  of  the  time,  prepared  for  the  delectation  of  the 
then  obnoxious  authorities,  the  curious  reader  will  find 
entertainment  in  such  brochures  as  Papineau’s  “ Histoire  de 
l’lnsurrection  du  Canada,  en  refutation  du  Rapport  de  Lord 
Durham  ” (Burlington,  Vt.,  1839),  and  the  “Seventh  Annual 
Report  of  the  Select  Committee  of  the  House  of  Assembly 
of  Upper  Canada,  on  Grievances,”  by  its  chairman,  Wm. 
Lyon  Mackenzie  (Toronto,  1835),  together  with  an  earlier 
literary  gem,  from  the  same  source,  entitled  “The  Legisla- 
tive Black  List  of  Upper  Canada ; or,  Official  Corruption 
and  Hypocrisy  Unmasked”  (York,  1828). 

One  of  the  first  in  the  cause  of  reform  to  strip  himself 
for  the  fray,  was  Robert  Fleming  Gourlay,  who  came  to 
Canada  in  1817,  with  the  laudable  and  innoxious  motive  of 
promoting  emigration.  Pursuing  some  statistical  inquiries 
into  the  resources  and  capabilities  of  the  province,  he  became 
aware  of  the  existence  of  various  abuses  in  connection  with 
the  public  administration  of  affairs,  and  in  dragging  them 
rather  Quixotically  to  light  he  brought  upon  himself  the 
wrath  of  the  Provincial  Executive,  with  subsequent  banish- 
ment from  the  country.  The  sad  story  of  this  hapless 
“patriot,”  mixed  up,  unfortunately,  with  much  that  is 
otherwise  really  valuable  in  his  writings,  may  be  gathered 
from  the  author’s  “ Statistical  Account  of  Upper  Canada,” 
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which  appeared  in  London,  in  two  8vo  volumes,  in  1822. 
The  troubles  and  persecution  of  Gourlay,  with  the  obstinate 
refusal  of  the  Executive  Council  of  Upper  Canada  to  remedy 
crying  abuses  and  show  some  deference  to  the  wishes  of  the 
people,  'did  much  to  excite  public  feeling  and  fan  the  flame 
of  rebellion.  The  first  authority  on  the  events  of  this  period 
is  Mr.  Charles  Lindsey,  the  Nestor  of  Upper  Canadian 
journalism,  and  the  son-in-law  and  biographer  of  Wm,  Lyon 
Mackenzie,  the  chief  actor  in  the  drama  of  the  times.  Mr. 
Lindsey,  however,  belongs  to  the  writers  of  the  modern 
period,  and  though  his  theme,  like  that  of  Mr.  J.  C.  Dent, 
is  the  Rebellion  of  1837,  we  must  defer  our  notice  of  him 
and  his  important  work  for  the  present.  It  would  have 
been  advantageous,  we  are  aware,  to  have  discarded  the 
chronological  order  of  this  sketch  and  dealt  with  the  writers, 
irrespective  of  their  period,  grouped  around  their  several 
themes.  Had  this  been  our  plan,  which  circumstances  pre- 
vented our  adopting,  we  should  here  make  mention,  besides 
the  two  special  writers  alluded  to  on  the  Rebellion  period, 
of  a number  of  biographies  which  have  of  late  years  issued 
from  the  press,  and  which  throw  a strong  light  on  the  actors 
and  the  events  of  the  time.  The  books  we  refer  to  are 
such  works  illustrative  of  the  period,  and  that  immediately 
following  it,  as  Sir  Francis  Hinck’s  “ Reminiscences,  ” the 
Life  of  the  Hon.  George  Brown,  by  the  Hon.  Alexander 
Mackenzie;  Collins’  Life  of  Sir  John  A.  Macdonald;  the 
Biography  of  the  Right  Rev.  Bishop  Strachan,  by  Bishop 
Bethune,  his  successor  in  the  Toronto  Episcopate;  the  “Story 
of  the  Life  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Ryerson,”  by  Dr.  J.  G.  Hod gins; 
and  Mr.  J.  C.  Dent’s  “ Canadian  Portrait  Gallery,”  and 
“The  Last  Forty  Years ” of  Upper  Canadian  history.  The 
reader  will  find  interest,  also,  in  referring  to  Mr.  J.  W. 
Kaye’s  Life  and  Correspondence  of  Sir  Charles  Metcalfe ; 
to  Mr.  Theodore  Walrond’s  Letters  of  Lord  Elgin  (London, 
1847-65),  and  to  Major  Richardson’s  “Eight  Years  in 
Canada,  embracing  a review  of  the  administrations  of  Lords 
Durham  and  Sydenham,  Sir  Charles  Bagot,  and  Lord  Met- 
calfe” (Montreal,  1847). 

But  it  is  time  to  get  back  to  the  earlier  era  from  which 
we  digressed,  in  speaking  of  the  military  and  personal  rule 
which  followed  the  Conquest,  and  the  events  which  led  to 
rebellion,  and  the  union,  in  1841,  of  the  two  old  provinces 
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of  Canada.  For  at  least  half  a century  after  the  Conquest, 
as  we  have  already  hinted,  literature  in  the  Lower  Province 
fell  upon  a period  of  lean  years,  while  Upper  Canada,  as 
yet,  was  a wilderness.  The  story  of  the  Conquest  itself  is 
nowhere  better  or  more  interestingly  told,  in  an  English 
source,  than  in  the  pages  of  Major  G.  D.  Warburton’s  “The 
Conquest  of  Canada,”  edited  by  his  gifted  brother,  Eliot 
Warburton  (London,  1849).  The  author  was  an  English 
officer  of  the  Royal  Artillery,  stationed  for  a time  in  Canada, 
and  while  in  the  country  he  made  good  use  of  his  oppor- 
tunities in  gathering  the  material  of  this  and  an  earlier 
work  entitled  “ Hochelaga:  or,  England  in  the  New  World.” 
His  book  on  the  Conquest,  particularly  with  respect  to 
Indian  life  and  legends,  has  a fascination  not  inferior, 
though  of  a different  sort,  to  that  which  makes  Mr.  Park- 
man’s  “Montcalm  and  Wolfe”  so  absorbing  a study.  The 
biographies  of  the  French  and  English  heroes  of  the  strife, 
the  translation  of  “Montcalm’s  Letters”  (London,  1777), 
and  Wright’s  “Life  of  Major-General  Wolfe”  (London, 
1865),  will  also  well  repay  perusal.  Nor  should  the  pages 
of  the  American  historian,  Bancroft,  on  the  Fall  of  Quebec, 
the  closing  chapter  of  Miles’  “ History  of  Canada  during 
the  French  Regime,”  and  Dr.  Daniel  Wilson’s  eloquent 
article  in  the  Canadian  Monthly  on  “Wolfe  and  Old 
Quebec,”  be  omitted  by  the  reader  or  the  student  of  one  of 
the  most  notable  events  in  Canadian  annals. 


WRITERS  ON  THE  CONSTITUTION,  THE  U.  E.  LOYAL- 
ISTS, AND  THE  WAR  OF  1812. 

To  the  French-Canadian  sources  of  the  native  history, 
prior  to  and  subsequent  to  the  Conquest,  we  have  already 
referred.  The  chief  of  these,  as  we  have  said,  is  Garneau’s 
work,  which  may  be  profitably  supplemented  by  Miles’  his- 
tory, and  by  the  Anglo-Canadian  authors,  MacMullen, 
Dr.  Withrow,  and  Mr.  Andrew  Archer,  an  able  educational 
writer  and  historian  of  New  Brunswick.  At  the  present 
moment  we  are  looking  forward  with  interest  to  the  ap- 
pearing of  an  addition  to  the  ranks  of  native  historical 
writers,  in  the  person  of  Mr,  Win,  Kingsford,  C.E.,  of 
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Ottawa,  from  whose  pen  we  are  shortly  to  have  a History 
of  Canada  to  the  date  of  the  cession  of  the  country  to 
Britain.  Here  we  must  find  place  to  mention — in  connec- 
tion with  the  successive  constitutions  granted  to  the  people 
by  the  British  Crown,  including  the  King’s  proclamation 
after  the  Conquest,  the  Quebec  Act  of  1774,  the  Constitu- 
tional Act  of  1791,  the  Act  of  Union,  1841,  and  the  British 
North  America  Act,  which  gave  shape  and  form  to  Confed- 
eration— Mr.  Samuel  J,  Watson’s  “ Constitutional  History 
of  Canada,”  of  which  the  first  volume  only  appeared. 
Dr.  J.  G.  Bourinot’s  “Parliamentary  Procedure  and  Prac- 
tice ” also  claims  notice,  in  the  opening  chapter  of  which 
the  learned  and  industrious  Clerk  of  the  House  of  Commons 
has  given  us  a concise  and  lucid  history  of  parliamentary 
institutions  in  Canada.  Dr.  O’Sullivan’s  popular  “ Manual 
of  Government  in  Canada  ” may  also  be  profitably  consulted. 
The  student  of  the  Canadian  Constitutions  will  find,  with 
regard  to  the  latest  of  them,  a number  of  elucidatory  text- 
books well  worthy  of  study,  the  chief  of  which  is  one  by 
Joseph  Doutre,  Q.C.,  of  Montreal,  illustrating  the  British 
North  America  Act  of  1867  by  a series  of  annotations  and 
recent  decisions  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Canada  and  the 
Imperial  Privy  Council.  Dr.  Alpheus  Todd’s  important 
treatise  on  “Parliamentary  Government  in  the  British 
Colonies”  (London  and  Boston,  1880)  is,  with  his  earlier 
work,  doubtless  too  important  to  be  unknown  to  the  reader. 
The  author’s  learned  commentaries,  despite  the  buckram  of 
his  style,  are  held  in  high  repute  wherever  English  institu- 
tions are  studied  or  introduced. 

The  outbreak  of  the  American  Revolutionary  War,  Mont- 
gomery’s futile  invasion  of  Canada  in  1775,  and  the  friction 
between  the  British  and  French  races  in  Lower  Canada, 
which  the  Quebec  Act  of  the  previous  year  occasioned,  gave 
birth  to  three  volumes  on  the  peculiar  land  system  prevailing 
in  Lower  Canada,  by  Francis  Maseres,  at  one  time  Attorn  ey- 
General  of  the  Province  of  Quebec.  These  volumes,  entitled 
“The  Canadian  Freeholder,”  discuss,  in  the  form  of  a dia- 
logue between  an  Englishman  and  a Frenchman,  the  burning 
land  question  of  the  day,  in  the  interests  of  the  Protestant 
minority  of  the  province,  who  were  then,  as  they  are  still, 
at  great  disadvantage  in  civil  and  ecclesiastical  matters,  in 
consequence  of  the  privileges  granted  at  the  Conquest  to  their 
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French-Canadian  and  Roman  Catholic  countrymen.  The 
author,  who  subsequently  became  a Baron  of  the  Exchequer 
Court  in  England,  also  published  a number  of  works  advo- 
cating the  creation  by  the  Crown  of  a House  of  Assembly 
and  parliamentary  institutions  in  the  Quebec  Province.  Re- 
ferring to  the  Montgomery  invasion,  reminds  us  of  Mr.  John 
Lesperance’s  novel,  “The  Bastonnais”  (Toronto,  1877), 
which  gives  a graphic  account  of  it,  and  forms  with  Mr. 
Wm.  Kirby’s  historical  romance,  “ Le  Chien  d’Or” — a story 
of  the  old  courtly  days  of  Louis  Quatorze  and  Louis  Quinze 
in  Quebec — the  two  finest  pieces  of  fiction  which  English- 
Canada  has  so  far  produced.. 

Popular  assemblies  were  little  to  the  mind  of  George  III., 
and  though  the  province  was  granted  a Constutition,  the 
autocratic  Executive  and  Legislative  Council  which  were 
given  to  it  could  scarcely  be  deemed  a boon  to  the  people. 
Nor  could  the  British  and  Protestant  minority  relish  the 
recognition  by  the  State  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church, 
with  legalization  of  the  Civil  Code  of  France,  and  the  per- 
petuation of  the  status  of  a French  province.  For  the 
period  the  province  ran  a separate  career,  namely,  from 
1791  to  the  Union  in  1841,  Mr.  Robert  Christie’s  “ His- 
tory of  Lower  Canada,  Parliamentary  and  Political,”  in  six 
volumes,  12mo  (Quebec,  1849-55),  is  the  chief  text-book 
and  repertory  of  facts.  Mr.  Christie,  as  an  active  member 
of  the  Legislature,  had  good  opportunities  for  studying  the 
workings  of  the  parliamentary  institutions  of  the  province  ; 
and,  though  his  style  is  loose  and  straggling,  he  has  made 
fair  and  intelligent  use  of  them. 

The  war  for  American  independence,  now  an  accom- 
plished fact,  created  an  episode  in  the  history  of  Canada  of 
which  native  literature  has  as  yet  made  little,  if  we  except 
the  two  portly  volumes  of  materials  for  a history  compiled 
by  the  late  Rev.  Dr.  Ryerson,  and  published  in  Toronto  in 
1881.  Unfortunately,  in  these  volumes,  “ The  Loyalists  of 
America  and  their  Times,”  though  it  was  the  design  of  the 
reverend  gentleman  that  his  work  should  be,  as  he  phrased 
it,  “ an  historical  monument  to  the  character  and  merits  of 
the  fathers  and  founders  of  his  native  country,”  the  author 
has  occupied  himself  too  much  in  re-telling  the  story  of  the 
settlement  of  Massachusetts,  and  of  the  doings  of  the  Puri- 
tan Fathers,  and  has  not  devoted  that  space  to  the  incidents 
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t)f  settlement  in  Upper  Canada  which,  for  our  own  people, 
would  have  had  an  entrancing  interest,  and  been  the  most 
acceptable  contribution  to  the  native  history.  Neverthe- 
less, the  work  has  many  claims  upon  Canadian  readers,  and 
the  author’s  enthusiasm  in  his  subject,  and  years  of  industry 
in  compiling  his  materials,  though,  as  we  have  said,  he  has 
not  made  the  best  use  of  them,  deservedly  entitle  his  work 
to  notice  and  commendation.  Hardly  more  satisfactory  in 
a literary  point  of  view,  though  equally  worthy  of  honour 
as  material  for  a history  of  the  origin  and  progress  of  the 
people  of  Ontario,  is  Hr.  Wm.  CannifFs  “The  Settlement  of 
Upper  Canada,  with  special  reference  to  the  Bay  of  Quinte” 
(Toronto,  1869).  The  work  is  unfortunately  rare.  The 
proceedings,  in  1884,  at  Adolphuston,  Toronto,  and  Niagara, 
in  connection  with  the  celebration  of  the  Centennial  of  the 
settlement  of  Upper  Canada  by  the  U.  E.  Loyalists,  were 
published  in  Toronto,  in  1885,  and  will  be  found  to  be  of 
considerable  historic  interest. 

With  the  coming  of  Governor  Simcoe,  Upper  Canada  was 
erected  into  a separate  province,  in  the  opening  up  of  which 
the  sturdy  band  of  incoming  Loyalists  rendered  yeoman  ser- 
vice, and  subsequently  gave  of  its  richest  brain  power  in 
laying  the  foundation  of  the  young  Western  Commonwealth. 
What  progress  had  been  made  may  be  seen,  less  than  twenty 
years  afterwards,  when  the  province  rose  in  its  might  to 
maintain  its  integrity  against  an  unprovoked  and  a fool- 
hardy American  invasion.  In  the  patriotism  which  the 
War  of  1812  evoked,  literature  was  a sharer,  and  has  since 
done  not  a little  to  commemorate  in  honour  the  doughty 
deeds  and  stirring  incidents  of  the  brief  but  sanguinary 
conflict.  The  chief  narrators,  among  the  eye-witnesses,  of 
the  events  of  the  period,  are  two  in  number,  Lieut-Col.  W. 
F.  Coffin,  and  Mr.  David  Thompson,  late  of  the  Royal 
Scots,  a long-time  resident  of  Niagara.  Another  historian 
of  the  conflict,  who  deals  with  it,  like  Coffin  and  Thompson, 
in  a distinct  work,  apart  from  the  general  history,  is  Mr. 
Gilbert  Auchinleck,  editor  of  the  Anglo-American  Magazine , 
in  which  periodical  his  patriotic  narrative  appeared  in  1855. 
Thompson’s  work  was  published  in  Niagara  in  1832,  and 
has  the  advantage  in  preserving  many  interesting  incidents 
of  the  unequal  struggle,  undimmed  by  time  and  the  advanc- 
ing age  of  eye-witnesses.  Col.  Coffin’s  work,  “The  War 
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of  1812  and  its  Moral,”  is  a deeply  interesting  and  impar- 
tial narrative,  in  which  is  interwoven  records  of  the  per- 
sonal parts  taken  in  the  conflict  by  many  U.  E.  Loyalists 
and  chivalrous  scions  of  old  French-Canadian  families  of 
noble  birth.  An  incomplete  narrative  of  the  War,  contain- 
ing an  account  of  the  operations  of  the  Right  Division  of 
the  Canadian  army,  also  appeared  at  Brock ville  in  1842, 
from  the  pen  of  Major  John  Richardson,  whose  “ Wacousta,” 
an  Indian  tale,  and  “The  Canadian  Brothers,”  a story  of  the 
War  of  1812,  are  perhaps  the  best  of  the  early  productions 
in  the  department  of  Canadian  romance. 

The  general  reader  will  get  a good  idea  of  the  War,  and  a 
graphic  picture  of  the  time,  in  a work  of  fiction  entitled 
“ For  King  and  Country,”  from  the  talented  pen  of  Miss 
Agnes  Machar  (“Fidelis”),  of  Kingston.  Poetry  and  the 
drama  have  also  taken  the  war,  or  incidents  in  its  progress, 
up  for  treatment.  The  latest  instance  of  this  is  Mrs.  S.  A. 
Curzon’s  “ Laura  Secord  : the  Heroine  of  1812,”  a dramatic 
version  of  a woman’s  heroic  deed  in  warning  a British  camp 
of  danger  from  attack  by  the  enemy.  The  closing  year 
of  the  War,  with  the  patriotic  part  taken  in  it  by  an  Indian 
ally  of  the  Crown,  is  also  admirably  portrayed  in  verse  in 
Mr.  Charles  Mair’s  drama  of  “ Tecumseh,”  a work  which  is 
an  honour  to  Canadian  literature.  Among  the  many  press 
reviews,  which  greeted  this  work  on  its  appearing,  will  be 
found  a tribute  to  it  and  its  talented  author  by  the 
present  writer  in  the  pages  of  The  ’ Varsity  for  1885.  The 
reference  here  to  Tecumseh  recalls  the  name  of  another 
noble  ally  of  Britain  in  the  Revolutionary  War,  whose 
biography  (Stone’s  “ Life  of  Chief  Joseph  Brant  ”)  though 
not  written  by  a Canadian,  should  be  familiar  to  Canadians, 
and  its  subject  held  by  them  in  high  honour.  The  same 
should  be  said  for  Stone’s  “Life  and  Times  of  Sir  Wm. 
Johnson,”  who  for  forty  years  (1738-1778)  was  Royal  Super- 
intendent of  Indian  Affairs  on  this  continent,  and  \those 
work  is  replete  with  materials  for  Indian  history  during  the 
exciting  period  which  preceded  and  followed  the  Conquest. 
Nor  should  the  student  of  Canadian  history  and  literature 
be  unfamiliar  with  Tupper’s  “ Life  and  Correspondence  of 
Major-General  Sir  Isaac  Brock”  (London,  1845),  the  hero 
of  Queenston  Heights,  whose  death  on  the  battle-field  re^ 
pressed  the  shouts  of  victory. 
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At  the  close  of  the  year  1814,  Peace  returned  to  brood 
over  the  land,  and  the  young  colony  addressed  itself  to  the 
task  of  industrial  and  political  development.  The  litera- 
ture of  the  period  is  represented  mainly  by  books  of  travel, 
written  by  Old  Countrymen  and  foreigners,  who  had  come 
to  see  the  Canadas  and  the  lusty  young  Republic  to  the 
south  that  had  begun  to  work  out  the  problem  of  a separate 
national  independence,  with  the  legacy  of  an  unfortunate 
bias  against  the  motherland  of  Britain  and  its  loyal  Cana- 
dian colony.  The  first  of  these  to  appear  were  the  works, 
we  fear  known  to  book-collectors  only,  of  Isaac  Well, 
George  Heriot,  and  John  Lambert.  Their  travels  were 
published  in  London  about  the  beginning  of  the  century, 
and  are  cui'ious  as  the  earliest  descriptions  of  the  coun- 
try and  of  its  social  life  after  its  occupation  by  Britain. 
Heriot  was  the  Deputy  Postmaster-General  of  British  North 
America  at  the  time  he  wrote  his  “Travels  Through  the 
Canadas.”  These  were  followed  by  Mr.  John  Howison’s 
“ Sketches  of  Upper  Canada : Domestic,  Local  and  Charac- 
teristic” (Edinburgh,  1821);  by  Capt.  Basil  Hall’s  “Travels 
in  North  America”  (Edinburgh,  1829);  and  by  Sir  R.  H. 
Bonny  castle’s  “ Excursions  in  Canada,”  and  “ Canada  and 
the  Canadians”  (London,  1841-46).  These  later  works  in 
dicate  the  progress  of  Upper  Canada  in  the  interval,  and 
herald  the  host  of  books  which  afterwards  dealt  with  the 
country  as  a desirable  field  for  emigration.  These  various 
travellers  describe  the  colony  and  its  inhabitants  through 
the  spectrum  of  their  individual  mental  dispositions,  and 
the  picture  is  not  always  pleasing  or  flattering.  Happily, 
for  the  most  part,  the  physical  features  of  the  country,  its 
natural  beauties,  its  climate,  its  lakes,  streams,  falls,  and 
woodland  scenery,  with  the  curiosities  of  Indian  life,  Indian 
habits  and  customs,  etc.,  engross  the  travellers,  give  warmth 
and  colour  to  their  narratives,  and  withdraw  their  writers’ 
attention  from  the  rawness  of  the  country  and  the  crude- 
ness, as  yet,  of  its  social  life. 

Of  native  works  published  on  Canada  in  the  youth-time 
of  the  province,  none  in  their  day  were  more  useful  than 
those  of  a topographical  and  statistical  character.  The 
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most  important  of  these  are  Lt.-Col.  Joseph  Bouchette’s 
laborious  compilation,  in  three  quarto  volumes  (London, 
1831),  entitled  “The  British  Dominions  in  North  America;” 
N.  P.  Willis’s  “ Canadian  Scenery,  illustrated  from  draw- 
ings by  W.  H.  Bartlett,”  two  vols.,  quarto  (London,  1842); 
W.  H.  Smith’s  “The  Canadian  Gazetteer,”  and  the  same 
writer’s  “ Historical,  Geographical  and  Statistical  Account 
of  Canada  West”  (Toronto,  1851).  With  the  Willis-Bartlett 
book,  and  indicating  the  great  advance  made  by  Canada  in 
recent  years  in  the  arts  connected  with  illustrated  book 
manufacture,  should  be  bracketed  the  sumptuous  work, 
“Picturesque  Canada,  described  by  the  best  writers  and 
artists,”  and  ably  edited  by  Principal  Grant,  D.D.,  of 
Queen’s  University,  Kingston.  Of  this  work  we  do  not 
hesitate  to  say,  that  its  publication  marks  a distinct  epoch 
in  the  intellectual  progress  of  the  Canadian  people,  while  it 
cannot  fail  to  have  an  immense  influence  upon  the  future 
of  native  art  and  native  literature.  On  this  ground  it  well 
deserves  the  success  it  has  achieved  in  both  hemispheres. 

We  now  come  to  deal  succinctly  with  the  literature  that 
must  possess  most  interest  for  those  who  seek  to  know  the 
history  of  Canada,  not  in  its  politics,  or  in  the  theatre  of 
public  affairs,  but  in  the  heart- records  of  the  people,  in  the 
log-hut  of  the  settler,  or  in  the  rude  hamlet  new-hewn  from 
the  wilderness.  Two  of  the  early  works  in  this  department 
were  written  by  notable  and  eccentric  characters  in  their 
day,  Col.  E.  A.  Talbot  and  Dr.  Wm.  Dunlop.  The  latter, 
familiarly  known  in  the  province  as  “Tiger”  Dunlop — a 
sobriquet  which  his  “ tall,”  impassioned  stories  of  tiger-hunt- 
ing in  India  earned  for  him — came  to  Canada  in  1820  with 
John  Galt,  the  novelist,  in  the  service  of  the  Canada  Land 
Co.,  and,  with  the  latter,  was  instrumental  in  founding  settle- 
ments in  the  neighbourhood  of  Guelph,  and  the  town  which 
now  bears  the  name  of  the  Land  Commissioner.  Dunlop 
set  up  his  “ lodge  in  the  wilderness,”  and  lived  a Bohemian 
life  in  the  backwoods,  from  which  he  now  and  then  issued 
to  despatch  a contribution  at  “Muddy  Little  York”  to 
Blackwood’s  Magazine , or  to  the  Literary  Garland  at  Mont- 
real. His  “Statistical  Sketches  of  Upper  Canada”  (Lon- 
don, 1833)  have  the  flavour  of  the  Nodes  Ambrosiance  with 
a curious  admixture  of  wisdom  and  humour.  Talbot’s  “Five 
Years’  Residence  in  the  Canadas”  (London,  1824)  tells  the 
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story  of  the  Talbot  Settlement  near  St.  Thomas,  and  along 
the  shores  of  Lake  Erie.  Its  founder  came  to  Upper  Canada 
in  1793,  as  aide-de-camp  to  Governor  Simcoe,  and  later  on  ob- 
tained a grant  from  the  English  Government  of  one  hundred 
thousand  acres  in  the  southern  peninsula  of  the  province, 
on  condition  of  placing  a settler  on  every  Wo  hundred 
acres.  Talbot  settled  near  St.  Thomas,  and  there  lived  a 
a life  of  seclusion  from  the  world,  with,  it  is  said,  no  woman 
near  him,  and  seeing,  as  Mrs.  Jameson  tells  us  in  her 
“Sketches  in  Canada,”  scarce  a human  being  for  twenty 
years,  “ except  the  few  boors  and  blacks  employed  in  clear- 
ing and  logging  his  land.  He  himself,”  the  visitor  adds, 
“assumed  the  blanket-coat  and  axe,  slept  upon  the  bare 
earth,  cooked  three  meals  a day  for  twenty  woodsmen, 
cleaned  his  own  boots,  washed  his  own  linen,  milked  his 
cows,  churned  the  butter,  and  made  and  baked  the  bread.” 
A life  of  this  strange  man,  by  Edward  Ermatinger,  was 
published  at  St.  Thomas  in  1859,  enriched  with  sketches  of 
the  public  characters  and  the  career  of  several  conspicuous 
Upper  Canadians  of  the  period. 

Of  the  class  of  conspicuous  Upper  Canadians  here  re- 
ferred to,  no  more  notable  figure  occurs  in  these  early  days 
than  that  of  the  Hon.  Wm,  Hamilton  Merritt,  whose  name 
is  imperishably  associated  with  the  Welland  Canal.  When 
first  projected,  the  scheme  seemed  visionary  and  utopian  : 
to-day  it  is  the  embodied  realization  of  a patriot’s  dream  ; 
and  few  undertakings  in  Canada  have  been  of  more  practical 
advantage  to  navigation  and  commerce.  It  was  to  be 
expected  that  the  sagacious  projector  and  unwearied  pro- 
moter of  this  great  enterprise  would  be  remembered  not 
only  in  his  work,  but  in  some  fitting  and  adequate  biography. 
A “ Life,”  it  is  true,  has  appeared,  which  was  published  in 
St.  Catharines  in  1875;  but  it  is  in  no  way  worthy  either  of 
the  subject  or  of  the  biographer.  Like  many  other  books 
of  the  past,  the  memoir  of  the  Hon.  Mr.  Merritt  puts  before 
one  the  bricks  and  mortar  rather  than  the  finished  edifice 
of  an  historical  memorial.  His,  however,  is  one  of  the 
figures  on  the  canvas  of  the  country’s  early  history  to 
which  literature,  we  doubt  not,  will  yet  do  justice. 

Galt’s  ‘ ‘ Autobiography  ” is  interesting  reading,  and  his 
book  on  “ The  Canadas”  is  replete  with  valuable  topo 
graphical  matter,  addressed  to  intending  emigrants  in  the 
15 
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regime  of  Sir  Peregrine  Maitland.  The  historical  romance, 
“ An  Algonquin  Maiden,”  by  the  present  writer  and  Miss  A. 
Ethel wyn  Wetherald,  it  may  here  be  said,  deals  also  with 
descriptions  of  the  country  and  the  social  life  of  Canada  at 
this  period.  The  chief  scenes  of  this  novel — the  borders  of 
Lake  Simcoe — are  also  those  which  form  the  subject  of 
“ Forest  Scenes  and  Incidents  in  the  Wilds  of  North 
America,”  by  Sir  George  Head,  Bt.,  an  English  army  officer 
who  served  in  Canada  about  the  year  1825-6.  Lieut.-Col. 
Strickland’s  “ Twenty-seven  Years  in  Canada  ” (London, 
1853)  is  the  faithful  portrayal  of  the  experiences  of  an 
early  settler  and  acute  observer.  This  work  is  linked  in 
interest  (as  its  author  is  linked  in  the  ties  of  relationship) 
with  Mrs.  Susanna  Moodie’s  “ Boughing  it  in  the  Bush,” 
perhaps  the  best  known  and  by  far  the  most  vivid  narrative 
of  a settler’s  trials  in  the  Canadian  backwoods.  This  clever 
gentlewoman,  a sister  of  Miss  Agnes  Strickland,  historian 
of  the  “Queens  of  England,”  came  to  Canada  in  1832  with 
her  husband,  a half-pay  officer,  whose  experience  of  the  first 
cold  night  in  their  cabin  in  the  woods  is  preserved  to  us  in 
the  following  jocosely  improvised  ditty  : 

“ Oh,  the  cold  of  Canada  nobody  knows, 

The  fire  burns  our  shoes  without  warming  our  toes  ; 

Our  blankets  are  thin,  and  our  noses  are  blue — 

Our  noses  are  blue,  and  our  blankets  are  thin, 

It’s  at  zero  without,  and  we’re  freezing  within  ! ” 

Mrs.  Moodie,  however,  lived  long  enough  to  give  us  an- 
other picture  than  that  limned  in  her  book  from  her  hus- 
band’s pen.  Writing  from  Belleville  in  1871,  she  says, 
“ Contrasting  the  first  year  of  my  life  in  the  bush  with 
Canada  as  she  is  now,  my  mind  is  filled  with  wonder  and 
gratitude  at  the  rapid  strides  she  has  made  towards  the  ful- 
filment of  a great  and  glorious  destiny.  What  important 
events  have  been  brought  to  pass  within  the  narrow  circle 
of  less  than  forty  years  ! What  a difference  between  now 
and  then  ! The  country  is  the  same  only  in  name.  Its  as- 
pect is  wholly  changed.  The  rough  has  become  smooth,  the 
crooked  has  been  made  straight,  the  forests  have  been  con- 
verted into  fruitful  fields,  the  rude  log  cabin  of  the  woods- 
man has  been  replaced  by  the  handsome,  well-appointed 
homestead,  and  large,  populous  cities  have  pushed  the  small, 
clap-boarded  village  into  the  shade.” 
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Another  talented  sister,  Mrs.  Traill,  in  her  “ Backwoods 
of  Canada,”  “The  Canadian  Crusoes,”  and  “Hambies  in 
the  Canadian  Forest,”  gives  us  a further  insight  into  the 
primitive  domestic  life  of  the  early  settler,  and  a pathetic 
record  of  disappointment,  privation,  and  toil.  This  dear 
old  lady,  who  as  we  write  is  still  alive,  though  in  her 
nineties,  has  found  a solace  in  her  woodland  life  of  which 
few  have  availed  themselves,  for  their  own  profit  and 
delight,  or  for  the  benefit  of  science  and  literature.  In  her 
sylvan  seclusion,  she  has  brought  out  works  on  two  different 
occasions  on  the  “ Plant  Life  of  Canada,”  the  favourite 
volumes  alike  of  the  literary  student  and  the  botanical 
scientist  and  amateur.  Dr.  Geikie’s  “ A Boy’s  Life  in  the 
Woods,”  W.  Lyon  Mackenzie’s  racy  “Sketches  of  Upper 
Canada,”  and  Canniff  Haight’s  “Country  Life  in  Canada 
Fifty  Years  Ago,”  are  additional  works  in'  this  interesting 
department  which  should  not  be  overlooked  by  the  reader. 
Nor  should  the  various  works  be  forgotten  that  deal  with 
local  annals,  and  record  the  rise  and  development  of  the 
cities  and  towns  of  the  Province.  Croil’s  “ Dundas : a 
sketch  of  Canadian  History,”  “The  Early  History  of  Galt 
and  Settlement  of  Dumfries,”  by  the  Hon.  James  Young, 
occur  to  us  as  good  specimens  of  this  class.  “ Toronto  of 
Old,”  by  the  Rev.  Henry  Scadding,  D.D.,  is  a work  of 
singular  merit  in  the  literature  of  antiquities,  and  is  for  all 
time  an  unfailing  storehouse  of  information.  Though 
nominally  a local  history,  it  contains,  in  effect,  an  account 
of  the  founding  of  most  of  the  political,  literary,  religious, 
and  philanthropic  institutions  of  the  whole  Province  of 
Ontario.  The  style  of  the  work  is  exceedingly  graphic  and 
entertaining;  it  is  unencumbered  with  dry,  unrelated  details, 
and  yet  reproduces  times  gone  by  with  vivid  fidelity. 

Of  not  a few  names  known  to  literature  in  the  mother- 
land, Canada  has  numbered  and  still  numbers  among  her 
residents  many  representatives.  Of  these  Strickland,  He- 
mans,  Carlyle,  and  Dickens  are  among  the  number.  Of 
the  authors  themselves,  Upper  Canada  has  known,  besides 
the  still-living  Goldwin  Smith,  the  poet  Moore,  the  novelist 
Galt,  and  the  charming  art-writer  and  Shakespearian 
essayist,  Mrs.  Jameson.  Here  it  is  fitting  to  notice  the 
latter,  though  her  residence  in  Canada,  in  consequence  of 
an  unhappy  marriage,  was  a bleak  and  chilling  one.  How 
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bleak  and  chilling  it  was,  those  must  know  who  are  familiar 
with  her  life,  and  who  have  read  with  shame  for  the  then 
Chancellor  of  the  Province,  of  the  reception  given  to  his 
weary  wife,  with  the  sweet  spirituelle  face,  on  her  advent 
in  Toronto,  after  a trying  voyage  from  the  England  she 
held  so  dear,  to  take  up  a winter  residence  by  the  steel-cold 
waters  of  Lake  Ontario.  Despite  this,  however,  and  its 
depressing  influence  on  mind  and  spirits,  Mrs.  Jameson’s 
“ Winter  Studies  and  Summer  Rambles  in  Canada,”  (Lon- 
don and  New  York,  1839,)  is  one  of  the  few  books  that 
belong  to  the  literature  of  the  time  with  which  the  reader 
should  not  be  unfamiliar.  Her  volumes  are  the  work  of  a 
poet-artist,  and  have  the  charm  and  grace  of  a sensitive 
and  cultivated  woman.  Though  the  country  was  to  her 
the  land  of  an  exile,  there  are  not  many  writers  on  Canada 
whose  pages  are  more  aglow  with  eloquent  description  and 
an  intense  appreciation  of  the  beautiful  in  nature. 


CONTEMPORARY  AUTHORS. 

The  founders  of  a province  soon  pass  away,  but  in- 
wrought  with  the  edifice  which  they  have  built  up  will  be 
found  the  characteristics  that  have  distinguished  them.  In 
the  case  of  Upper  Canada,  what  the  characteristics  were  of 
its  sturdy  and  far-seeing  founders,  the  condition  of  Ontario 
to-day,  and  its  well-assured  future,  indicate.  In  the  busy 
material  affairs  of  the  early  settlers  and  colonists,  little 
leisure  was  left  them  to  give  to  literature,  either  creative  or 
recreative.  But  they  were  not  wholly  indifferent  to  the 
intellectual  life,  for  in  the  larger  cities,  at  any  rate,  the 
lamp  of  learning,  however  feeble  at  times  its  flame,  was  at 
least  kept  burning.  Even  in  the  most  prosaic  era,  there 
were,  here  and  there,  a few  cultivated  people  who  gave 
tone  to  society,  and  despite  the  distractions  of  politics,  did 
something  to  promote  culture  and  to  extend  the  area  of  its 
sway.  Far  back  in  the  history  of  Upper  Canada  the 
intelligence  and  public  spirit  of  the  people  made  substantial 
provision  for  education  : and  with  the  growth  of  the  Pro- 
vince the  school  system  has  continued  to  receive  generous 
and  ever-increasing  aid.  Few  facts  in  the  past  life  of  the 
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colony  are  more  creditable  to  it  than  this  ; and  though  as 
a young  community  we  are  apt  unduly  to  boast  of  our 
achievements,  the  school  system  of  the  province  is  deserving 
of  praise,  and  the  sacrifices  made  in  the  interest  of  educa- 
tion are  worthy  of  the  people.  Equally  creditable  has  been 
the  provision  made  for  higher  education,  and  for  the  found- 
ing and  maintenance  in  the  various  sections  of  the  Dominion 
of  denominational  colleges  and  national  seats  of  learning. 
The  influence  of  the  latter  has,  for  the  most  part,  been 
manifested  in  other  professions  than  that  of  literature. 
Happily,  however,  there  are  now  signs — and  “The  ’Varsity 
Book,”  issued  by  the  graduates  and  undergraduates  of 
University  College,  Toronto,  is  one  of  them — that  the  pro- 
fession of  letters  is  at  length  attracting  the  product  of 
University  training.  Already  the  stream  of  journalism  is 
being  enriched  from  that  source,  and  the  newspaper  world 
of  Canada  is  fast  coming  under  the  influence,  in  tone  as 
well  as  in  thought,  of  higher  and  better  instructed  minds. 
Though  in  the  English-speaking  Provinces  we  have  not 
been  able  to  maintain  a first-class  magazine — if  we  except 
the  well-conducted  Canadian  Methodist  Magazine , which  is 
in  the  main  supported  by  a denomination — the  periodical 
press  of  Canada  has  made  gratifying  progress,  and  its  future 
is  not  without  promise. 

With  Confederation  Canadian  literature  burst  into  blos- 
som, but  the  fruit,  it  must  be  said,  has  not  quite  borne  out 
its  spring-time  promise.  For  a time  literary  enterprise  felt 
the  glow  of  national  aspiration  and  the  quickening  of  a new 
birth.  But  the  flush  on  its  face  ere  long  passed  off,  and 
mental  activity  once  more  engrossed  itself  with  material 
affairs.  In  the  past  twenty  years,  native  literature,  how- 
ever, has  made  .some  gains,  though  the  nation  itself,  it  is  to 
feared,  has  not  gone  very  far  in  the  settled  path  of  progress. 
We  are  still  discussing  narrow  provincial  issues,  and  the 
problems  of  the  country’s  destiny,  it  would  appear,  are  far 
from  being  solved.  At  times  the  clouds  seem  to  rise  over 
the  national  horizon,  and  a perceptible  impulse  is  then  given 
to  the  forces  of  the  native  intellect.  It  is  at  these  periods 
that  the  country  has  been  enriched  by  works  of  permanent 
value.  As  yet  literature  is  far  from  reaping  great  harvests, 
but  the  soil  already  yields  fairly,  and  by  improved  culture 
will  doubtless  bring  forth  more  filmndantly.  If  we  have 
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not  to  record  great  literary  feats,  we  have  at  any  rate  im- 
proved on  the  days  of  ecclesiastical  brochures  and  political 
pamphlets.  It  is  to  be  remembered,  moreover,  that  the 
literary  work  done  by  Canadians  has  been  achieved,  for  the 
most  part,  through  corroding  care  and  amid  the  tumult  of 
alien  noises.  May  the  coming  writers  have  the  aid  of  a 
more  favourable  environment ! 

Among  Canadian  authors  who  took  part  in  public  affairs 
in  the  ushering  in  of  Confederation,  the  names  of  two  Parlia- 
mentary orators  are  conspicuous — the  Hon.  Joseph  Howe 
and  the  Hon.  Thomas  D’Arcy  McGee.  Both  have  finished 
their  career : one,  unhappily,  was  cruelly  snatched  from  it  • 
and  his  untimely  death  was  a keen  blow  to  literature.  The 
chief  literary  interest  in  their  work  lies  in  the  field  of  ora- 
tory, and  in  Howe’s  “ Speeches  and  Public  Letters”  (Boston, 
1858),  and  in  McGee’s  “Speeches  and  Addresses,  chiefly  on 
the  Subject  of  British  American  Union”  (London,  1865), 
we  have  a collection  of  patriotic  public  utterances  peculiarly 
interesting  to  the  Canadian  reader.  Of  much  native  inter- 
est, also,  is  Mr.  McGee’s  collected  volume  of  “ Canadian 
Ballads  and  Occasional  Terse,”  though  the  latter  is  perhaps 
too  heavily  burdened  with  the  plaint  of  “Irish  Wrong.” 
The  citation  of  Howe,  the  Nova  Scotian  orator,  reminds  us 
that  we  have  no  space,  we  regret,  to  deal  with  the  local 
literature  of  the  Maritime  Provinces,  not  a little  of  which 
deserves  well  at  our  hands.  In  history  it  is  particularly 
strong,  as  the  historical  writings  attest  of  Judge  Haliburton 
(Sam  Slick),  Beamish  Murdoch,  Duncan  Campbell,  and 
James  Hannay.  The  “ History  of  Acadia,”  by  the  latter, 
and  Haliburton’s  “ Historical  and  Statistical  Account  of 
Nova  Scotia,”  are  especially  to  be  commended  for  their  im- 
partiality, accuracy,  and  spirit.  Though  Haliburton’s  fame 
rests  mainly  on  the  raciness  and  humour  of  “Sam  Slick,” 
he  is  no  less  worthy  to  be  read  as  an  historian  and  moralist. 

Of  general  histories,  we  have  already  spoken  of  Garneau’s 
work,  translated  by  Bell,  and  have  made  mention  of  the 
contemporary  writers,  MacMullen,  Dent,  Archer,  Bryce, 
Kingsford,  and  Withrow.  MacMullen’s  “ History  of  Can- 
ada ” (London  and  Brockville,  1868),  after  the  appearing  of 
the  translation  of  Garneau,  was  the  first  comprehensive  work 
in  English  dealing  with  the  country’s  history.  It  covers 
the  period  from  th,e  earliest  discoveries  to  Confederation,  and 
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is  a sober,  painstaking  narrative,  with  a manifest  Liberal 
bias.  His  work,  we  fear,  is  a standing  crib  for  those  writers 
who  have  no  genius  for  drudgery  and  are  unwilling  to  go  to 
the  prime  sources  of  information.  Dr.  Withrow’s  “History 
of  the  Dominion  of  Canada”  (Toronto,  1878  and  1887),  is 
essentially  a popular  narrative,  covering  the  whole  ground 
of  the  national  annals,  with  a necessarily  brief  but  intelli- 
gible outline  of  the  history  of  each  separate  Province.  The 
work  is  deserving  of  its  success,  to  which  the  author’s 
pleasant  style  of  narration  contributes  something ; and  it 
bids  fair  to  retain  a firm  hold  upon  public  favour  as  a lively 
and  faithful  narrative  of  Canadian  history.  In  Dr.  Bryce’s 
“ Short  History  of  the  Canadian  People,”  the  author  has 
given  a new  setting,  though  lacking  the  quality  of  pictur- 
esqueness, to  the  main  facts  of  the  country’s  history.  Mr. 
J.  C.  Dent’s  “ The  Last  Forty  Years,”  deals  with  the  annals 
of  Upper  Canada  from  the  Union  of  the  Provinces  in  1841. 
The  period  covered  being  a contemporary  one,  the  work 
possesses  an  interest  which  remote  events  usually  fail  to 
awaken,  though  the  writer  has  the  drawback  of  having  to 
contend  with  judgments  already  formed  and  with  a criticism 
which  is  more  or  less  influenced  by  the  predilections  of  the 
reader.  In  spite  of  this,  the  author  has  acquitted  himself 
well  of  his  work,  and  he  comments  with  judicious  fairness  on 
the  events  which  have  taken  place  within  the  memory  of  the 
present  generation.  The  plan  of  the  book  is  in  itself  at- 
tractive, viz.,  that  of  grouping  facts  and  events  into  chap- 
ters, which  typify  and  illustrate  the  formative  periods  of  the 
country’s  growth,  rather  than  the  setting  forth  in  minute 
detail  of  the  history  from  year  to  year. 

To  students  of  the  national  life  and  character  the  early 
volumes,  particularly,  of  the  “ Scot  in  British  North 
America,”  by  the  late  Mr.  W.  J.  Battray,  B.A.,  will  be 
sure  to  commend  themselves.  They  contain  a mass  of 
information  respecting  the  political,  material,  social,  religious 
and  intellectual  life  of  the  country,  as  these  features  of  its 
development  have  been  influenced  and  operated  upon  by 
Scotchmen.  No  more  vital  inquiry  could  well  have  been 
taken  up  than  this  one  of  the  national  character : what  its 
ingredients  are,  how  they  have  come  together,  and  in  what 
manner  they  have  fused  or  are  fusing  themselves  into  the 
Rational  life  of  the  people,  are  never  failing  questions  of 
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interest.  To  the  consideration  of  these  themes  Mr.  Rattray 
brought  eminent  talents,  an  intimate  acquaintance  with  the 
national  history,  and  a power  of  graphic  writing  which  im- 
part special  charm  to  the  author’s  work.  “ The  Irishman  in 
Canada,”  by  Nicholas  Flood  Davin,  M.P.  (Toronto,  1877), 
is  a kindred  work,  full  of  interesting  facts  respecting  the 
men  of  Irish  descent  who  have  figured  prominently  in  Cana- 
dian history.  The  story  is  told  with  the  dash  and  vigour 
of  a clever,  sprightly,  and  practised  writer.  Mr.  H.  J. 
Morgan’s  “ Sketches  of  Celebrated  Canadians,”  Notman’s 
“ Portraits  of  British  Americans,”  edited  by  Fennings 
Taylor,  Mr.  J.  C.  Dent’s  “ Canadian  Portrait  Gallery,”  and 
“The  Cyclopaedia  of  Canadian  Biography,”  edited  by  Mr. 
G.  McLean  Rose,  should  not  be  omitted  from  this  category. 

Among  contemporary  authors  who  have  enriched  special 
periods  of  the  national  history  by  their  pen,  mention  must 
be  made  of  Dr.  George  Stewart,  F.R.S.C.,  of  Quebec,  and 
Mr.  J.  Edmund  Collins,  author  of  “The  Life  of  Sir  John 
A.  Macdonald,”  to  which  we  have  already  referred.  Mr. 
Collins,  besides  the  biography  of  the  Dominion  Premier, 
and  a collection  of  Canadian  sketches  and  tales,  has  written 
an  account  of  the  “Administration  in  Canada  of  Lord 
Lome”  (1878-1882),  which,  like  all  this  writer’s  work,  is 
thoughtful  and  vigorous.  Occasionally  Mr.  Collins  offends 
by  his  outspokenness  and  a hasty,  wayward  judgment ; but 
there  is  merit  in  his  independence,  and  his  cleverness 
atones  for  his  faults.  He  has  a poet’s  sympathy  with 
nature,  and  a painter’s  skill  in  describing  the  scenes  he  in- 
troduces to  the  reader.  Dr.  Stewart  is  one  of  our  well- 
known  and  industrious  authors,  an  accomplished  man  of 
letters,  and  an  enthusiastic  Canadian.  He  is  a Fellow  of 
the  Royal  Society  of  Canada,  a member  of  the  Historical 
and  Literary  Society  of  Quebec,  to  the  Proceedings  of  which 
he  is  a frequent  contributor,  and  a writer  in  the  new  (ninth) 
edition  of  the  Encyclopaedia  Britannica.  He  is  also  the 
author  of  the  article  on  “ Frontenac,”  in  J ustin  Winsor’s 
“ Narrative  and  Critical  History  of  America  ; ” though  he  is 
perhaps  best  known  as  the  historian  of  “ Canada  under  the 
Administration  of  Lord  Dufferin  ” (Toronto,  1878).  Dr. 
Stewart  is  a fervent  and  sympathetic  writer,  and  his  work 
is  distinguished  by  industry,  care,  and  conscientiousness. 
Mr.  Win.  Leggo  has  also  written  a history  of  the  “ Admin- 
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istration  of  the  Earl  of  Dufferin  in  Canada  ” (Montreal, 
1878).  This  work  shows  a wide  knowledge  of  Canadian 
history  on  the  part  of  the  writer,  and  minutely  and  graph- 
ically illustrates  the  regime  of  Canada’s  most  popular  Gov- 
e ior-General. 

Of  writers  in  the  department  of  Belles  Lettres  and  the 
field  of  the  Essay,  Canada  may  be  said  to  be  unusually  rich. 
Their  names  will  be  familiar  to  the  readers  of  such  critical 
journals  as  The  Week , the  deceased  Nation , Arcturus, 
Canadian  Spectator , and  the  suspended  national  review,  the 
Canadian  Monthly . Of  the  number,  including  those  who 
treat  of  public  affairs  and  topics  of  general  interest,  it 
will  not  be  invidious  to  mention  such  gifted  writers  as  Prof. 
Goldwin  Smith,  President  Daniel  Wilson,  Pev.  Principal 
Grant,  Rev.  Prof.  Wm.  Clark,  Mr.  W.  D.  Le  Sueur,  Prof. 
Clark  Murray,  Dr.  Bourinot,  Dr.  Withrow,  Mr.  J.  H.  Menzies, 
Prof.  K.  L.  Jones,  Dr.  Dewart,  Mr.  Martin  J.  Griffin,  Mr.  E. 
A.  Dixon,  Mr.  J.  Howard  Hunter,  Mr.  John  Seath,  Mr.  T. 
A.  Haultain,  Mr.  J.  E.  Bryant,  Prof.  J.  E.  Wells,  Mr.  W.  H. 
C.  Kerr,  Mr.  R.  W.  Boodle,  Dr.  E.  A.  Meredith,  Mr.  S.  E. 
Dawson,  Mr.  Edward  Farrer,  Dr.  J.  G.  Hodgins,  Mr.  Geo. 
A.  MacKenzie,  Mr.  E.  Douglas  Armour,  Mr.  W.  A.  Foster, 
Q.C.,  Dr.  Geo.  Murray,  Mr.  0.  A.  Howland,  Mr.  D.  Fowler, 
Mr.  Walter  Townsend,  Mr.  A.  Stevenson,  Mr.  A.  W.  Gundry, 
Mr.  F.  B.  Hodgins,  Dr.  Daniel  Clarke,  Rev.  Dr.  Scadding, 
Mr.  Chas.  Lindsey,  Mr.  John  King,  Mr.  J.  Macdonald  Oxley, 
Mr.  W.  H.  Cross,  Mr.  A.  H.  Morrison  and  Mr.  J.  O.  Miller. 
To  these  names  have  to  be  added  those  of  a goodly  company 
of  women,  who  have  made  delightful  excursions  into  the 
realm  of  the  essay,  and  given  us  pictures  of  life,  in  nature 
and  humanity,  and  vivid  glimpses  into  things,  with  the 
power  of  penetration  and  deft  literary  skill  which  charac- 
terize women  of  brains  and  culture.  Among  the  literary 
sisterhood  should  be  mentioned  Louisa  Murray,  Agnes  M. 
Machar,  Sara  Jeannette  Duncan,  “ Seranus  ” (Mrs.  J.  W. 
F.  Harrison),  Agnes  Ethel wyn  Wetherald,  Mrs.  Francis 
Rye,  Mrs.  Arthur  Spragge,  Mrs.  Forsyth  Grant,  “Esper- 
ance”  (Miss  Ardagh),  Mrs.  S.  A.  Curzon,  Mrs.  Anna  Roth- 
well,  Mrs.  Edgar  Jarvis,  Miss  Lewis,  Miss  Morgan,  Miss 
Pauline  Johnson,  Mrs.  K.  Seymour  McLean,  with  other 
anonymous  writers,  romancers,  and  makers  of  verse. 

We  must  all  hail  the  work  of  these  cultured  women  in 
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Canadian  literature,  for  it  has  given  piquancy  to  our  criti- 
cal journals  of  late,  taught  us  to  see,  understand,  and  enjoy 
many  things  which  the  less  penetrative  and  non-sensitive 
masculine  mind  has  failed  to  teach  us,  while  it  has  brought 
the  reader  more  closely  under  the  spell  of  the  literary  art. 
What  a reinforcement  of  freshness,  and  what  has  been  called 
“the  naivete  of  self-expression,”  has  come  with  the  contribu- 
tions, with  which  most  readers  of  The  Week  must  be  familiar, 
of  Miss  Duncan,  Mrs.  Harrison,  and  Miss  Wetherald — to 
cite  but  three  of  our  literary  women  of  to-day,  all  of  whom, 
we  are  sure,  will  leave  an  abiding  record,  in  both  prose  and 
verse,  in  Canadian  literature.  To  the  other  names  we  have 
mentioned  we  also  look  hopefully  for  continued  good  work, 
and  for  undertakings  of  a more  ambitious  and  less  epheme- 
ral nature,  which  will  serve  the  cause  of  native  letters,  per- 
petuate their  memories,  and  increase  the  number  of  those 
who  are  living  the  higher  life  and  keeping  company  with 
truth,  goodness,  and  beauty.  We  look  also  with  hope,  and 
feel  that  we  shall  not  be  disappointed,  to  the  many  young 
men  and  women  who  are  now  receiving  a university  educa- 
tion, and  who  will,  doubtless,  ere  long  give  to  Canadian 
literature  some  original  and  creative  work.  As  specimens  of 
the  “ Essay  mood,”  and  of  scholarly,  appreciative  criticism, 
we  may  here  fitly  refer  to  two  or  three  native  books  of  belles 
lettres , in  the  department  of  which  we  might  find  many 
more  and  profitable  workers  than  we  do.  “A  Study  of 
Tennyson’s  Princess,  with  Critical  and  Explanatory  Notes,” 
by  Mr.  S.  E.  Dawson  (Montreal,  1884),  is  a book  which 
received  commendation  from  Lord  Tennyson  himself,  and 
is  a delightful  and  sympathetic  bit  of  criticism,  and  a fine 
interpretation  of  the  poet’s  mind  in  the  work.  “Walt 
Whitman,”  by  Dr.  B.  M.  Bucke,  of  London,  Ont.,  is  an- 
other study  of  character,  the  clever  and  sympathetic  delinea- 
tion of  which  is  creditable  to  native  taste  and  scholarship. 
“ The  Art  Gallery  of  the  English  Language,”  by  Mr.  A.  H. 
Morrison,  shows  an  intimate  acquaintance  with  English 
Literature  and  a keen  appreciation  of  its  beauties.  The 
volume  of  “ Lectures  and  Addresses,”  on  literary  and  his- 
torical subjects,  by  the  late  Dr.  Morley  Punshon,  though 
perhaps  not  wholly  written,  was  first  published,  in  Canada, 
and  won  for  its  eloquent  author  a large  circle  of  readers, 
and,  it  may  be  added,  the  honorarium  of  $2,500  from  his 
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Toronto  publishers!  “The  Ballads  and  Songs  of  Scotland, 
in  view  of  their  Influence  on  the  Character  of  the  People,” 
by  the  Rev.  Prof.  J.  Clark  Murray,  of  Montreal,  is  a work 
the  merits  of  which  call  for  notice  in  this  section. 

This  department  would  be  singularly  incomplete  without 
some  notice,  however  inadequate,  of  the  literary  labours 
of  Prof.  Goldwin  Smith,  whose  pen,  for  a length  of  years, 
has  been  of  infinite  service  to  Canada,  and  to  whom,  most 
of  all,  we  are  indebted  for  fighting  the  battle  of  free- 
dom of  speech  in  this  country,  at  a time  when  there  was 
less  tolerance  of  opinion,  religious  and  political,  than  we 
happily  enjoy  to-day.  Mr.  Goldwin  Smith’s  “ Life  of  Cow- 
per,”  in  the  “English  Men  of  Letters  Series,”  though  pub- 
lished in  England,  may  properly  be  chronicled  here,  as  the 
work  was  written  in  Canada,  and  a special  edition  was 
placed  on  the  Canadian  market.  Prof.  G-oldwin  Smith  had 
an  exceptionally  delicate  task  entrusted  to  him  in  prepar- 
ing a history  of  the  poor,  faded,  melancholy  life  of  the  poet 
Cowper.  The  memoir,  however,  is  admirably  written,  with 
a thorough  appreciation  of  the  gentle  life  and  fine  literary 
work  of  the  poet,  and  a reverent  treatment  of  the  incidents 
of  his  career  which  called  for  considerate  yet  discriminating 
comment.  The  book  is  invested  with  all  the  charm  of  style 
characteristic  of  Prof.  Smith’s  writings.  Not  less  valuable 
to  the  student  of  literature  is  the  collected  volume  of  Mr. 
Goldwin  Smith’s  “ Lectures  and  Essays,”  which,  though 
printed  for  private  circulation,  well  deserves  to  be  recorded 
among  the  issues  of  the  Canadian  press.  The  work  consists, 
in  the  main,  of  contributions  to  Canadian  literature,  em- 
bracing papers  on  historical,  social,  and  literary  topics, 
which,  for  the  most  part,  appeared  in  the  pages  of  the 
Canadian  Monthly.  The  volume  shows  Mr.  Goldwin  Smith 
at  his  best,  not  only  as  a master  of  English  style,  but  as  a 
profound  thinker,  and  a man  of  scholarly  acquirements  and 
rare  intellectual  "gifts.  To  the  literary  work  on  these  two 
volumes,  besides  a whole  library  of  contributions  to  the  press, 
both  of  the  old  and  the  new  world,  we  have  to  record  the 
great  service  Mr.  Goldwin  Smith  has  rendered  as  a Cana- 
dian publicist,  in  the  publication  of  The  Bystander , in  poli- 
tical forecasts  and  reviews  of  “Current  Events,”  Canadian 
and  general,  contributed  during  many  years  to  The  Nation , 
the  Canadian  Monthly , The  Week , and  the  daily  press  of 
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Toronto.  Rarely,  if  ever,  have  passing  events  in  any 
country  been  discussed  with  greater  ability  than  have  the 
topics  of  the  time  been  treated  of  by  this  brilliant  writer  in 
these  various  periodicals  and  journals.  Their  publication 
has  made  a unique  and  well-nigh  priceless  contribution  to 
the  intellectual  resources  of  Canada. 

In  Fiction  our  Canadian  writers  have  not  done  all  they 
might  have  done,  considering  the  rich  materials  at  hand  in 
the  political,  religious,  industrial,  and  social  life  of  Canada, 
in  the  history  and  legends  of  the  past,  in  the  varied  national 
life  of  the  people,  and  in  the  ample  scope  the  novelist  has 
for  descriptive  word-painting  in  the  natural  beauties  of  the 
country.  Our  rapidly  contracting  space  necessitates  the 
briefest  mention  of  a few  names  only  in  this  department. 
To  the  early  tales  of  Major  Richardson  we  have  already  re- 
ferred, and  to  the  important  works  of  Miss  Machar,  Mr.  Wm. 
Kirby,  and  Mr.  John  Lesperance.  Of  Mrs.  Moodie  and 
her  sister  Mrs.  Trail,  we  have  also  spoken,  and  we  have 
made  allusion  to  the  joint  work  of  Miss  Wetherald  and  the 
present  writer — “An  Algonquin  Maiden” — an  historical 
romance,  which  has  been  received  with  much  favour  and  has 
had  the  honour  of  being  issued  not  only  in  Montreal  and 
Toronto,  but  in  London  and  New  York. 

Two  writers  in  Montreal,  Mrs.  Leprohon  and  Mrs.  Ross, 
have  issued  several  volumes  of  tales  of  some  interest,  the 
best  of  which,  perhaps,  is  “Ida  Beresford,”  by  Mrs.  Lepro- 
hon, a novel  which  first  appeared  in  the  Literary  Garland. 
Miss  Louisa  Murray,  of  Stamford,  perhaps  the  ablest  of 
Canadian  literary  women,  wrote  for  the  British  American 
Magazine  “The  Cited  Curate;”  for  the  Canadian  Monthly 
“Carmina”  and  “ Little  Dorinn ;”  and  for  Once-a-  Week 
“The  Settlers  of  Long  Arrow.”  All  these  tales  evince  a 
high  order  of  talent  and  undoubted  skill  in  the  writing  of 
fiction.  They  are,  to-day,  well  worthy  of  reproduction. 
“Honor  Edgeworth,”  by  Yera,  an  Ottawa  lady,  who  prefers 
anonymity,  is  a rather  clever  study  of  social  life  in  the 
Dominion  capital.  Watson  Griffin’s  “Twok”  presents, 
with  power  and  sympathy,  some  phases  in  the  life-drama  of 
a Canadian  waif,  with  many  thoughtful  reflections  and 
admirable  moral  lessons.  “Crowded  Out,”  by  Seranus 
(Mrs.  Harrison),  is  a collection  of  graphic  and  vivid  sketches 
of  life  and  character  in  the  Quebec  Province,  done  with 
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inimitable  art,  and  full  of  the  spirit  of  French-Canadian 
nationality.  Like  all  her  work,  it  is  marked  by  poetic 
beauty,  incisive  thought,  and  the  play  and  movement  of 
genius,  or  something  closely  akin  to  it.  Mrs.  Anna  Roth- 
well,  and  Prof.  K.  L.  Jones,  of  Kingston,  Mr.  E.  W. 
Thomson  of  the  Toronto  Globe  staff,  and  Miss  A.  E. 
Wetherald  (“Bel  Thistlethwaite ” of  the  Globe),  have  all 
done  good  work  in  fiction,  which  deserve  preservation  in 
some  more  permanent  form  than  is  afforded  by  the  daily  or 
weekly  press. 

The  list  is  an  extensive  one,  which  embraces  writers  of 
books  on  special  subjects,  and  whose  work,  had  we  space 
at  command,  well  deserves  notice  here.  Of  these  the  follow- 
ing, by  way  of  example,  may  be  cited,  though,  we  regret, 
merely  by  their  titles : The  late  Dr.  McCaul’s  “ Britanno- 
Roman  Inscriptions,”  Dr.  Withrow’s  “The  Catacombs  of 
Rome,  and  their  Testimony  relative  to  Christianity,”  Mr. 
Charles  Lindsey’s  “ Rome  in  Canada,”  Dr.  F.  R.  Beattie’s 
“ Examination  of  the  Utilitarian  Theory  of  Morals,”  Prof. 
John  Watson’s  “Kant:  a Critique,”  Rev.  Prof.  Gregg’s 
“ History  of  Presbyterianism  in  Canada,”  and  Col.  Deni- 
son’s Russian-prize  “ History  of  Cavalry.”  President  Daniel 
Wilson’s  learned  works  on  Archaeology  and  Ethnological 
Science ; Sir  William  Dawson’s  interesting  treatise  on 
Acadian  Geology,  and  his  many  works  on  the  relations  of 
Science  and  Theology  ; and  the  late  Sir  William  Logan’s 
instructive  Reports  contributed  to  the  Geological  Survey  of 
Canada,  with  Prof.  Harrington’s  Life  of  Sir  William,  may 
also  be  cited  as  valuable  products  of  Canadian  thought,  but 
of  which,  unfortunately,  our  limited  space  will  not  permit 
us  to  speak.  We  must  pass  on  to  the  less  abstruse  subject 
of  poetry,  and,  with  its  brief  mention,  bring  our  hasty  and 
imperfect  sketch  to  a close. 

With  some  aspects  of  the  national  culture  a large  class  of 
the  Canadian  people,  it  is  to  be  feared,  has  little  sympathy. 
Of  these  aspects,  Poetry  may  be  said  to  be  one,  and  the  most 
alien  to  the  popular  taste,  unless,  perhaps,  it  presents  itself 
in  the  form  of  a commonplace  bit  of  verse  or  a more  or  less 
coarse  political  lampoon.  Nor  is  this  quite  to  be  wondered 
at,  if  we  consider  how  engrossing  are  the  material  interests 
of  the  bulk  of  our  people,  and  how  few  have  been  their  op- 
portunities for  cultivating  a taste  for  letters  or  for  paying 
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court  to  the  Muses.  Despite  the  lack  of  appreciation  of 
good  verse,  it  is  surprising  to  note  how  much  of  it  has  been 
written  in  Canada,  and  how  many  are  the  names  whose 
work,  in  regard  both  to  literary  form  and  sentiment,  does 
honour  to  this  department  of  the  national  literature.  The 
first  work  of  our  Anglo-Canadian  writers  of  verse  to  attract 
attention  was  the  drama,  entitled  “ Saul,”  which  appeared 
in  Montreal  in  1857,  and  bore  upon  the  title-page  the  name 
of  Charles  Heavysege.  Heavysege  was  but  an  humble 
Montreal  journalist,  familiar  with  his  Bible  and  with  Shake- 
speare ; yet  his  drama  was  acknowledged  by  the  press  of 
the  motherland  to  be  one  of  the  most  remarkable  English 
poems  ever  written  out  of  Great  Britain.  In  1865  he  pub- 
lished another  long  poem  on  a biblical  subject,  entitled 
“ Jephthah’s  Daughter,”  which  was  also  well  received. 
“ Saul  ” is  a fine  psychological  study,  treated  with  rare 
poetic  power,  and  “Jephthah’s  Daughter,”  though  it  is  de- 
ficient in  the  vigour  of  the  former  work,  has  more  imagina- 
tion and  feeling.  “ Voices  from  the  Hearth,”  by  Isidore  G. 
Ascher,  a Montreal  barrister,  is  another  collection  of  verse 
which  was  warmly  commended  by  the  American  and  Old 
Country  press.  The  volume  is  characterized  by  pleasant 
fancy  and  a tender  feeling,  occasionally  crossed  by  the 
gusts  of  deep  emotion  and  a warm  but  restrained  passion. 
“ The  Prophecy  of  Merlin,  and  other  Poems,”  by  John 
Reade,  is  the  work  of  another  Montrealer,  a Canadian  poet 
of  the  first  rank,  an  able  journalist,  and  a scholarly  and 
accomplished  writer.  In  Mr.  Reade’s  work  his  classical 
tastes  reveal  themselves,  not  only  in  his  translations,  but 
in  the  Tennysonian  theme  of  the  poem  which  gives  the  title 
to  the  volume.  But  Mr.  Reade  is  no  mere  imitator  ; he 
strikes  his  own  lyre  ; and  in  his  sonnets,  lyrics,  and  particu- 
larly in  the  poems  which  illustrate  Canadian  scenery  and 
history,  he  is  not  only  original  but  thoroughly  national. 
Occasionally  we  have  a fine  outburst  of  patriotic  song ; 
while  his  work,  as  a whole,  if  not  always  stirring  and  ani- 
mated, pleases  by  its  delicate  feeling  and  refinement  of 
thought. 

The  senior  place  in  Canadian  song  belongs,  by  right  of 
the  people  at  any  rate,  to  Charles  Sangster,  of  Ottawa, 
He  has  published  two  collections  of  verse,  entitled  “ The 
St.  Lawrence  and  the  Saguenay,”  and  “Hesperus,  and  other 
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Poems.”  Mr.  Sangster’s  work  is  chiefly  lyrical,  and  he 
draws  his  inspiration,  in  the  main,  from  Canadian  scenery 
and  the  incidents  of  the  national  history.  He  is  wanting  in 
the  art  and  in  the  scholarship  which  characterize  the  work 
of  Reade  and  Roberts;  but  his  verse  is  aglow  with  patriotism, 
and  has  a lilt  and  melody  which  remind  one  of  running 
streams  and  trickling  water.  His  sympathies  are  wide  and 
human,  and  many  of  his  poems,  dealing  with  the  domestic 
affections,  appeal  tenderly  to  the  home  and  the  fireside.  In 
the  characteristics  of  his  genius,  Mr.  Charles  C.  D.  Roberts, 
of  Fredericton,  is  more  akin  to  J ohn  Reade.  His  verse  is 
largely  cast  in  the  classical  mould,  and  bears  the  impress  of 
modern  poetic  art.  All  too  rarely  has  he  allowed  himself 
to  deal  with  native  themes,  and  when  he  has  done  so,  as  in 
his  “ Ode  to  the  Dominion  ” and  “A  National  Hymn,”  he 
has  struck  a tender  chord  in  the  Canadian  heart.  His  two 
volumes  are  entitled  respectively,  “ Orion,  and  other  Poems,” 
and  “ In  Divers  Tones.”  The  leading  poem  in  the  former  is 
founded  on  a touching  incident  in  the  old  mythical  story  of 
Orion,  and  in  some  passages  the  author  rises  to  the  loftiest 
heights  of  song.  We  like  him,  however,  better  in  his 
later  volume,  which  has  many  poems  of  the  highest  order 
and  quality  of  verse,  with  a sweetness  and  music  that 
sing  their  way  into  the  heart.  Another  essentially  Canadian 
volume  is  “ Marguerite,”  by  George  Martin,  of  Montreal,  a 
work  which  takes  its  title  from  the  heroine  in  a romantic 
legend  of  «New  France.  It  contains  many  fine  passages 
which  reveal  the  true  poet.  The  author’s  sonnets  will, 
perhaps,  be  most  admired,  however,  by  lovers  of  the  poetic 
art ; while  many  will  doubtless  be  attracted  by  the  poems 
on  Canadian  subjects,  and  chiefly  those  on  winter  sports. 

A deservedly  high  place  should  be  assigned  to  the  late 
Charles  Pelham  Mulvany,  M.A.,  for  his  work  in  the  vol- 
ume entitled  “ Lyrics,  Songs  and  Sonnets.”  His  range  is 
wide,  combining  both  the  drama  and  the  lyric,  with  some 
fine  examples  of  lighter  verse,  witty  and  pathetic.  His 
knowledge  of  the  structure  of  verse  and  command  of  its 
various  forms,  though  he  is  sometimes  careless  in  his  work, 
are  extraordinary.  Mrs.  K.  Seymour  McLean’s  “ The  Com- 
ing of  the  Princess”  is  a collection  of  thoughtful,  tender 
verse.  Miss  Yalancey  Crawford’s  “ Old  Spookses’  Pass,  and 
other  Poems,”  chiefly  drawn  from  Old  World  sources,  dis- 
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play  much  of  the  higher  qualities  of  the  poet.  “Poems  by 
Phillips  Stewart,”  a Toronto  University  graduate,  are  full  of 
deep,  subjective  thought  and  tender  feeling.  Mr.  George  A. 
Mackenzie’s  “ Malcolm  ” is  a fine  ethical  study,  manifesting 
taste  and  culture.  “ Poems  and  Songs,”  by  Alexander 
McLachlan,  “the  Canadian  Burns,”  as  he  is  called,  show 
high  powers  of  versification  set  to  homely  themes.  Mr. 
Imrie’s  themes  are  also  those  of  the  home  and  the  fireside, 
and  his  heart  is  warm  and  his  sympathies  are  wide.  Mr. 
Kirby’s  “ Canadian  Idylls  ” deal  with  national  subjects  and 
are  full  of  the  spirit  of  the  past.  This  writer’s  Muse  lacks 
the  stimulus  either  of  ambition  or  of  greater  encouragement 
to  place  him  in  the  front  rank  of  our  native  poets.  Col. 
Hunter-Duvar,  in  “ The  Enamorado,”  a Spanish  tale  in  dra- 
matic form,  has  given  us  one  good  volume,  and  from  his 
Prince  Edward  Island  home  is,  we  believe,  about  to  give  us 
another.  Its  subject,  we  understand,  is  “ Boberval  and  his 
Acadian  Colony.”  Mr.  S.  J.  Watson’s  “ Legend  of  the 
Boses,”  Mr.  T.  O’Hagan’s  “A  Gate  of  Flowers,”  Miss 
Mountcastle’s  “ The  Mission  of  Love,”  and  Mr.  A.  McAl- 
pine  Taylor’s  “ Boyhood  Hours,”  all  display,  in  more  or  less 
measure,  not  only  the  technical  qualities  of  the  poet,  but  a 
rich  imagination  and  a true  feeling.  To  those  who  have 
not  at  command  the  separate  works  of  the  poets  we  have 
mentioned,  we  would  commend  the  study  of  the  excellent, 
though  now  scarce,  anthology  of  Dr.  Dewart,  “ Selections 
from  Canadian  Poets,”  and  Seranus’  recently  issued  “ Cana- 
dian Birthday  Book,  with  Poetical  Selections  for  Every  Day 
in  the  Year,” — a delightful  posy  from  the  French-Canadian 
and  Anglo-Canadian  poets. 

We  are  far  from  having  exhausted  our  material,  but  we 
are  at  the  end  of  our  space.  Many  authors,  we  regret, 
must  remain  unnoticed,  and  with  them  the  record  we  had 
hoped  to  append  of  writers  of  fugitive  verse.  We  must  also 
forego  our  chronicle  of  the  writers  in  science,  and  those  in 
the  professions  of  theology,  law,  medicine,  and  education. 
At  some  other  time,  and  in  a more  expanded  form,  we  hope 
to  deal  with  these  omissions.  All  we  have  here  aimed  at 
is  a modest  outline  of  the  subject — a simple  and  cursory 
sketch. 


THE  END. 
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